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It is now my privilege to present to you a presidential 
address and I would wish to preface my remarks by 
paying a tribute to those who have assisted me during 
my very busy year of office and, in particular, the other 
officers, chairmen of committees, committeemen, Council, 
and last, but by no means least, the staff at Gordon Square, 
headed by our very efficient General Secretary Mr. 
Knight. To all I express my sincere thanks. I appreciate 
that the achievements of a President are based entirely 
on the work of his predecessors, and I have much to 
thank Professor Miller, Dr. Wooldridge, Mr. Steele- 
Bodger, Mr. John Barker and Major Hancock for in any 
success Which may have occurred in my year. 

It has been customary during the last few years for 
the President of the National Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation to depart from the old procedure of surveying the 
events of his year of office in his presidential address 
and attempt to place on record his inmost thoughts re-; 
lating to one or more matters of moment to the life of the 
profession, 

In earlier years presidential addresses were of a purely 
domestic nature, but by a, gradual process of evolution 
which became markedly accelerated from 1937 onward 
the stage was reached when the Association became con- 
scious of its major role as the spearhead of the campaign 
for the attack on animal disease and for improved animal 
health. 

This reorientation of ideas as to its function gained 
great impetus during the early war years mainly due to 
the faith and energy of a comparative few, and close links 
have since been forged between the profession, allied 
scientists and the farming community in an endeavour to 
bring into operative effect co-ordinated plans for positive 
animal health, for the control and eradication of disease, 
for herd improvement and for the provision of protective 
foodstuffs of animal origin in the maximum quantity and 
of the highest quality. 

That great scientist, Sir George Stapledon, whose work 
has gained such praise from veterinary and agricultu ral 
scientists and from the farmer—but which inci- 
dentally has produced fresh problems to be solved in the 
field of animal nutrition—recently stated that “ protein 
and milk, both provided in sufficient quantities over the 
next ten to twelve years, may well prove to be decisive 
factors governing the fate of mankind and the trend of 
civilization for years to come.” World-wide food 


shortages have brought into being an international appre- 
ciation of the primary importance of proper human 
nutrition, and with it a re-awakened realization that agri- 

* Delivered on the occasion of the Sixty-fourth Annual General 
Meeting held in the Grand Hall of the Royal Veterinary College. 
London, on September 26th, 1946. 


culture ranks first amongst all the industries the world 
over, 

Sir Wilson Jameson, in his recent comprehensive report 
which indicates the indivisibility of human health and 
human nutrition and the consequent importance of the 
veterinary profession both now and in the future, stated 
“nutrition is the very essence and basis of human health.” 

While at the moment the cry is for bread, a demand 
for more foodstuffs of animal origin remains an essential 
of a sound nutritional policy, and this demand will, with- 
out doubt, again be the corner-stone of the policy for im- 
proved human health when the world has been blessed 
with one or more successful harvests. 

International discussions have taken place in Copen- 
hagen this month where the United Nations Food and 
Agricultural Organization have been considering plans 
elaborated by Sir John Boyd Orr, their great and able 
director, for dealing with the cereal surpluses which he 
anticipates in two years’ time. Recently, at a Government 
function, he commented upon the vast and unsurpassed 
contribution which the veterinary profession could make 
to the solution of many of the problems facing F.A.O. by 
the effective control of the major diseases of livestock 
throughout the world. He concluded his talk on peace 
and human nutrition by saying “there was no more im- 
portant job facing us to-day than to get the veterinary 
profession to eliminate diseases of animals.” 

Whatever arrangements are made for the achievement 
of the world equilibrium in the production and distribu- 
tion of cereals, the relative size, climatic and other factors 
favouring the grain-producing countries of the world must 
ultimately compel this country to revert to the policy of 
expanding livestock production. Advantage will un- 
doubtedly be taken of all that has been learned as a re- 
sult of, war-time experience in the truly wonderful 
endeavour of the agricultural industry to attain self- 
sufliciency and maximum possible production, aided by 
the application of scientific knowledge in all its branches. 
This latter has been a vital factor and one which the 
farmer has shown himself to be only too anxious and 
willing to adopt. 

The change-over to livestock production was planned 
for the autumn of last year prior to the disasters and mis- 
calculations of last year’s world harvest. The initial steps 
were, in fact, taken by the Minister through the War Agri- 
cultural Executive Committees, but a reversal of policy 
was suddenly brought about by force of circumstances 
although too late to be really effective. 

The sorry story of near starvation and actual starva- 
tion of countless people in various parts of the world in 
spite of the heroic efforts of U.N.ROR.A. and F.A.O. is well 
known to you and persists to-day. Even in this country 
the changed extraction rate of wheat flour leading to our 
present darkened loaf and to a further shortage of food- 
stuffs for livestock proved only a forerunner to bread 
rationing. 

But the effects of world-wide cereal shortage do not 
end there: the repercussions on livestock production and 
livestock products form a vicious circle limiting all pro- 
ductivity, a fact which has been amply demonstrated in 
this country during the war years, and_ particularly 
during the last twelve months. The world, however, has 
been involved in the greatest upheaval ever recorded in 
history, and it is of little use spending time on recrimina- 
tions about the past unless it helps us to find a better 
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way in the future—a future which presents a challenge to 

every member of the profession, particularly to those on 
the threshold of their professional career, for it is to them 
we must look to carry the brunt of the fray. 


The immediate challenge to the profession is how to 
minimize the effects of this reversed policy and how to 
utilize the period of waiting to the best advantage for the 
future. ‘To my mind, it provides a golden opportunity to 
formulate and agree upon plans and to initiate them 
but neither alone nor with the support of the National 
Farmers’ Union and the Milk Marketing Board can we 
do this without the confidence and full co-operation 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. Although the omens are 
not as hopeful as we would wish, our immediate problem 
is to secure this confidence and co-operation. 


The farming community during the war years has 
gained a real appreciation of the fact that preventive 
veterinary medicine must supplement and even take 
precedence over those curative measures upon which 
emphasis formerly was laid, and it acknowledges its de- 
pendence on the profession to achieve this. The work 
and publications of the National Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation and, in particular, the work of the Survey 
Committee and the profession in the field has brought this 
change about. 

The livestock owner to-day is ready and willing to 
avail himself of all that veterinary science can offer, and 
it is our duty to collaborate in the plans for those services 
which we all recognize can and should be made available 
by the veterinary profession. 

A notable feature of the last few years has been the 
growth in public appreciation of the prestige, status and 
duties of the profession. Let us admit that earlier recog- 
nition of this was delayed by our own insularity and our 
failure to realize fully that we cannot live in a small 
water-tight compartment apart from the world at large 
and expect to receive, without seeking to ensure it, the 
status and recognition which is due to a profession with 
such length, breadth, and nature of scientific training, 
such experience and such achievements to its credit. 
Happily the importance to us and to our work of the 
proper cultivation of public relations and of ever-closer 
contact and co-operation with our colleagues in allied 
sciences is now fully recognized within our ranks. More- 
over, the recognition is reciprocal, and we can face the 
future with every confidence in our purpose, assured of 
scientific and public appreciation. And _ yet, for some 
obscure and unexplained reason, this recognition of our 
status is still not given to us by the Government of the day. 


In a profession such as ours, involving the independent 
exercise of individual skill and judgment based upon 
wide and prolonged fundamental training, the nation’s 
interest can scarcely admit the case for an imposed low 
status. The smooth running of the livestock industry and 
sustained animal productivity are vital to the nation 
and are dependent upon active and progressive veterinary 
science. It is the realization of the contribution the pro- 
fession is making and can yet make to the efficiency and 
the economy of the agricultural industry that has 
prompted the National Farmers’ Union to work so closely 
with us in our many endeavours; and that Union and the 
,arliamentary and Scientific Committee to support us in 
our demands for official recognition of the status which 
must be accorded to the Government veterinary service- 
and so to the whole profession. 

This recognition must also be accorded to our mem- 
bers in the Colonial Veterinary Service who, of necessity, 
play a part of vital importance in the Government’s plans 
for the development of Overseas territories and the im- 
proved nutrition of their native populations. When full 
credit is given to the sincerity with which those who 
disagree with us may hold their views, it must be said 


that the time has passed when at the end of discussions 
or consultations the profession will accept the position 
that there can be no agreement unless it adopts in (oto 
decisions elaborated by others prior to those discussions, 
procedure tends to instil bitterness, and by 
shutting the door of understanding destroys that right 
perspective which is the most precious possession of the 
scientist. We must persist in our endeavours to bring 
about a real understanding of our aims and aspirations, 

In the present controversy with the Minister of Agri- 
culture and the Treasury on the status of veterinary 
science I have the feeling that an atmosphere of good will 
still persists and that a fair and wise settlement will 
eventually result; but unless, as others have, these 
Ministries are prepared to realize the importance of our 
work, hold it in honour and provide ungrudgingly the 
facilities and encouragement which have been so lacking 
in the past, they are committing a disservice to agri- 
culture and the community, and one which may cause 
incalculable harm. 

The profession itself is fully aware of the need to equip 
itself for its ever-expanding field of endeavour, and it 
looks to the Association to take the lead in conjunction 
with the Royal College in further measures to promote 
its efficiency. 

The duty of ensuring satisfactory educational facilities 
rests with the Royal College, with the veterinary schools, 
and the universities. The Association can best serve the 
interests of its members, of agriculture and the com- 
munity by acceptimg to the full those responsibilities 
which a hundred years of intense development now lay 
upon the profession. It has already done much to solve 
the outstanding practical problem before the profession 
to-day, namely, to bring the day-to-day work of the 
practitioner into direct relationship with the rapid de- 
velopments in’ veterinary research; but unless the 
veterinarian in the field takes full advantage -of every 
avenue open to him for the acquirement of the knowledge 
of the advances in veterinary science and technique he 
cannot hope to fulfil the all-important réle demanded of 
him by the needs and opportunities of the hour. This 
problem cannot be completely overcome, however, if the 
results of research are not made readily and expeditiously 
available to the profession. My predecessor in office dealt 
in his presidential address with the need for the full and 
proper use of the profession by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture in the field of animal husbandry—a field in which 
there is not available, or likely to be available, any other 
body of men with such a comprehensive fundamental and 
practical training directed towards animal well-being. 
The inherent repugnance of the farmer to the multiplicity 
of officials visiting the farm is well recognized by all— 
except perhaps the State—and could be minimized by the 
adoption of this suggestion. The need for a comprehen- 
sive animal health service for the farmer, for State- 
sponsored and directed schemes for the control and 
eradication of disease coupled with herd improvement 
and enhanced productivity, and for veterinary super- 
vision of livestock products as a natural corollary of such 
schemes, appears obvious to many, yet these needs are 
not yet accepted by all in authority and there is little 
doubt they will have to be fought for in the future as in 
the past if we are to play our full and proper part in 
agriculture and public health. 

In 1937 we were presented with a wonderful vista of 
the future of the veterinary profession by the then 
Minister of Agriculture who outlined a planned pro- 
gramme for disease control to be carried through by the 
renamed and greatly strengthened Animal Health Divi- 
sion, comprising both part-time and whole-time officers. 
At that time many counties, county boroughs and cities 
had full-time veterinary officers who, by their own initia 
tive and endeavour, had created departments which were 
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kecoming more and more active—it is true mainly from 
the public health aspect of veterinary medicine—and 
which were becoming more and more appreciated by the 
municipal, county and city authorities. They were ab- 
sorbed into the Animal Health Division, impressed—as 
we all were—with the wonderful possibilities which the 
Minister had predicted. The picture of the future Animal 
Health Division painted in 1937 has never materialized 
in the form envisaged. Hope was again kindled when the 
White Paper on Milk was prepared after full and proper 
consultation with the veterinary profession by yet another 
Minister in 1941. This was again hailed as a new charter 
for progressive policy in the field of veterinary medicine. 
4 “change of emphasis ” and a further reversal of policy 
within a comparatively short period without any prior 
consultation with those of the profession who took such 
an active part in the preparation of the White Paper has 
led to complete disillusionment and a sense of frustration 
in those who entered the service with such high hopes. 

It is my duty to point out the very critical time which 
is facing the veterinary profession by mentioning some of 
the vital problems which must be solved in the imme- 
diate future. I have already indicated that veterinary 
education can safely be left in the hands of the R.C.V.S., 
the colleges and universities, but the question of status 
of veterinary science within the Government service, if it 
is not resolved satisfactorily, may have a disastrous effect 
—not only on future recruitment to the Animal Health 
Division but on prospective new entrants to the profession 
and to its future work. It would appear that an arbitrary 
decision has been made by the Treasury—by whom and 
on what information we do not know—and accepted by 
the Ministry of Agriculture relegating the profession in 
the Government service to a status which entails a salary 
difference of £1,000 per annum between the Chief Medical 
Officer and the Chief Veterinary Officer and inferior 
salaries on known comparable lower grades. This arbi- 
trary decision has also been applied to the rate of pay 
of officers of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps and Re- 
mount Services whose achievements in the war have 
been applauded by all cognizant of their many and varied 
tasks and we find them relegated to a grade not only 
lower than the medical officer but also lower than the 
dental officer. It is vital that this decision be changed 
—we can neither tolerate nor accept such an imputation 
against our scientific status. 

A most important factor has emerged, however, from 
the welter of disappointment and loss of confidence en- 
gendered by these successive reversals of policy and the 
unfortunate decision regarding status, and that is the 
unity of the whole profession and its determination to 
fight for its full and proper place and status in the scheme 
of things to-day and in the future. We insist on condi- 
tions which will enable us to carry through our. work 
for the community. To expect veterinary science to pro- 
gress or even to survive on an arbitrarily imposed low 
status without confidence in the future is to ask the 
impossible. 

It bas been said that “ the politician is the last to know 


what the people think of him. Criticism he tends to dis- 
count as part of the party business; praise he tends to 
accept at its face value, and between the two there is 
scarcely anyone to tell him the truth.” The Association 
is not afraid of the truth and to-day is fulfilling this last 
function on behalf of the profession with the utmost 
determination. 

But each and every member must appreciate and carry 
out to the full his responsibility to the profession and the 
Association. The efforts of the few are insufficient—we 
all have a vital part to play in the maintenance and en- 
hancement of our professional status. With so much 
development pending this is more than ever important 
to-day. 

Recent developments of great moment include the in- 
troduction of the National Agricultural and Advisory 


Service in which, according to our present information, 
the profession will be expected to play an important, 
close-integrated parallel role. This should provide 
the opportunity for close and intimate collaboration with 
allied applied scientists, for contact with and direction 
of lay staff and for the attainment, in part, of our aim to 
give the maximum service to the agricultural industry 
and to the community at large. The plans for this parallel 
service have yet to be formulated, discussed and agreed 
and will undoubtedly provide many fresh problems and 
the need for wise and far-sighted decisions. 

Legislation for the implementation of the Chancellor 
Report is being planned for the near future. The recom- 
mendations of that committee for the admission of un- 
qualified practitioners to a register and to be designated 
“registered animal practitioners” are wise and fair since 
such legislation should terminate once and for all this 
canker in our midst. It is, however, extremely alarming 
to hear that the Ministry invite us to believe that the Bill 
is unlikely to go through unopposed unless we agree to 
permit the recommended designation to be changed to 
“veterinary practitioner,” a designation synonymous 
with “ veterinary surgeon ” through the last 70 years. If 
adopted, this suggestion would remove all reasonable 
hope of the public being able to distinguish the Member 
of the Royal College from the unqualified though regis- 
tered practitioner, and would by such dilution of our 
ranks deal a mortal blow to the status we hold in the 
eyes of the community to-day. The National Veterinary 
Medical Association and the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons have both signified their firm and determined 
opposition to any proposal for a designation which will 
include the word “ veterinary.” I am sure my profession 
will fight this to the end whatever the cost. 

This report, if implemented as recommended, will un- 
doubtedly have repercussions upon the charitable animal 
societies, and in particular those providing treatment for 
sick animals of poor people by the use of unqualified 
staff. I feel the time has come when the Association 
should take the initiative in attempting to ensure full and 
proper collaboration with all the charitable animal 
societies with a view to providing for the sick animals of 
the poor the services of veterinary surgeons in conjunc- 
tion with the services of those of their staff who will be 
admitted to the new register. 

The growth of the practice of artificial insemination 
and its vast potential influence for good in effecting herd 
improvement and the control of the ever-increasing vene- 
real diseases of cattle demands the active interest of all 
veterinary surgeons. The advent of the Milk Marketing 
Board into this field is to be commended; but I feel sure 
the suggestion I made a year ago that the Board would 
do well to appoint a consulting veterinary staff is more 
than ever justified. This is emphasized now that the 
Board has taken the definite step of lending its support 
to the demand made for a considerable number of years 
by the Association and more recently by the National 
Farmers’ Union for a Government plan for tuberculosis 
eradication. 

The recent production by the Ministry of the princi- 
ples of a scheme for the eventual eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis at least indicates the possibility of a start 
being made in the comparatively near future. This ex- 
tended field for veterinary endeavour is one in which the 
full use of the profession as a whole is indicated if the 
best results are to be achieved in the shortest possible 
time. It is, however, very disquieting to hear it rumoured 
that the suggestion has been made that lay tuberculin 
testers should be introduced. If this is the case, it indi- 
cates a lack of proper appreciation of the problem, the 
responsibilities, fundamental knowledge and technical 
skill involved and of the repercussions likely to ensue 
within the veterinary profession and the livestock indus- 
try if such an unwarranted and retrograde step was 
followed. Tuberculosis eradication on a voluntary basis 
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has been brought to its present level by the joint efforts 
of the veterinary practitioner and the farmer, the mutual 
confidence existing between them and the financial in- 
ducements offered by the bonus on milk. The maintenance 
of clean herds once the disease has been initially eradi- 
cated has been the joint responsibility of the whole-time 
veterinary officer in the field and the veterinary practi- 
tioner in his capacity as a local veterinary inspector. 
During our recent discussions with those whole-time and 
part-time practitioners of the greatest experience in 
tuberculosis eradication in this country we could not but 
be impressed by the difference between eradication and 
the maintenance of herds which had been cleaned up, 
by the vital need of mutual confidence between the farmer 
and his veterinary surgeon and by the technical know- 
ledge and the wide experience of the latter. One was also 
impressed by the close veterinary supervision of the herd 
and the measures which it became possible to introduce 
for the control and eradication of other diseases and for 
herd improvement during and subsequent to the process 
of cleaning up. This valuable opportunity would be lost 
if the introduction of lay tuberculin testers was seriously 
contemplated. I feel sure that the profession will have 
the full support of the vast majority of experienced 
farmers in their opposition to this suggestion. If the 
recommendation is to be considered, it should only be 
after full consultation with the veterinary profession, 
since it is understood that it is only based upon the cry 
that has so often been raised recently without due en- 
quiry, that “there are too few veterinary surgeons to 
carry out the work.” This we repudiate. Whilst we 
agree that more veterinary surgeons are needed if all 
the veterinary work concerned with animal health and 
disease control were being done—and the responsibility 
for formulating schemes for this rests upon the Ministry 
—the present numbers and additions to be expected are 
certainly sufficient to initiate and carry through much 
of the overdue work including a scheme for tuberculosis 
eradication. Incidentally, at the present time there are 
1,070 veterinary practitioners who are employed part- 
time by the Ministry and about an equal number who do 
no Ministry work at all. The responsibility for such a 
decision on such a highly technical matter as the em- 
ployment of lay tuberculin testers, must ultimately rest 
with the Chief Veterinary Officer and we should therefore 
have every confidence that the suggestion will not be 
acceded to. 

The remarkable growth of the Veterinary Educational 
Trust—the dream and creation of yet another predecessor 
in office—is of great moment in the field of veterinary 
science and animal health. The need for independent 
research as opposed to State-sponsored and Committee- 
controlled research has been emphasized again and again 
—not only in veterinary science but in many others. I 
believe the time is overdue for the creation of a ,Veterin- 
ary Research Council within the Agricultural Research 
Council, on similar lines to the Medical Research Council, 
composed of a preponderance of veterinary research 
workers and with adequate representation of experienced 
veterinary field workers. The Veterinary Educational 
Trust has the support of this Association and the profession 
in general, of the National Farmers’ Union, of the Milk 
Marketing Board and many other influential bodies with 
interests in livestock. It has been copied in America 
where the first appeal for financial support was made 
exclusively to members of the veterinary profession to 
set the example to the animal-owning public. In this 
country it has received both individual and collective 
support from the veterinary profession, bloodstock 
owners, greyhound racing interests, the Kennel Club and 
show societies and is expecting to receive substantial 
support from the agricultural community in the near 
future. My knowledge of its aims and endeavours enables 
me to commend it to you and urge you to further its 
aims in every way open to you. 


The various problems which I have enumerated are 
all of the first magnitude—all capable of having a tre. 
mendous effect on the future well-being of the profession, 
We realize that the State must be responsible for the 
formulation, administration and co-ordination of schemes 
for disease control, but, as scientists, we expect adminis. 
trative action to be based upon the combined opinion of 
scientists and not to be dictated by those without ow 
professional knowledge. The application of science mus 
be based upon scientific fact and not upon administrative 
expediency. 

We realize that the State must have a full, competent, 
and contented service of whole-time veterinary officers 
to direct, co-ordinate and control the application of State 
schemes. We further realize that there are many fields, 
not involving diagnosis, in which a cadre of tech. 
nicians could be introduced to assist the veterinary 
officers in their work and, in particular, I would men. 
tion the urgent need—which we have pressed time and 


_ time again—for adequate laboratory services throughout 


the country for the use of the profession in the field. 

A full and proper use of the veterinary practitioner in 
State schemes in a part-time capacity is essential for the 
provision of adequate veterinary services for the emer. 
gency and much daily work on the farm. The depletion 
of the ranks of veterinary practitioners in Northern Ire. 
land as a’ result of the encroachment of the State service 
on work previously normally carried through by the 
practitioner has produced the problem of insufficient and 
too widely dispersed practitioners for which a solution is 
being sought to-day, and has created great dissatisfaction 
and concern among the farmers. 

I cannot conceive nationalization as being a practical 
proposition for the organization of the veterinary work 
of the community. The practice of veterinary surgery 
with its preponderance of emergency calls in which time 
is a vital factor, at all hours and all distances, does not 
lend itself to this process. 

It is my belief that the present is a crucial and ex- 
tremely serious time in the life of the profession. An 
attempt is being made to sacrifice us to the slogan “ there 
are not enough veterinary surgeons,” whilst ignoring the 
fact that in proportion, there are still fewer of other 
scientists. By our own initiative, energy and achieve- 
ments we have proved our worth to the livestock indus 
try with little or no encouragement from the Government. 
We devised, initiated and carried through the scheme 
for the control of certain diseases of dairy cattle as 
war-time measure to assist in the maintenance of milk 
and meat supplies; we have gone a long way towards 
solving the problem of the rapid dissemination of new 
knowledge to our members, producing reports on many 
branches of our work; we have administered and orgat- 
ized refresher courses for ex-Service personnel; we have 
organized post-graduate tuition in the practices of our 
members; we have pressed strongly for the introduction 
of preventive veterinary measures while the livestock 
population is at its lowest in sheep, poultry and pigs and 
prior to the rapid expansion that must come in dairy 
and beef herds when the- cereal crisis is over; we have 
gained the appreciation and confidence of the farmer. 
Finally, we havé ready and are willing to discuss pro- 
posals for the proper organization and full use of the 
veterinary profession as a whole to provide the services 
so essential for animal health and improved human nuttr 
tion. We are anxious to see the Animal Health Division 
assume its full and proper responsibilities and to col- 
laborate with it, one and all, in the active prosecution 
of a progressive plan for positive animal health. In_the 
words of that great veterinarian Sir Arnold Theiler, 
spoken at a meeting of the Central Veterinary Society, % 
long ago as January, 1929, we are adamant that “it 3 
about time that the brain which exists in the British 
veterinary profession should have an opportunity of 
showing what it can do.” 
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Tue Prestipent (Mr. Geo. N. Govutp) Gives HIS ADDRESS, WITH, 

on HIS LEFT, Mr. H. E. Bywater (Hon. TREASURER); ON HIS 

nicht, Mr. F. Knicut (GENERAL SECRETARY) AND PRoressor Wo. C. 
Mriter (IMMEDIATE Pasr PRESIDENT) 


Farmer & Stock-Breeder Photograph. 


Congress Attendance List 


We give below the list of delegates, members and visitors who 
altenaca the Annual Congress ot the Association held in London. 

Every efiort has been made to 1ender the list complete, but it 
is evident that many of those who participated omitted to sign 
the attendance book from which this record is compiled. 


MEMBERS 


Mr. G. N. Gould (President, N.V.M.A.), Miss A. M. Abrams, 
Messrs. ©. G. Allen, G. S. Allen, f£. H. Allen, L. G. Anderson, 
James Anderson, Mrs. J. E. Bagenal, Captain J. R. Barker, Messrs. 
§. F. Barnett, J. Barr, Dr. N. S. Barron, Messrs. W. G. Beaton, E. 
Beaumont, A. J. Beeson, F. R. Bell, Miss M. A. W. Bentley, Messrs. 
W. W. Black, T. le Q. Blampied, T. G. Bonallo, Professor T. J. 
Bosworth, Messrs. R. S. T. Bowden, H. G. Bowes, Miss M. L. 
Bingham, Miss W. B. Brancker, Messrs. J. B. Brooksby, W. Brown, 
Professor T. G. Browne, Messrs. J. W. Bruford, J. L. Buckingham, 
Professor J. B. Buxton (Principal of the Royal Veterinary College), 
Messrs. J. C. Buxton, H. E. Bywater (Hon. Treasurer, N.V.M.A.), 
J. W. Burgess, E. R. Callender, Dr. J. Carmichael, Messrs. C. W. 
Cartwright, H. G. Cembrowicz, C. R. Chadwick, F. Chambers, W. H. 
Chase, F, Christopher, H. M. Clark, Reginald Clark, N. M. Clayton, 
]. W. Conchie, E. R. Corrigall, G. D. Coward, M. Crawford, H. A. 
Crawshaw, P. Crosfield, F. A. Crowhurst, M. L. Dartnall, H. W. 
Dawes (President, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons), G. O. 
Davies, Dr. T. A. Dobie, Messrs. N. Dobson, C. H. Downe, K. D. 
Downham, T. M. Doyle, J. D. Dunn, P. D. Dunn, Major J. J. Dunlop, 
Messrs. F. A. Edgson, B. C. M. Edmonds, H. J. Edwards, Miss M. J. 
Farman, Miss P. FitzGerald, Messrs R. C. U. Fisher, W. Forgrave, 
Professor C. Formston, Professor A. A. Forsyth, Messrs. J. Fox, 
F. Francis, Miss M. J. Freak, Messrs. A. M. Fulton, T. E. Gibson, 
R. A. Gilmore, Dr. A. Ginsberg, R. E. Glover, L. St. Bel Golledge, 
H. Gooch, H. C. Gregory, O. V. Gunning, R. W. Hall, Major R. C. G. 
Hancock, Messrs. H. E. Harbour, F. B. Hardy, P. Harnett, W. M. 
Henderson, J. Hickman, Major T. Hicks, Messrs. S. L. Hignett, H. H. 
Holman, B. Holmes, Harry Holroyd, W. B. Howe, D. L. Hughes, 
].H. M. Hughes, E. Hulse, J. S. S. Inglis, Mr. E. S. James, Miss O. D. 
James, Messrs. E. D. Jenkins, S. Jennings, F. John, T. Johnson, E. B. 
Jones, T. H. Jones, W. W. O. Jones, Miss J. O. Joshua, Mrs. K. G. R. 
Kelly, Messrs. J. Keppie, P. Kiddle, Major W. H. Kirk, Messrs. G. C. 
Knight, N. H. Lambert, Dr. H. G. Lamont, Messrs. J. S. .J. 
Lauder, P. R. Leckie, R. M. Lee, F. B. Leech, J. W. G. Leiper, 
Dr. M. Levi, Mr. E. W. Little, Miss B. L. Lock, Messrs. D. I. 
MacAllister, J. Macdonald, R. Macgregor, Mrs. M. MacKay, 
Messrs. M. Maclellan, J. M. Macqueen, E. F. McCleery., Dr. I. 
McCunn, Messrs. W. M. McKay, W. McKinnon, T. G. McNabb, 
F. H. Manley, P. A. Mathew, H. T Matthews, E. Messervy, F. J. 
Milne, Ramsay Millar, Professor W. C. Miller, Messrs. J. A. 
Milton, T. M. Mitchell, Professor Wm. M. Mitchell (incoming 
President, N.V.M.A.), Mr. Alex Monro, Dr. R. F. Montgomerie, 
Mr. E. G. Morris, Miss D. R. Morton, Messrs. S. J. Motton. 
C. T. Murphy, J. C. Newhook, J. H. Norris, J. Norval, P. W. D. 
O'Connell, D. D. Ogilvie, G. M. G. Oliver, P. A. O'Neill, D. E. 


Orr, C. W. Ottaway, Eric Parker, J. S. Paterson, J. W. R. Pearce, 
A. E. Pierce, J. D. Peele, A. T. Phillipson, J. S. Pike, W. A. Pool, 
J. B. Polding, J. O. Powley, F. O. Priestley, D. Richardson, Philip 
Richmond, Lt.-Col. G. Rees-Mogg, Mr. D. Reeves, Lt.-Col. H. A. 
Reid, Mr. Charles Roberts, Dr. Alex Robertson, Messrs. W. G. 
Robinson, A. Sams, N. J. Scorgie, H. A. Scott-Dunn, R. Scoular, 
I. G. Shaw, W. L. Sheffield, Miss M. M. Sheahan, Messrs. H. H. 
Skinner, H. W. Steele-Bodger, H. C. Swann, Dr. A. W. Stableforth, 
Mr. F. H. Stainton, Miss S. Stainton, Messrs. J. T. Stamp, D. B. 
Steel, W. H. Stevens, J. S. Steward, J. Stewart, G. N. Sutherland, 
P. M. Sutton, Dr. E. L. Taylor, Messrs. F. B. O. Taylor, J. I. 
Taylor, R. J. Thomas, Mrs. E. I. Thomson, Messrs. Alex 
Thomson, A. Thomson, P. Thomson, Miss V. Tillemont- 
Thomason, Messrs. J. F. Timoney, C. W. Townsend, Miss Olga 
Uvarov, Messrs. E. Varley, S. B. Vine, R. F. Wall, P. W. Walker, 
J. C. Wallace, R. W. A. Watchorn, Arthur H. Watson, Charles 
Watson, P. S. Watts, W. L. Weipers, Edward Wilkinson, J. Willett, 
J. L. Williams, R. R. Willing, P. Wilson, Professor G. H. Wool- 
dridge, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, Miss Christine A, Woods, Major 
W. H. Wortley, Mr. A. J. Wright, Professor J. G. Wright, Mr. 
T. L. Wright (Hon. Secretary, N.V.M.A.) and Dr. J. Zweig. 


DELEGATES 


Major C. R. Chadwick, M.R.c.v.s., President, Iraq Veterinary 
Association. 

Dr. Grahame Edgar, Hon. Secretary, Australian Veterinary 
Association. 

Mr. R. H. Heywood, Veterinary Representative of Australian 
Meat: Board in London. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Finney, Australian Veterinary Officer in 
London. 

Dr. C. Melanidi, President, Greek Veterinary Association. 

Dr. N. Plum, President, Danish Veterinary Association. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Reid, F.R.c.v.s., D.v.H., representing New 
Zealand. 

Dr. L. JTobback, nominated by Minister of Colonies, Brussels, 
to represent the Belgian Congo. 

Dr. E. J. Voute, of Amsterdam. 


REPRESENTING GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Government of Northern Ireland: Captain A. Monro, F.R.c.v.s., 
Chief Veterinary Officer, and Dr. H. G. Lamont, m.r.c.v.s., Director 
of Veterinary Research. 

Department of Agriculture, Dublin: Professor T. G. Browne, 
M.SC., M.R.C.V.S., Principal of Dublin Veterinary College ; Mr. J. F. 
Timoney, M.R.c.v.s., Director of Veterinary Research Laboratory. 

Ministry for Local Government and Public Health, Dublin: 
Mr. P. Harnett, m.R.c.v.s., Veterinary Examiner. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Cardiff: Mr. J. H. M. Hughes, M.r.c.v.s., D.v.s.M., City Veterin- 
ary Officer; Councillor E. T. R. Jones. 

Edinburgh: Mr. J. Norvall, M.R.c.v.s., Veterinary Inspector. 

Glasgow: Mr. S. G. Abbott, M.R.c.v.s., D.v.s.M., Chief Veterinary 
Officer. 

Hull: Councillor Kneeshaw. 

Manchester: Mr. D. E. Orr, M.R.c.v.s., Chief Veterinary Officer : 
Councillor J. E. Burgess, Chairman of Markets Committee ; Alder- 
man Charles Wood, Deputy Chairman of Markets Committec ; 
Councillor A. Donovan; Mr. L. Kirkham, General Manager of 
Markets Committee. 

Corporation of London: Mr. E. F. McCleery, M.R.C.Vv.S., D.V.S.M., 
Clerk & Superintendent and Chief Veterinary Officer, Metropolitan 
Cattle Market. 

Portsmouth: Mr. R. Scoular, M.R.c.v.s., Veterinary Officer. 

West Ham: Mr. H. E. Bywater, m.R.c.v.s., Chief Veterinary 
Officer. 


VISITORS 


Mr. H. G. Aramburu, Mrs. J. R. Barker, Messrs. H. P. Chu, 
A. Donovan, M. Edgar, Mrs. E. M. Gould, Mrs. D. Hignett, Mrs. 
Lauder, Mrs. W. C. Miller, Mrs. G. M. G. Oliver, Mrs. D. Ogilvie, 
Messrs. O. Pollock, A. E. Puilkarui, R. S. Stevenson, Mrs. W. R. 
Wooldridge and Mrs. G. H. Wooldridge. 

Total attendance recorded 280 


Weekty WispoM 
The application of science must be based upon scientific faci and 
not upon administrative expediency.—Gro. N. Goutp, Presidential 
Address, N.V.M.A., London Congress, 1946. 
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NATIONAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


ANNUAL CONGRESS, 1946 


The Annual Congress, 1946, was held at the Royal Veterinary 
College, Royal College Street, London, N.W.1, from September 
22nd to September 27th. 


Opening Meeting 

The opening meeting was held in the Grand Hall of the college 
on Monday, September 23rd, with the President, Mr. George N. 
Gould, M.R.c.v.s., in the chair. : 

The Presipent: It is my privilege to address you at this opening 
meeting of Congress. I wish to refer, first of all, to the very 
valuable efforts of the Provisional Committee in making the arrange- 
ments which started with such success yesterday at the function 
organized by the Central Society at the Zoological Gardens. | 
think we can say that no Congress has ever started off so well 
and we owe a great debt of gratitude to the Central Society for 
arranging such generous hospitality and staging such an interesting 
afternoon for us. We were very sorry that their President, Mr. 
Hodgman, could not be present. We understand that he is making 
good progress from his illness and we hope to see him before 
the end of this week. 

We also owe a great debt of gratitude to Professor Buxton and 
the staff of this College for the arrangements made here. 

This Congress has been organized with a view to providing 
interest for everybody. Papers, demonstrations, exhibition, and the 
business meetings all call for your attendance and interest. The 
profession is living in very momentous days and this is a time 
when the support of all members is necessary and cannot simply 
be limited to attendance at social functions and the less serious 
affairs of a Congress. We want your support and your help in 
all branches of the National’s work. The Association has achieved 
remarkable things both nationally and, I believe, internationally, 
and that will extend, but it depends upon you how far we can 
go. We are expecting you to rally round and to support your 
officers and your Committees to the full not only here but in 
your Divisions and in your practices. There have unfortunately 
been difficulties in regard to this Congress in the matter of tickets 
for the various functions and we have had to disappoint a number 
of people, but you will appreciate the difficulties of catering and 
service which limits numbers and which has made it impossible 
for us to cope with the exceptional demand on this occasion. If 
those who have been disappointed will contact the General Secretary 
any tickets which become available will be issued in strict rotation. 

It is now my privilege to welcome the overseas delegates. We 
are extremely happy to see them here I would like to mention 
first Dr. N. Plum, President of the Danish Veterinary Association 
which was responsible for the extraordinarily generous arrange- 
ments made for the visit of the children and womenfolk of members 
of the profession to Denmark this summer. Dr. Plum has a very 
great veterinary reputation and there is much which we can learn 
from him. We also have with us Dr. Qonstantin Melanidi, Director 
of the Institute of Veterinary Bacteriology, Ministry of Agriculture 


in Athens, and President of the Greek Veterinary Association. - 


Dr. Melanidi has signified his intention of being present during 
the whole of Congress and some very interesting developments are 
pending in regard to the ways in which the veterinary profession 
in this country will be able to help in the rehabilitation of 
veterinary science in Greece. 

Among others present are :— 


Major C. R. Chadwick, M.R.c.v.s., President, Iraq Veterinary 
Association ; 

Dr. Grahame Edgar, 
Association ; 

Mr. R. H. Heywood, Veterinary Representative of Australian 
Meat Board in London ; 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Finney, Australian Veterinary Officer 
in London ; 

Lt.-Col. H. A. Reid, F.R.c.v.s., D.v.H., representing New Zealand. 

Dr. L. Tobback, nominated by Minister of Colonies, Brussels, 
to represent Belgian Congo ; 

Dr. E. J. Voute, of Amsterdam. 

Then we have with us representing Government Departments : — 

Government of Northern Ireland: Captain A. Monro, F.R.c.v.s., 
Chief Veterinary Officer, and Dr. H. G. Lamont, m.r.c.v.s., 
Director of Veterinary Research ; 

Department of Agriculture, Dublin: Professor T. G. Browne, 

M.SC., M.R.C.V.S., Principal of Dublin Veterinary College, Mr. 

J. F. Timoney, m.r.c.v.s., Director of Veterinary Research 

Laboratory ; 


Hon. Secretary, Australian Veterinary 


Papers Presented to Congress 


The papers presented to this year’s Congress had as their general 
theme the progressive work of the profession during the war years. 
Their appeal was clearly demonstrated by the large and remarkably 
uniform attendance in the Grand Hall of the Royal Veterinary 
College throughout the series: between 200 and 250 members were 
present and they showed a keen interest in every paper, which was 
reflected in the expression of some disappointment that the time 
available for discussion did not permit of the participation of more 
than a small proportion of would-be contributors. 

In this issue we publish (below) the first to be read and discussed, 
that by Dr. W. S. Gordon, M.R.c.v.s., F.R.S.E., “ Advances in Veter- 
inary Research.” Next week’s issue will contain the paper on 
“Some Recent Advances in Veterinary Medicine and Surgery in 
Large-Animal Practice” by Mr. T. Norman Gold, M.r.c.v.s. In 
succeeding numbers of the Record will be reproduced, also with 
reports of discussions, that by Mr. W. L. Weipers, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.s.M.,, 
on the same subject as relating to small-animal practice, and the 
papers by Mr. J. N. Ritchie, B.sc., M.R.c.vs., D.v.s.M., and Mr. H. W. 
Steele-Bodger, M.R.c.v.s., on “ War-time Achievements of the British 
Home Veterinary Services.” 

The first scientific paper of Congress was read by Dr. W. &. 
Gordon, M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. on Monday, September 23rd, 1946, when 
Professor J. Basil Buxton, M.a., F.R.C.V.S., D.vV.H., Principal of the 
Royal Veterinary College, presided. 


Advances in Veterinary Research 
by 
W. S. GORDON, PpuH.p., M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 
AGRICULTURAL CouNnciL, FieLp Station, Compton, Berks. 


Louping-ill, Tick-borne Fever and Scrapie 

In 1930 Pool, Brownlee & Wilson recorded that louping-ill was 
a transmissible disease. Greig et al. (1931) showed that the infective 
agent was a filter-passing virus with neurotropic characters and 
Brownlee & Wilson (1932) that the essential pathology was that 
of an encephalomyelitis. Gordon, Brownlee, Wilson & MacLeod 
(1932) and MacLeod & Gordon (1932) confirmed and extended this 
work. It was shown that on louping-ill farms the virus was 
present in the blood of many sheep which did not show clinical 
symptoms indicating involvement of the central nervous system 
and that for the perpetuation and spread of the disease these sub- 
clinical cases were probably of greater importance than the frank 
clinical cases because, in Nature, the disease was spread by the 
tick, [Ixodes ricinus L. More recently Wilson (1945, 1946) has des- 
cribed the cultivation of the virus in a chick embryo medium, 
the pathogenic properties of this culture virus and the preparation 
of louping-ill antiserum. 

Between 1931 and 1934 I carried out experiments which resulted 
in the development of an effective vaccine for the prevention of 
louping-ill.* This vaccine has been in general use since 1935 
and in his annual report to the Animal Diseases Research Associa- 
tion this year, Dr. Greig stated that about 227,000 doses of vaccine 
had been issued from Moredun alone. 


* Dr. Gordon illustrated this portion of his paper by means of 
graphs and diagrams projected by the epidiascope. 


Ministry for Local Government and Public Health, Dublin: 
Mr. P. Harnett, M.r.c.v.s., Veterinary Examiner. 

And Representatives of Local Authorities: 

Cardiff: Mr. J. H. M. Hughes, M.R.c.v.s., D.v.s.M., City Veterinary 
Officer ; Councillor E. T. R. Jones ; 

Edinburgh: Mr. J. Norvall, M.R.c.v.s., Veterinary Inspector ; 

Glasgow: Mr. S. G. Abbott, M.R.c.v.s., D.v.s.M., Chief Veterinary 
Officer ; 

Hull: Councillor Kneeshaw ; 

Manchester: Mr. D. E. Orr, M.R.c.v.s., Chief Veterinary Officer; 
Councillor J. E. Burgess, Chairman of Markets Committee; 
Alderman Charles Wood, Deputy Chairman of Markets Com- 
mittee; Councillor A. Donovan; Mr. L. Kirkham, Genefal 
Manager of Markets Committee ; 

Corporation of London: Mr. E. F. McCleery, M.R8.C.v.S., D.V.S.M, 
Clerk and Superintendent and Chief Veterinary Officer, Metro- 
politan Cattle Market ; 

Portsmouth: Mr. R. Scoular, M.R.c.v.s., Veterinary Officer ; 

West Ham: Mr. H. E. Bywater, m.R.c.v.s., Chief Veterinary 
Officer. 

I extend a hearty welcome to all members, visitors and repre- 

sentatives with sincerity, and now declare open the 1946 Congress 
of the Association. 
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This investigation, however, did not begin and end with the 
sudy of louping-ill; it had, by good fortune, a more romantic 
wrn and less fortunately a final dramatic twist which led almost 
to catastrophe. After it had been established that a solid im- 
munity to louping-ill could be induced in sheep, a group of 
immunized and a group of susceptible animals were placed together 
on the tick-infested pasture of a louping-ill farm. Each day all 
the animals were gathered and their temperatures were recorded. 
It was anticipated that febrile reactions with some fatalities would 
epclop in the controls while the louping-ill immunes would remain 
normal. Contrary to expectation, however, every sheep, both im- 
mune and control, developed a febrile reaction. This unexpected 
result made necessary further investigation which showed that the 
febrile reaction in the louping-ill immunes was due to a hitherto 
undescribed infective agent, a Rickettsia-like organism which could 
be observed in the cytoplasm of the granular leucocytes, especially 
the neutrophil polymorphs (MacLeod (1932), Gordon, Brownlee, 
Wilson & MacLeod (1932), MacLeod & Gordon (1933), MacLeod 
(1936) ). MacLeod collected ticks over many widely separated parts 
of Scotland and all were found to harbour the infective agent of 
tick-borne fever, and it is probable that all sheep on tick-infested 
farms develop this disease, at least on the first occasion that they 
become infested with ticks. When the infection is passed in series 
through susceptible adult sheep it causes a severe, febrile reaction, 
dullness and loss of bodily condition but it rarely, if ever, proves 
fatal. It is clear, however, that it aggravates the harmful effects 
of a louping-ill infection and it is a serious additional complication 
to such infections as pyaemia and the anaerobic infections which 
beset lambs on the hill farms of Northern Britain. 

Studying the epidemiology of louping-ill on hill farms it became 
obvious that the pyaemic condition of lambs described by 
M’Fadyean (1894) was very prevalent on tick-infested farms. 
Pyaemia is a crippling condition of lambs associated with tick-bite 
and is often confused with louping-ill. It is caused by infection 
with Staphylococcus aureus and affected animals may show abscess 
formation on the skin, in the joints, viscera, meninges and else- 
where in the body. It was thought that tick-borne fever might 
have been a predisposing factor in this disease and unsuccessful 
attempts were made by Taylor, Holman & Gordon (1941) to repro- 
duce the condition by infecting lambs subcutaneously with the 
staphylococcus and concurrently producing infections with tick- 
borne fever and louping-ill in the same lambs. Work on pyaemia 
was then continued by McDiarmid (1946a, 1946b, 1946c), who 
succeeded in reproducing a pyaemic disease in mice, guinea-pigs 
and lambs similar to the naturally occurring condition by intra- 
venous inoculation of Staphylococcus aureus. He also found a 
bacteraemic form of the disease in which no gross pyaemic lesions 
were observed. The prevention or treatment of this condition 
presents a formidable problem. It is unlikely that staphylococcal 
toxoid will provide an effective immunity and even if penicillin 
roved to be a successful treatment, the difficulty of applying it 
in adequate and sustained dosage to young lambs on hill farms 
would be almost insurmountable. 

From 1931 to 1934 field trials to test the immunizing value 
and harmlessness of the louping-ill vaccine were carried out on a 
gradually increasing scale. Many thousands of sheep were vac- 
cinated and similar numbers, living under identical conditions, 
were left as controls. The end result showed that an average 
mortality of about 9 per cent. in the controls was reduced to less 
than | per cent. in the vaccinated animals. While the efficiency 
of the vaccine was obvious after the second year of work, previous 
bitter experience had shown the wisdom of withholding a biological 
product from widespread use until it had been successfully pro- 
duced in bulk, as opposed to small-scale experimental production 
and until it had been thoroughly tested for immunizing efficiency 
and freedom from harmful effects. It was thought that after 
four years’ testing this stage had been reached in 1935, and in 
the spring of that year the vaccine was issued for general use. It 
comprised a 10 per cent. saline suspension of brain, spinal cord 
and spleen tissues taken from sheep five days after infection with 
louping-ill virus by intracerebral inoculation. To this suspension 
0-35 per cent. of formalin was added to inactivate the virus and 
its safety for use as a vaccine was checked by intracerebral inocula- 
tion of mice and sheep and by the inoculation of culture medium. 


‘Its protective power was proved by vaccinating sheep and later 


subjecting them, along with controls, to a test dose of living virus. 

Vaccine for issue had to be free from detectable, living virus 
and capable of protecting sheep against a test dose of virus applied 
subcutaneously. The 1935 vaccine conformed to these standards 
and was issued for inoculation in March as three separate batches 
labelled 1, 2 and 3. The tissues of 140 sheep were employed 
to make batch 1 of which 22,270 doses were used; 114 to make 
batch 2 of which 18,000 doses were used and 44 to make batch 3 
of which 4,360 doses were used. All the sheep tissues incorporated 
in the vaccine were obtained from yearling sheep. During 1935 
and 1936 the vaccine proved highly efficient in the prevention 


of louping-ill and no user observed any ill-effect in the inoculated 


animals. In September, 1937, two and a half years after vaccinating 
the sheep, two owners complained that scrapie, a disease which 
had not before been observed in the Blackface breed, was appearing 
in their stock of Blackface sheep and further that it was confined 
to animals vaccinated with louping-ill vaccine in 1935. At that 
Stage it was difficult to conceive thai the occurrence could be 
associated with the injection of the vaccine but in view of the 
implications, I visited most of the farms on which sheep had been 
vaccinated in 1935. It was at this point that the investigation 
reached its dramatic phase; I shall not forget the profound effect 
on my emotions when I visited these farms and was warmly wel- 
comed because of the great benefits resulting from the application 
of louping-ill vaccine, whereas the chief purpose of my visit was 
to determine if scrapie was appearing in the inoculated sheep. 
The enquiry made the position clear. Scrapie was developing in 
the sheep vaccinated in 1935 and it was only in a few instances 
that the owner was associating the occurrence with louping-ill 
vaccination. The disease was affecting all breeds and it was 
confined to the animals vaccinated with batch 2. This was clearly 
demonstrated on a number of farms on which batch | had been 
used to inoculate the hoggs in 1935 and batch 2 to inoculate 
the ewes. None of the hoggs, which at this time were three- 
year-old ewes, were effected, whereas scrapie had appeared in the 
old ewes. At this time it was difficult to forecast whether all 
of the 18,000 sheep which had received batch 2 vaccine would 
develop scrapie. It was fortunate, however, that the majority of 
the sheep vaccinated with batch 2 were ewes and therefore all 
that were four years old and upwards at the time of vaccination 
had already been disposed of and there only remained the ewes 
which had been two to three years old at the time of vaccination, 
consequently no accurate assessment of the incidence of scrapie 
could be made. On a few farms, however, where vaccination was 
confined to hoggs, the incidence ranged from | per cent. to 35 per 
cent. with an average of about 5 per cent. Since batch 2 vaccine 
had been incriminated as a probable source of scrapie infection, 
an attempt was made to trace the origin of the 112 sheep whose 
tissues had been included in the vaccine. It was found that they 
had been supplied by three owners and that all were of the 
Blackface or Greyface breed with the exception of eight which 
were Cheviot lambs born in 1935 from ewes which had been in 
contact with scrapie infection. Some of these contact ewes 
developed scrapie in 1936-37 and three surviving fellow lambs to 
the eight included in the batch 2 vaccine of 1935 developed 
scrapie, one in September, 1936, one in February, 1937, and one 
in November, 1937. There was, therefore, strong presumptive 
evidence that the eight Cheviot lambs included in the vaccine 
although apparently healthy were, in fact, in the incubative stage 
of a scrapie infection and that in their tissues there was an 
infective agent which had contaminated the batch 2 vaccine, 
rendering it liable to set up scrapie. If that assumption was 
correct then the evidence indicated that :— 

(1) the infective agent of scrapie was present in the brain, spinal 
cord and/or spleen of infected sheep, 

(2) it could withstand a concentration of formalin of 0-35 per 
cent. which inactivated the virus of louping-ill ; 

(3) it could be transmitted by subcutaneous inoculation ; 

(4) it had an incubative period of two years and longer. 

Two Frenchmen, Cuillé & Chelle (1939) as the result of experi- 
ments ‘commenced in 1932, reported the successful infection of 
sheep by inoculation of emulsions of spinal cord or brain material 
by the intracerebral, epidural, intraocular and subcutaneous routes. 
The incubation period varied according to the route employed, 
being one year intracerebrally, 15 months intrxocularly and 20 
months subcutaneously. They failed to infect rabbits but suc- 
ceeded in infecting goats. Another important part of their work 
showed that the infective agent could pass through a Chamberland 
L3 filter, thus demonstrating that the infective agent was a 
filtrable virus. It was a curious coincidence that while they 
were doing their transmission experiments their work was being 
confirmed by the unforeseeable infectivity of a formalinized tissue 
vaccine. 

As a result of this experience a large-scale transmission experi- 
ment involving the use of 788 sheep was commenced in 1938 on a 
farm specially taken for the purpose by the Animal Diseases 
Research Association with funds provided by the Agricultural 
Research Council. The experiment was designed to determine the 
nature of the infective agent and the pathogenesis of the disease. 
It is only possible here to give a summary of the result which 
showed that (1) saline suspensions of brain and spinal cord tissue 
of sheep affected with scrapie were infective to normal sheep 
when inoculated intracerebrally or subcutaneously ; (2) the incuba- 
tion period after intracerebral inoculation was seven months and 
upwards and only 60 per cent. of the inoculated sheep developed 
scrapie during a period of four and a half years ; (3) the incubation 
period after subcutaneous inoculation was 15 months and upwards 
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and only about 30 per cent. of the inoculated sheep developed’ 
the disease during the four and a half years; (4) the infective 
agent was of small size and probably a filtrable virus. 

rhe prolonged incubative period of the disease and the remark- 
able resistance of the causal agent to formalin are features of 
distinct interest. It still remains to determine if a biological test 
can be devised to detect infected animals so that they can be 
killed for food before they develop clinical symptoms and to 
explore the possibilities of producing an immunity to the disease. 

Diseases Caused by Deficiency of Trace Elements 

These conditions have been the subject of important work in 
recent years by Greig and Stewart at Moredun and Green at 
Weybridge. Perhaps the outstanding examples are swayback in 
lambs shown by Innes & Shearer (1940) to be due to a degeneration 
of the myelin of the central nervous system associated in a way 
not perfectly understood with a fall in the blood copper level and 
pining in sheep and cattle due to a deficiency of cobalt. The 
present position of the investigations into pining due to lack 
of cobalt has been very clearly described by Stewart (1946). The 
condition of pine as it occurs in the Border areas was noted by 
Godden and Grimmett in 1928 and in 1930 the attention of Greig 
was drawn to the acute condition of pine which exists in Tiree. 
A study of the affected animals demonstrated the similarity of 
the condition to the bush-sickness of New Zealand and Greig (1933) 
initiated a conjoint research on the island of Tiree between the 
Animal Diseases Research Association, the Macaulay Institute for 
Soil Research and the Rowett Institute. This work showed that 
“pining” in young cattle on Tiree could readily be both pre- 
vented and cured by feeding iron oxide and it was tentatively 
concluded that the disease was due to some form of iron deficiency 
in the soil. The use of iron compounds for the prevention of 
“pine” was quickly extended to the mainland and was attended 
by satisfactory results. Underwood & Filmer (1935), two Western 
Australian workers, showed that the curative agent in crude iron 
oxide used in the treatment of an Australian pining condition, 
enzootic marasmus, was cobalt. Once this result was confirmed 
it was not long before it was shown that the other similar condi- 
tions in sheep and cattle in other parts of the world could be 
prevented yom cured by the feeding of small quantities of pure 
cobalt salts, The joint research work by the Animal Diseases 
Research Association and the Macaulay Institute for Soil Research 
has shown that there are large cobalt-deficient areas in Scotland 
and it has been convincingly demonstrated that top-dressing the 
pastures in these areas with cobalt is as efficient as dosing the 
animals and further, it is the more attractive method of preventing 
and curing pining in lambs. Stewart states that the investigations 
indicate that a cobalt content in the herbage of above eight parts 
per hundred million is necessary to ensure complete health and 
that where the herbage cobalt content is below five parts per 
hundred million it is most unlikely that healthy lambs can be 
reared. When it is realized that the monetary gain in value 
of 42 lambs grazing six acres of a cobalt-dressed pasture was £60 
greater than the return from a similar group of lambs grazing 
an untreated portion of the pasture, it is easy to appreciate the 
great economic importance of this research work to the sheep 
industry of Scotland and wherever the disease is suspected either 
soil or herbage analysis should” be arranged to determine if there 
is a cobalt deficiency and if so advice should be obtained from a 
soil chemist as to whether the pasture is one suitable for top- 
dressing with cobalt. 


Tuberculins 

It is well recognized that no tuberculin is completely specific, 
the very familiar illustration being the animal which is known 
to be infected with avian tuberculosis but which gives a positive 
reaction when tested with mammalian tuberculin. If I am inter- 
preting the position correctly this is due to the production by 
the mammalian organism of a little avian tuberculin in addition 
to a larger amount of mammalian tuberculin. [I understand that 
biochemists have been exploring the possibility of finding a method 
of inactivating the unwanted portion of the tuberculin without 
seriously damaging the specific portion. Success in this field 
would have enormous advantages and it would be interesting to 
hear the views of those engaged in work on this subject. 


Brucellosis Infection in Bovines 

In 1932 a committee was formed in Scotland with the object 
of enquiring into the problem of contagious bovine abortion and 
it fell to my lot to undertake an immunological study of this 
disease. Since no adequate facilities existed for studying the prob- 
lem in cattle, a search was made for a suitable, small, experimental 
animal and the guinea-pig was finally selected. The object I had 
in view was to establish a method whereby the prophylactic value 
of different vaccines prepared from Brucella abortus could be 
estimated and compared in guinea-pigs. In the event of a suitable 
method being found and agen it could be shown that guinea- 
pigs could be protected by certain vaccines against a test dose 


of infection, the work was to be extended to similar trials jp 
cattle. In the first place several laboratory and field strains of 
Brucella abortus were examined for virulence by intecting groups 
of guinea-pigs with comparable doses of each strain and six weeks 
Jater killing the animals and determining which strain caused the 
greatest enlargement of the spleen and the heaviest degree of 
intection. The minimum infective dose of the most virulent strain 
was then determined and using this test dose my colleague, 
A. W. Taylor, tested the immunizing value of 15 dead vaccines, 
which included all the vaccines of this type on the market in 
1934. [his was done by injecting groups of guinea-pigs with the 
vaccine under test and later infecting these along with a similar 
number of controls with the selected infective dose of virulent 
organisms. None of these vaccines produced an effective degree 
of immunity in guinea-pigs. This work was reported to the Scottish 
Committee on Contagious Bovine Abortion and to the Committee 
of the Agricultural Research Council on Br. abortus Infection in 
Animals and Man. In 1936 these two committees were amal- 
gamated and the subsequent work in cattle was carried out under 
the aegis of this Committee at the South Eastern Agricultural 
College, Wye, the Ministry of Agriculture Laboratories, Weybridge, 
the Institute of Animal Pathology, Cambridge, and the Agricul- 
tural Research Council, Field Station, Compton. Further work 
at Moredun was limited to testing the immunizing value in 
guinea-pigs of five living vaccines. Four of these were prepared 
from avirulent strains, two of which, 45/7 and 45/24, were kindly 
supplied by Dr. A. D. McEwen, two, 805 and 85X by Dr. I. F 
Huddleson of Michigan, U.S.A., and one from a fully virulem 
field strain isolated at Moredun. One of the avirulent strains, 
45/7, produced a consistently good degree of immunity while the 
remaining three had no better value than the dead vaccines. The 
vaccine made from the fully virulent strain conferred an almost 
complete immunity against the test infection. This method of 
testing abortion vaccines has proved of great value in the study 
of immunity to Brucellosis infection and has been used and _per- 
fected by McEwen, Stableforth and de Ropp. A good description 
of its use is by de Ropp (1945) who employed the method to show 
that vaccines prepared from strain 19 give a higher degree of 
protection in guinea-pigs than those prepared from strain 45 20. 
McEwen (1937 to 1946) records the result of extensive immuno- 
logical studies of Brucellosis infection culminating in field trials 
with a vaccine prepared from strain 45/20 which does not stimulate 
the production of agglutinins in vaccinated animals. He found 
that when virgin heifers received two inoculations of this vaccine 
followed by further vaccination after successive pregnancies, the 
incidence of abortion in infected herds could be kept at a very 
low level. After the establishment of the Agricultural, Research 
Council’s Field Station, which provided isolation buildings for a 
considerable number of cattle, it became possible to carry out 
critical immunity tests in cattle on principles similar to those used 
in guinea-pigs. Thus it became possible to vaccinate a group of 
cattle and when they were about five months pregnant they could 
be tested for immunity by applying a test dose of Br. abortus 
which was capable of infecting all of a similar group of non- 
vaccinated cattle. This work was carried out by Edwards, de Ropp 
& McLeod (1945) who tested the immunizing value of a_ living 
vaccine prepared from strain 45/20 (McEwen) and by Edwards, 
McDiarmid, de Ropp & McLeod (1946) who tested, in a similar 
way, a vaccine prepared from the American strain $19 (Buck, 
1930; Huddleson, 1942; Crawford, 1944). This work showed that, 
of the two vaccines, S 19 gave a better protection than 45/20 which 
confirmed the observations of Stableforth (1945) and de Ropp who 
found that in guinea-pigs strain 19 produced a significantly higher 
protection than strain 45/20. Critical examination of present 
evidence regarding these two strains shows that 45/20 is more 


virulent than $19 yet it produces a poorer immunity both in 
cattle and guinea-pigs. This would appear to be an anomalous 
result because it is generally accepted that the more virulent 4 
strain the better the immunizing value of the vaccine it pro 
duces. The anomaly, however, may be explained by the fact that 
45/20 is serologically rough and although more virulent, it may 
lack an antigen, possessed by the less virulent smooth strain 1°. 
which is of importance in blocking infection with fully virulent 
smooth field strains. 

While it would be rash indeed to suggest that the character 
of reduced virulence of either strain 45/20 or strain 19 is fixed, 
present evidence (McEwen (1940b), Edwards et al. (1945 and 1946), 
Mingle, Manthei & Jasmin (1941) and Birch, Gilman & Stone 
(1937)) indicates that strain 19 is the more stable of the two. 
For this reason it is the more desirable strain to use in herds 
producing milk for human consumption where pasteurization of 
the milk is not practised. . 

There are still a number of things to learn about immunity 
to Brucellosis not least of which is the duration of protection after 
one vaccination. Until more is known about this it would be 4 
wise precaution not to risk an animal for longer than two 
pregnancies after vaccination without revaccinating. It is also 
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desirable to determine if a sufficient degree of immunity for the 
life-time of cows can be produced by confining vaccination to the 
young stock. Even if this involved vaccination on two or three 
scasions it would be more acceptable than upsetting cows during 
lactation by subjecting them to vaccination. In addition to this, 
work continues at Weybridge in the search for an efficient dead 
vaccine and Gilbert’s preliminary results indicate that the pro- 
duction of a potent, lifeless vaccine may not be a forlorn hope. 


Bovine Mastitis 

Mastitis is a term used to denote inflammation of the mammary 
gland and when one considers the enormous development of this 
gland, the delicacy and complexity of its structure, the fact that 
it is buffeted about between the hind legs of a cow, frequently 
trodden on or damaged by horns, that it has four openings to 
the air of a cowshed and that there is a bacteriologically con- 
taminated traffic passing twice and sometimes three times daily 
between the udders in a herd of cows, it is littke wonder that the 
gland is frequently the subject of an inflammatory reaction. 

Opinions still differ as to the primary cause of the disease but 
trauma is one which cannot lightly be ignored. The numerous 
bacteriological studies that have been made, notably those by 
Minett, Stableforth and Edwards, leave little doubt that streptococci, 
staphylococci and diphtheroid bacilli are either important primary 
causes Of mastitis or important contaminating organisms whose 
activities must be limited or stopped if the disease is to be con- 
trolled. It is generally accepted that Str. agalactiae is the main 
organism present in the milk of about 70 to 80 per cent. of all 
cases of mastitis and it is to this type of infection that I will 
confine my remarks. 

The importance of streptococcus mastitis as a major problem 
in economic milk production has led the Agricultural Research 
Council to pay increasing attention to the disease and in 1941 
they initiated a series of co-ordination field and laboratory investiga- 
tions with the object of obtaining further information on some 
of the main questions still at issue. The early stages of this work 
have been published (1944) as Bulletin No. 2 in the Review Series 
of the Imperial Bureau of Animal Health. In the light of the 
findings set out in the review, it may be concluded that while 
streptococcus mastitis has been eradicated from a few selected 
herds by removing infected animals, it is clear that this method 
is too slow, too uncertain and too costly to offer a reasonable 
hope of freeing any large portion of our dairy herds. The work 
clearly shows, however, that the natural habitat of Str. agalactiae 
is in, or on, the bovine udder and that it does not readily 
colonize in other sites. Consequently work at various laboratories 
is now developing along three main lines. The first to determine 
if a practicable milking technique can be devised which would 
lessen the risk of spreading infection during the milking process. 
The second to test the efficiency of new therapeutic substances 
in the treatment of the disease and the third, long-term research, 
to obtain a more adequate knowledge of the pathogenesis of bovine 
mastitis which might reveal other lines along which a successful 
attack might be made on the disease. 

The main work at present in progress at Compton is directed 
towards a study of the effect of good milking hygiene and thera- 
peutic treatment in lessening the incidence of streptococcus 
mastitis. The milking hygiene in one of our herds has been 
improved by means of having. two sets of teat cups for each 
milking unit so that it is possible to have one set soaking in 
disinfectant while the other set is in use. This, coupled with 
no hand-stripping and the use of separate udder cloths for washing 
each cow appears to have had the effect of keeping the incidence 
of infection in the herd at a low level. While the principle 
underlying the method is sound, and while it does not slow down 
the milking process, it will require a much more extended trial 
before it can be recommended as a practicable method for general 
use. 

The preliminary work on the therapeutic efficiency of intra- 
mammary infusion with sulphanilamide, tyrothricin and penicillin 
on streptococcus mastitis has been published by Edwards & 
Brownlee (1946). 

It is perhaps an interesting historical fact that the first two cows 
to be treated with penicillin in this country were injected by 
Edwards at Compton in 1943 with penicillin, recovered from the 
urine of a. human patient under the care of Sir Howard Florey at 
Oxford. These two cows were cured but a long time elapsed before 
a sufficient supply of penicillin became available to confirm that 
this was not a chance result. The work done by Edwards and 
Brownlee has been so recently published that it is only necessary 
here to say that they were able to sterilize about 70 to 80 per 
cent. of udders infected with streptococci either by two daily 
injections of penicillin, four daily injections of sulphanilamide 
suspended in a creamy, oil-water emulsion, or two daily injections 
of tyrothricin. Of the three substances tested, penicillin was the 
most bland, sulphanilamide next and tyrothricin the most irritant. 


Penicillin has now been subjected to extensive trial in many 
parts of the world and the co-ordinated trials in this country 
show that about 80 per cent. of quarters infected with streptococci 
can be sterilized by two daily injections of 20,000 units. 

It was perhaps fortunate that we experienced primary tuber- 
culosis of the udder in cows which were being treated by intra- 
mammary infusion because it helped to emphasize the danger of 
the adoption of the method on a widespread scale in the herds 
of this country unless adequate precautions are taken to ensure 
the sterility of the products and the apparatus used in the treat- 
ment of each cow. We have, therefore, experimented with the 
production of a collapsible metal tube with an extended nozzle 
in the form of a teat syphon which is covered with a screw-on 
cap. These tubes are suitable for holding one dose of sulphanila- 
mide cream and they have the advantage that once used they 
must be discarded. This obviates the necessity of sterilizin 
apparatus at the farm or having an extremely large number o 
sterile instruments for the injections. 

It now remains to subject penicillin and sulphanilamide to ex- 
tended field trial under the varying conditions which obtain in 
different parts of the country and the veterinary investigation 
officers have kindly agreed to co-operate in this work. The experi- 
ment will compare the efficiency of penicillin applied as two doses, 
each 20,000 units applied on consecutive days, with four doses of 
sulphanilamide cream applied by means of collapsible tubes on 
four consecutive days. 


Bovine Trichomoniasis 

Important advances in our knowledge of bovine trichomoniasis 
have been made in recent years. Since much of the work has 
been done in the Veterinary Department of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Northern Ireland, it is only necessary for me to 
introduce the subject and leave it to Dr. Lamont, the opener of 
the discussion, to cover the advances which have recently been 
made in this field. ; 


Swine Fever 


The outstanding advance in the investigation of pig diseases 
has been the introduction of crystal violet vaccine for the pre- 


vention of swine fever by the late Dr. M. Dorset, of the Bureau - 


of Animal Industry, U.S.A., and the subsequent investigations in 
America by McBryde & Cole (1936) and in this country by Doyle 
(1942) and Matthews & Doyle (1943). As stated by Doyle, if the 
claims made for the vaccine are substantiated, it will undoubtedly 
provide a cheap, safe and valuable method for the control of 
swine fever and one particularly suitable to the conditions obtaining 
in Great Britain. 

The vaccine is prepared by infecting pigs with swine fever 
virus and on the sixth or seventh day after infection the blood 
is withdrawn under sterile conditions. To 800 ml. of defibrinated 
blood is added, with stirring, 100 ml. of a 0-5 per cent. crystal 
violet solution and 100 ml. of a 3-0 per cent. aqueous solution 
of phenol. The whole is then incubated for 14 days at 37°C. 
and this comprises the vaccine. 

As a result of his work in testing this vaccine, Doyle concluded 
that (1) it protected pigs against both artificial and contact infec- 
tion with swine fever virus; (2) the immunity, which developed 
about the twelfth day after vaccination, lasted for at least ten 
months under laboratory conditions ; (3) vaccinated pigs did not 
transmit infection to in-contact pigs; (4) repeated lots of vaccine 
of a reasonably uniform potency could be produced. Matthews and 
Doyle then tested the vaccine under the varying conditions that 
obtain in the field. They exposed 36 vaccinated pigs to very heavy 
contamination with swine fever infection in 17 naturally-occurring 
outbreaks of swine fever. The vaccinated pigs showed a high 
degree of protection. Of the 36 vaccinated animals 31 resisted 
infection, one died of acute swine fever, one became ill but 
recovered and three showed reactions of a minor character. On 
these results the vaccine shows high promise of effectively reducing 
the enormous annual loss of pigs from swine fever. 


Grass Sickness in Horses 

While in the case of some of the other diseases discussed I 
have been able to give a satisfactory picture of the cause dis- 
covered and control measures evolved, in the case of grass sickness 
I can only say if you wish to reduce the incidence of this disease 
it can possibly be accomplished by not allowing horses to graze 
and even if this precaution is observed, a small number of cases 
must still be anticipated. : 

The disease has been the subject of investigation by the staff 
at Moredun Institute for over a quarter of a century and Greig 
(1942) has given a general review of scme of this work. ? 

At the Annual Congress in 1934 I presented a paper entitled 
“Entero-Toxaemia in Herbivorous Animals—Its Possible Bearin 
on Grass Sickness in Horses,” and showed that the toxin o 
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Cl. welchti type D had been detected in filtrates of the small 
bowel contents from three out of 21 cases of acute grass sickness. 
li is only possible in the scope of this paper to give a brief 
outline ot the final issue of this work. From 1933 to 1936, 117 
horses affected with grass sickness were examined for the presence 
of this toxin and a positive result was obtained in two to four 
horses each year, making a total of 13 positive cases. In 37 
horses in which death was not caused by grass sickness, neither 
Cl. welchii type D nor its toxin was detected. The significance of 
this finding in rélatlon to the causation of grass sickness had 
to be determined. Consequently in 1935, 617 horses were injected 
subcutaneously with 15 ml. of a homologous type D antitoxic serum 
and on the same farms 692 horses were lett as controls. The 
injections were made in the latter part of May and the horses 
turned out to pasture immediately after. The result of the 
experiment was obscured because of the occurrence of a reaction 
in the inoculated horses. No immediate ill-effects followed the 
use of the serum, but 30 to 77 days after injection 30 per cent. 
of the 617 inoculated horses developed an oedematous condition 
of the muzzle and 47 of these exhibited mania with violence 
and died under distressing conditions with jaundice and acute 
liver atrophy. Three cases of oedema of the muzzle of transient 
duration occurred in 692 control horses grazing on the same 
pastures. Although the cause of the condition was clearly asso- 
ciated with the injection of homologous serum, its nature was 
not determined. It was thought possible, however, that the 
oedematous condition which was most prevalent in horses with 
unpigmented muzzles represented a photo-sensitization, which was 
a local manifestation of a much more serious condition, liable 
to become exaggerated if the affected animal was not removed to 
a darkened stable and kept quiet. It was further considered that 
the condition might represent an anaphylactoid or allergic pheno- 
menon, the serum acting as a sensitizing dose and a product from 
the pasture as an assaulting dose. In a subsequent grazing season 
an attempt was nmfade to reproduce the condition by placing 15 
horses, injected with serum from the same batch as that used 
in the field experiment, on pastures where the condition had 
previously occurred, but none of the animals developed the disease. 
Whatever the explanation of the phenomenon may be, the un- 
. fortunate event had the merit of providing evidence to suggest that 
an apparently normal pasture can, under certain conditions, prove 
highly toxic to some animals. 

Examples in the literature of a similar phenomenon following 
immunization processes involving the use of homologous serum 
are now numerous but the three examples given are illustrative. 

Theiler (1919), hepatitis and staggers following immunization 
against African horse sickness. Vaccine—infected horse blood and 
immune horse serum; 1,148 horses on short period grazing— 
2:2 per cent. died gf staggers; 1,411 Army horses on longer 
ee grazing—4 per cent. died of staggers; 1,154 horses on 
arms at grass—I8 per cent. died of staggers. Onset of staggers 
60 to 78 days after immunization. 

Marsh (1937), hepatitis following immunization against equine 
encephalomyelitis. _Vaccine—encephalomyelitis virus and immune 
horse serum. Also horses injected with serum alone ; 5,933 horses 
treated—-8i developed hepatitis and died. Onset of symptoms 32 
to 90 days after treatment. 

Findlay & MacCallum (1938), hepatitis in humans fpllowing 
immunization against yellow fever. Vaccine—chick embryo virus 
and human immune serum; 3,100 humans treated—89 cases of 
jaundice traced. Onset of symptoms 60 to 90 days after treatment. 

As a result of this experience, it was not possible to immunize 
any horses in the succeeding season but in 1938 an attempt was 
made to immunize actively 1,000 horses by means of a formalinized 
whole culture vaccine prepared from Cl. welchii type D. In order 
to ensure that the immunity produced was of a high order, the 
animals were vaccinated on three occasions with a fortnight’s 
interval between the injections. Prior to commencing immuniza- 
tion a blood sample was obtained from all the animals and 
similar samples were obtained a fortnight after each vaccination. 
There were thus 4,000 blood samples and these were tested for 
type D antibody. One animal out of the 1,000 was found to 
have antibody before vaccination whereas 14 days after three 
vaccinations antibody was detectable in 85 per cent. of the vac- 
cinated horses. It could thus be said that a substantial level of 
immunity had been attained. At the time of the grazing season 
the incidence of grass sickness in the two groups was compared 
and it was found that there was no lessening of the incidence 
in the vaccinated animals as compared with the controls. As a 
result of this experiment it was concluded that active immuniza- 
tion of horses against Cl. welchii, type D, does not prevent grass 
sickness and that this organism had an insignificant role in the 
causation of the disease’ though it might be responsible for the 
rapidly fatal outcome in certain acute cases. 
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Discussion 


Dr. H. G. Lamont (Belfast), who opened the discussion, said: I 
appreciate the honour in being asked to open the discussion on 
Dr. Gordon’s paper “ Advances in Veterinary Research.” 
subject is truly a vast one and, as Dr. Gordon points out, it is 
only possible in a short article to focus attention on some of the 
diseases under investigation. Nevertheless I cannot but admire 
the extremely able manner in which he has tackled this paper. | 
am particularly delighted that he has given so much information 
on the diseases with which he has been associated both at Moredun 
and at Compton. As the opener of the discussion, I think I may 
be permitted to say that the workers at Moredun deserve our warmest 
congratulations for the information which they have given to veter- 
inary science particularly in connection with diseases of sheep. 
Gaiger’s brilliant work on braxy has been well followed up by his 
successors, and many mysterious diseases such as louping ill, tick- 
borne fever, and scrapie have been cleared up. It has been tedious 
uphill work to solve some of these problems, but, in the doing of 
it, many important points have come to light which, although 
they have not appeared as special articles in the Press, nevertheless 
have opened up new avenues for exploration and are providing the 
scaffolding for further work. The importance of these unheralded 
pieces of work is often not appreciated at the time. Fleming's 
discovery of penicillin is such a topical example that I cannot help 
but refer to it and in doing so I apologize to other research 
workers if I omit to mention some particular piece of information 
which has been made public but the importance of which may not 
be appreciated for vears to come. 

I propose to follow Dr. Gordon’s lead and to deal primarily with 
subjects which have been, or are, under investigation at Stormont. 
In 1937, Stableforth, Scorgie and Gould published a paper dealing 
with an outbreak of trichomoniasis. The description of this 
disease tallied with the symptoms of a condition known in Norther 
Ireland for many years as sterility disease, the cause of which had 
not been discovered. It is a curious commentary that the symp 
toms of this disease were well known and the important part that 
the bull plays in spreading infection was well recognized, but, 
although from time to time vaginal discharge had been examined, 
the trichmonad had escaped observation. Many of us know how 
difficult it is on occasion to find this parasite, and indeed I can 
recall many mistakes which we made. The article referred to, 
however, stimulated us to fresh activity and we were extremely 
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fortunate in meeting text-book cases and finding and cultivating 
gichomonads. At that period there was considerable doubt as to 
the part the Trichomonad foetus played and personally I wondered 
ff it was in symbiosis with some bacterium. Our first problem, 
therefore, was to cultivate the parasite and, if possible, obtain pure 
aitures for transmission purposes. After many disappointing 
aperiences my colleagues, Robertson and Kerr, achieved this object. 
The formula for their culture medium has been published and, in 
wr hands, is still one of the best. 
Transmission experiments using pure cultures have been carried 
wt and the following symptoms produced in the various experi- 
mental animals : — 
|. Returning to service every three weeks with little observable 
abnormality. 
2. Returning to service at an irregular period such as six or 
\2 weeks. In some of these cases a small embryo intact in the 
membranes may be aborted; in others, the evidence suggests that 
conception has taken place but that the embryo has become macer- 
ated and is not observed as such in the discharge. 
3. Accumulation of discharge in the uterus and referred to as 
pyometra. One or two or more gallons of a somewhat milky dis- 
charge may be present in the uterus without causing any noticeable 
ymptoms of ill-health in the cow. Usually the parasite is present 
in great numbers in this discharge. Very commonly a mouse-size 
foetus with membranes is also present. 
4, Vaginitis of varying degree. In many outbreaks the presence 
of a catarrhal vaginal discharge two or three days after service is 
anoteworthy feature. 
5. Catarrhal endometritis. It is well to emphasize that febrile 
symptoms are not present and unless the uterus is palpated and 
the discharge detected issuing from the os, its presence may not 
be suspected in many Cases. 
6. The turgid uterus referred to by Gould. This would appear 
to fall into the category of hypersensitivity of the uterine tissue 
to the trichomonad parasite. Kerr and Robertson have reproduced 
this phenomenon by instilling trichomonad extract into the uterus 
to sensitize it. After the lapse of a number of days a further 
instillation produces an enlarged firm uterus in a matter of 30 
minutes. 
7, Anoestrus. 

DIAcnosis 


The herd history is of vital importance. To confirm the diag- 
nosis the agglutination test described by Kerr and Robertson has 
proved of very considerable value. One ‘positive result is quite 
significant. 

The importance of a test which may be used by the practitioner 
in the field has not escaped our attention. Much time and thought 
have been given to the details of an intradermal test and early in 
this work an important discovery was made, viz., a strain of 
trichomonas with different antigenic properties from that commonly 
met with in Northern Ireland. This was a definite disappointment. 
It was also observed that a considerable period—perhaps up to 
three months—may elapse after infection before a positive intra- 
dermal test develops: even in animals where it has developed there 
may be negative periods owing to temporary desensitization in acute 
infection. It should, however, be noted that during phases such 
as this the blood remains positive. These findings can be readily 
understood when one remembers that both the skin test and the 
agglutination reaction are dependent upon the production of circu- 
lating antibodies in the serum, as a response to infection. 
Practitioners, therefore, have available to them three methods 
of confirming a diagnosis based on herd history : — 

l. Direct examination of vaginal discharge or sheath washings; 
2. The agglutination test; and 

3. The skin test. 

In our hands all three methods have proved useful, but none of 
them gives anything like 100 per cent. results. A combination of 
all these methods provides the best answer to the problem of diag- 
nosis. 


Tue Errect oF TRICHOMONIASIS IN THE BULL 


In many bulls no symptoms may be apparent, but in Northern 
Ireland so called “lazy service” is so often associated with an 
outbreak of trichomoniasis that this symptom at once arouses sus- 


picion. In many cases it has been noted that a new bull has been 
aquick active server, but, after infection, although his sexual appetite 
is unimpaired as evidenced by the keenness with which he approaches 
the cow (he may even make a half-hearted attempt to mount), 
upwards of an hour may elapse before the service is completed. 
In some cases the bull may cease service altogether. This lazy 
service phenomenon may be only a transient symptom. It appears 
to be associated with a painful condition of the genital organs. On 
examination of the penis it is not uncommon to find small granu- 
lations present on the mucous membrane. 

No reliable treatment exists for the condition in the bull. 


Personally I have found the intradermal test of particular value 
in bulls and I always use this test as an aid to diagnosis. It is 
worth pointing out that the reaction is of the early anaphylactoid 
type which appears in about 30 minutes. This test has not been 
found satisfactory by some workers in England, but I would suggest 
that they use an antigen from a strain or strains isolated in England 
and that they carry out a further series of tests in known affected 
herds. All infected animals will not react, but a sufficient number 
will generally be found to give positive reactions. Like the blood 
test the skin test is a means of assessing the infection rate in a herd; 
it is not a test for the individual animal. The assessment of the 
significance of the reaction obtained also requires experience. Ag 
a rule it is small and of the convex trouser button type, but plaques 
two or three centimeters or more in diameter may occasionally be 
found. 

Trichomoniasis provided us with a convenient disease in which 
it was possible to study : — 


1. The appearance of antibody in the blood serum; 

2. The appearance of antibody in the skin; 

3. The appearance of antibody in the colostrum; 

4. The passive transference of both the serum-agglutinating and 


the skin sensitizing substance to the calf via the colostrum. 

In 1930, Mason, Dalling and Gordon recorded a very important 
observation regarding the transfer of antibody from the ewe to the 
lamb via the colostrum. The results obtained at Stormont are in 
very close agreement with the result obtained by these workers. 
Our work on trichomoniasis showed that the particular antibodies 
which were being studied only passed through the intestinal wall 
during the first 24 hours of the calf’s life and most efficiently during 
the first 12 hours. The transfer of antibody from the mother to 
the udder, its secretion in the colostrum, and the passage through 
the intestinal tract of the calf during the first hours of life is a 
highly important observation and its significance in animal hus- 
bandry requires no emphasis. It is perhaps worth stressing that 
these investigations imply that the calf obtains no antibodies in 
utero, but only acquires the maternal antibodies through the in- 
gestion of colostrum and that, too, during a very limited period. 

That these antibodies are the direct response of the animal 
organism to the introduction of the infecting agent or antigen 
seems indicated by the ease with which neutralization of the skin 
reaction can be accomplished by the introduction of further amounts 
of antigen. It is of interest to note that, while the skin reaction 
disappeared, the agglutination titre did not diminish. Parturition 
also exercises this desensitizing effect to the skin. This is an 
important observation. We have found that a good intradermal 
reaction disappears after parturition and does not reappear for 
several weeks. As already stated, it has been noted that the anti- 
body content of the colostrum as measured by the agglutination 
titre is often greater than that of the maternal serum. The im- 
portant observation that feeding this colostrum to the newly born 
calf results in the development of an intradermal reaction by the 
calf as well as an agglutination titre suggests that the antibody is 
removed from the skin and excreted in the colostrum. My col- 
leagues Kerr and Robertson have published several a on this 
work. In the limited time at my disposal I cannot deal more fully 
with this aspect of our work and indeed my reason for introducing 
it is to indicate that we have used this work to open up a new 
approach to the tuberculin test. 


Hoven 


In the course of the work it was noted that some animals after 
receiving the first or sensitizing dose of trichomonad antigen re- 
acted markedly to a second dose given seven or ten days later or 
at longer intervals. General constitutional symptoms of the ana- 
phylactic type developed. Amongst these a noticeable symptom 
was the accumulation of gas in the rumen which became markedly 
inflated with all the symptoms of hoven or bloat. This condition 
could be relieved effectively by the subcutaneous injection of 
adrenalin. The symptoms of hoven appeared within 30 to 60 
minutes after the second or exciting dose. It struck both Kerr and 
myself that possibly certain types of hoven which occur in animals 
very suddenly after ingestion of clovers, green corn, etc., were 
really a form of anaphylactic shock. It appears that certain pro- 
ducts such as histamine are formed as the result of the interaction 
of the antigen and antibody ; this body produces spasm of unstriped 
muscle as, for example, in asthma, which condition can be relieved 
by the subcufaneous injection of adrenalin. A healthy bovine 
eructates with great frequency. If this eructation is prevented by 
closure of the oesophagus “hoven” will result. Where foods are 
ingested which are liable to produce increased gas formation in the 
rumen and also spasm and closure of the oesophageal opening, very 
marked distension of the rumen will result. In all these cases 
we suggest that in addition to relieving this hoven condition with 
the trocar and cannula where this is urgently necessary, a subcu- 
taneous injection of adrenalin should also be given and if necessary 
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repeated in 20 minutes. We have met many cases of hoven which 
gave a prompt response to the injection of adrenalin and recovered 
without further treatment. 


The Tuberculin Test 


There can be little dispute that the tuberculin test is the best 
agent that the profession has for the diagnosis of the animal 
infected with tuberculosis. Much valuable work has been accom- 
plished by the use of the old subcutaneous tuberculin test in the 
establishment of tuberculosis-free herds and later by the use of 
the intradermal test in one form or other. No one claims that the 
tuberculin test is 100 per cent. efficient and that this is so is evidenced 
by the continual efforts to effect improvements either by improving 
the quality of the tuberculin used or by improving the technique 
of testing. The foundations of intradermal tuberculin testing were 
laid in this country by Buxton and his co-workers at Cambridge 
and it is fitting that we should acknowledge our debt to them. 
This good work has been carried on by Dalling and his co-workers, 
notably Green, McGirr and Paterson, J. S., and also Montgomerie. 
Although few publications have been made a really vast amount 
of work and study has been devoted to this problem. I speak with 
inside knowledge as we have been privileged to provide some facili- 
ties for these investigations at Belfast and also have been encouraged 
by Professor Dalling to take up the study of this problem. 

Our work on trichomoniasis has provided a valuable background. 

I propose to deal first with the effects a upon the skin 
reaction in tuberculosis. Although no definite evidence exists pre- 
sumptive evidence suggests that the tuberculin reaction is of the 
nature of an antigen-antibody reaction. The implantation of the 
tubercle bacillus in the tissues and the release of its products 
either from growth or death of the organism is believed to be 
followed by the production of antibodies to these products. Their 
fixation in the skin and other tissues provides the basis on which 
the tuberculin test depends. The extent of the reaction to the 
tuberculin test depends on the amount of this presumed antibody 
and also on the potency of the tuberculin which reacts with it, the 
products of this reaction giving rise in the animal body to the 
characteristic phenomenon observed. 

It was early noted by us that in pregnant animals where a good 
positive reaction was obtained to the intradermal tuberculin test, 
after parturition the sensitivity was markedly depressed and indeed 
in over 30 per cent. of animals a completely negative result was 
obtained. In a series of 20 mammalian positive reacting cows, 
seven animals lost the reaction to the single intradermal test after 
parturition, a further five on the official interpretation of the com- 
parative single intradermal were classified as non-specific reactors 
and in the remaining animals the reaction was reduced very mark- 
edly. The reaction in all returned to its preparturition level in 
about four to six weeks. 

The possibility of antibody being excreted in the colostrum was 
considered and a precipitin test was evolved. A positive result was 
obtained, using the whey prepared from the colostrum of reactors, 
but not in the case of non-reactors. Some 13 calves from reacting 
dams were tested. Of these, ten gave a negative result, but it is 
significant to note that three calves gave a positive result at the 
48th hour. This reaction, like the reaction which occurred under 
similar circumstances in trichomoniasis, disappeared in about three 
or four weeks. We have thus some evidence to suggest that an 
antibody is the deciding factor in the tuberculin test. ; 

In an endeavour to adduce further evidence desensitization ex- 
periments were undertaken using P.P.D. tuberculin. In our first 
experiments 100 milligrammes of P.P.D. were used. This was 
found to give complete desensitization which persisted for many 
weeks. Further experiments were carried out with diminishing 
doses and we place on record that we were able to desensitize some 
animals which gave definite positive reactions with doses of | milli- 
gramme of P.P.D., or approximately 0-7 c.c. of the present mam- 
malian P.P.D. tuberculin issued from Weybridge, and these animals 
were subsequently found to be affected on post-mortem examination. 
Avian desensitization was also undertaken successfully and the 
potentialities of cross desensitization are at present being explored. 
It is possible that we may find something useful here. 

The practical significance of this work, however, is in the possible 
error which can arise in testing infected newly calved cows with 
the present system of testing. 

In Northern Ireland the double intradermal test was discarded 
some years ago in favour of the single intradermal, but even with 
the single intradermal the percentage error in cows of unknown 
history was definitely unsatisfactory. For example, in a series of 
300 animals tested and slaughtered during the past 12 months the 
following errors were encountered. Out of 183 animals which gave 
negative reactions 17 were found with lesions of tuberculosis. Out 
of 90 positive animals 29 failed to show lesions, in the series of 
300 animals there were 46 errors or a percentage error of 15-3. In 
addition, 27 animals, or 9 per cent. of the total number, gave doubt. 
ful results. 


The single intradermal comparative test was little better and in 
some respects worse. Two hundred and twelve animals gave nega. 
tive or non-specific reactions, but of these, 27 were found to show 
lesions of tuberculosis on post-mortem examination; 61 animals 
gave positive reactions, but in ten of these no lesions were found, 
in ali there were 37 errors with the single intradermal comparative 
test or a percentage error of 12-3. There were 27 doubtful results, 
9 per cent. of the total number. One could hardly call this position 
satisfactory. Doubtful tests are a source of worry, not only to the 
veterinary surgeon, but also to the stock owner. It may be of 
interest, therefore, to mention that with the Stormont test, to be 
described later, 13 of these animals did not react and showed no 
macroscopic lesions of tubertulosis at post-mortem examination, 
Fourteen of the doubtful animals gave a positive reaction to the 
Stormont test and at post-mortem examination lesions were found. 
Criticism may be made because biological tests were not made on 
the animals which, although they reacted positively, showed no 
lesions at post-mortem examination. From previous experience we 
can say that only a very small percentage of animals in this category 
—certainly not exceeding 10 per cent. at the outside—can be proved 
to be positively infected after minute and painstaking microscopic 
examination and animal inoculation of gland emulsions. There 
was also a practical reason why this was not done. The post-mortem 
examinations were conducted by Mr. A. McLean and his staff and 
every gland was sliced finely. We did not feel justified in putting 
this material into guinea-pigs. 

During the course of the desensitizing experiments, it was decided 
to retest some animals at weekly intervals with a view to exploring 
if the test injection exhausted the antibodies present at the site of 
the test. It has been suggested by some authorities that the same 
sites should not be used and in fact that any retests of an animal 
should not be undertaken until a period of upwards of 60 days had 
elapsed. We were surprised to find that the site at seven days, 
instead of giving a reduced or no reaction at all, gave a much more 
definite reaction. In reviewing the literature we found that this 
phenomenon had also been observed by Buxton and Glover and is 
referred to in their 1939 report. These workers, however, do not 
record if they examined the site at three hours or 24 hours when 
the reaction is at its peak. The possibilities of making use of this 
enhanced power to react at once engaged our attention and after 
some preliminary tests we felt that this was worth investigation. 
We adopted the following system of testing :— 

The site was prepared in the middle of the side of the neck as 
usual. A preliminary injection of 0-1 c.c. of Weybridge mammalian 
tuberculin was made into this site. Seven days later the site was 
measured and reinjected with 0-1 c.c. of tuberculin, 24 hours later 
it was remeasured. An increase of 5 mm. or over was taken as a 
positive reaction. This figure was arrived at on the results of a 
preliminary group of animals. Anything below 5 mm. was con- 
sidered as a pass. To give a practical example, the site is injected, 
say, on Monday. The following Monday it is measured and te- 
injected, the dose is 0-1 c.c. of Weybridge mammalian tuberculin. 
On Tuesday it is again measured. An increase of 5 mm. or more 
over the Monday measurement is considered positive. The series 
of 300 animals tested with the single intradermal comparative tests 
were also tested at the same time with this method with the follow- 
ing results :— 

207 animals gave negative reactions. Of these, two were found to 

show lesions at post-mortem examination. 

93 animals gave positive reactions. Of these, three showed no 

lesions at post-mortem examination. 

In all there were five errors with this Stormont test in these 300 
animals or a percentage error of 1-66, say 1-7. There were no 
doubtful tests. This compares favourably with the percentage error 
of 15-3 shown by the single intradermal and 12-3 given by the 
comparative test and the 9 per cent. of doubtful tests shown by 
both. The series of 20 newly calved animals were also tested by 
our method simultaneously with the comparative test. It will be 
remembered that of these 20 preparturition reactors seven passed 
the single intradermal test, five more were returned as non-specific 
reactors and the remaining eight showed a marked decrease in 
their sensitivity after calving. All 20 animals gave good positive 
reactions to the Stormont test. This, I think, is a most striking 
result. 

We have had rather limited opportunities of using the Stormont 
test on animals affected with so-called skin tuberculosis. I regret 
to say that the Stormont test gives very marked positive results in 
these animals and will, therefore, give very disappointing results 
in herds where skin tuberculosis occurs. I am hopeful, however, 
that sooner or later this problem will be solved. The Stormont 
test does not respond at the second or reacting dose to avian infec- 
tion. In our hands, it appears to be remarkably specific for the 
mammalian type of infection as against avian. 

No doubt theories will be put forward to explain the modus 
oberandi of this test. The simplest theory so far appears to be 
that the initial dose of tuberculin is countered or neutralized by 
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the antibody present in the area. This may be insufficient in 
amount to give a macroscopic reaction but, nevertheless, the reaction 
js present put not detectaple by ordinary methods. In the mean- 
time antibody is mobilized in other areas and brought to the 
testing site. its fixation in this area appears to take upwards of 
sx days or seven. The second injection combines with this in- 
ceased antibody and jhe result is a well-marked reaction. We 
have, of course, many things to find out and do. We have to 
explore the optimum time tor the second injection. Seven days 
was selected as this appeared to be a convenient and economic 
time limit. We may find that ten days is a better interval. We 
have also to explore the optimum strength of the tuberculin, par- 
ticularly in the first dose. The importance of the skin tuberculosis 
problem requires no emphasis. 

I am afraid that this is little more than a summary of our work, 
but time is not available. A third problem to which I would like 
to refer is the question of Aujeszky’s disease. The first definite 
reference to this disease in Britain was made by Harvey and Reid 
in 1938. Several practitioners in Northern Ireland at once re- 
counted in the Record particulars of cases which they had seen. 
The first actual confirmation of the presence of this disease in 
Britain was made by Kerr and myself in 1939. Since that date 
some 23 centres of the disease, involving 56 animals, have been 
located. The virus of the disease has been recovered at eight of these 
centres; in many of these cases no attempt was made to recover the 
virus for one reason or another. Records of the disease have been 
met with in bovines, ovines, canines, felines and porcines. The 
various strains of virus recovered appeared to be antigenically the 
same. 

We are satisfied that the animal becomes infected through minute 
abrasions of the skin and that the virus ascends to the central 
nervous system via the nerve tracts. 

We do not subscribe to Shope’s theory that the bovine becomes 
infected from the “pig through this animal rubbing its nose 
against the rump of the bovine. The bovine dies and the carcase 
isnibbled by rats. These in turn become infected and are eaten 
by pigs and so the cycle is repeated. (The disease is not serious in 
pigs over six or eight weeks old.) 

Pigs do not run with cattle in Northern Ireland. We have seen 
cases in animals housed, with no possible contact with pigs. We 
have seen cases in two dogs and one cat which appeared to result 
from infection from rats. Where the rats obtained the infection 
we do not know. We subscribe to the theory that the bovine 
becomes infected by rubbing against some object contaminated with 
the virus, but we do not know the source of the virus or where it 
exists in the long interval between outbreaks or how it can travel 
from one district to another many miles away. Rats die compara- 
tively quickly from the disease and they appear to be more the 
victims of this disease rather than the “carriers” of the virus. 
Pigs, too, can hardly be looked on as reservoirs of the virus, for 
the simple reason that this animal quickly recovers from infection 
and produces a potent virus neutralizing anti-serum. . 

Iam afraid I must leave you with this problem as this contribu- 
tion is already too long. 

Dr. E. L. Taytor (Weybridge) said that he had been very inter- 
ested in listening to Dr. Gordon’s paper on the subject of “ Advances 
in Veterinary Research.” He felt that the sequence of observation 
which had been recounted by Dr. Gordon savoured of the romance 
of research as depicted in the literature of fiction. Dr. Taylor 
proposed, however, not to confine his remarks to the work that had 
been carried out in his own research department, but to deal more 
broadly with the parasitological side of advances in veterinary 
research, since some of the most striking advances in veterinary 
research during the war period concern the control of the zoo- 
logical parasites; arthropods, helminths and protozoa. This had 
special reference to the discovery of the veterinary use of pheno- 
thiazine, D.D.T., “Gammexane” and some of the sulphonamide 
drugs for the control of coccidiosis. 

He thought it could not be the wish of that meeting that any long 
account should be given of the discovery of these substances and of 
the successive steps in the development of their veterinary uses, 
but only to mention some of their outstanding properties; pheno- 
thiazine was mentioned in the first place, as at one and the same 
time the most potent anthelmintic substance yet known against 
strongyloid worms, and the least harmful to the host. Although 
that statement might require a little qualification it was in general 
atrue statement. It had also brought with it something quite new 
in efficient anthelmintic treatment in that it could very satisfactorily 
be administered in the food. and that small doses made available to 
certain host animals in the form of salt licks had a sufficient anthel- 
mintic power to control helminthic disease. The application of 


this last method, however, appeared to be limited to parts of the 
world wherein the sheep could be depended upon to take sufficient 
quantities of the lick. 

ere was also an interesting subsidiary outcome of the dis- 
covery of the anthelmintic in that the efficiency of its action had 
enabled us to observe something of the extensive losses to agricul- 


ture irom the moderate infestations of some of the most widely 
distributed parasitic helminths. This point, Dr. Taylor said, was 
now becoming very clear, and although from the point of view of 
the curing ot animal disease it might not concern the veterinary 
practitioner, it was of outstanding importance to the economics of 
agriculture and the maintenance ot animal health and production. 

in the field of insecticides the discovery of the activity of D.D.T. 
and * Gammexane” represented an advance in parasiticidal research 
even more notable than that of phenothiazine. The potency of 
these substances for insects was greater than that of any parasiticidal 
substance yet known. There was still a lot of work to be carried 
out in the veterinary field, but the usefulness of D.D.T. for lice 
and fleas, for the horn fly and for the ked had already clearly 
been demonstrated, as had the use of ‘“ Gammexane ” against certain 
parasitic acari in which it appeared to surpass the best acaricide 
previously known. 

There had also been a valuable development in parasiticidal treat- 
ment for coccidia, which parasites had previously proved very 
resistant to all attempts at destruction in the animal body. Sulpha- 
mezathine and sulphapyrazine had proved to possess very powerful 
coccidicidal properties, sulphamezathine having already had an 
extensive trial in the field. The use of this substance presented 
certain new features. Its proper use was not as a preventive, nor 
as a curative agent, but in mass treatment at the first appearance 
of an outbreak of coccidiosis among a group of chickens. Adminis- 
tration, in the drinking water—a facility that had never before 
been so successfully employed—was then most strikingly effective 
in cutting short an epidemic of coccidiosis which was almost imme- 
diately stopped. The chickens were subsequently left as immune 
to further attack as were those which recovered from actual disease 
in the course of an ordinary outbreak. 

A little reflection on these notable and rather sudden advances 
in the availability of parasiticidal substances for veterinary investi- 
gation, suggested that somewhere behind there must be a reason 
common to the group. Dr. Taylor suggested that the most potent 
single factor in this advancement had been the large scale co-opera- 
tion of biologists and chemists and particularly the recognition by 
the large manufacturing chemists of the possibilities behind the 
use of “screening tests” for the detection of the parasiticidal pro- 
perties of new substances. This collaboration of the biologist and 
the chemist, the one setting up an easy laboratory test, either in 
vitro or in vivo, and the other preparing numerous new chemical 
substances, as suggested by the results of the successive laboratory 
tests, was likely to take us a long way. The tests were, of course, 
very imperfect and some serious mistakes had been made, but much 
good might still be expected of the method, which was only now 
coming into extensive use. 

It seemed, however, that there would never be any finality about 
this work; there would always be better parasiticides to be found 
and for a very good reason, the recognition of which might also 
be mentioned there as a recent advance in veterinary research. As 
an example from another field of research Dr. Taylor quoted the 
necessity for continued endeavour in the breeding of disease- 

istant strains of crop plants as having been recognized by the 
botanists for some time. The adaptability of mycological plant 
parasites was such that in the course of time they were able to 
overcome the resistance of those special strains of potatoes or 
wheat, so that the plant breeder must continue unceasingly to 
produce new disease-resisting strains in order to keep one step 
ahead of the adaptations of the parasites. Adaptations to poisonous 
sprays had also been observed among insect parasites of plants 
and the sprays that were at one time so effective for the destruction 
of the codling moth and the citrus scale were no longer useful. 
Similarly with our use of parasiticidal drugs in veterinary medicine, 
drug-fast strains of trypanosomes had been known for some time; 
more recently an arsenic-fast strain of ticks had been recognized 
and there was every reason to suppose that drug-fast strains of 
many other parasites, including helminths, would show themselves. 

The outlook, however, was most encouraging and with the speeding 
up of research into the control of animal parasites by the use of 
parasiticidal substances we might justly hope to be able to keep 
one step ahead of the parasites adaptations in every field. 

Mr. F. BrakeMore (Cambridge): Mr. Gordon had dealt with 
certain recent advances in veterinary knowledge. Because of his in- 
tention to give information regarding the researches with which he 
had been in contact, certain important contributions had unfor- 
tunately not been mentioned. They would no doubt be dealt with 
by other speakers, but he felt that he must at least make mention 
of the way in which the general advances in chemotherapy had im- 
proved our position. The sulphonamides, penicillin and phenothia- 
zine were perhaps worthy of special mention, since not only were 
they proving especi@lly valuable, but they demonstrated quite clearly 
the possibility of future developments which might radically alter 
some of our policies of disease control. 

Recognition should also be given to the academic studies which 
had attempted to solve some of the fundamental problems, for with- 
out such knowledge the elucidation of practical questions was often 
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impossible. Other useful contributions, but unfortunately not nearly” 


enough, had been made by those who have furthered our concept 
of the classification of diseases. This, to his mind, was one of the 
most urgent of our needs, since we recognized only a small propor- 
tion of the diseases of stock, and even for these disorders our methods 
of diagnosis were somewhat imperfect. 

‘Taking a broad view, he thought that the most important advance 
in veterinary research had been the change in outlook regarding the 
possible lines of disease investigation. In the past, research was 
almost confined to those infectious diseases in which the organism 
could be regarded as a strict parasite, and such investigations re- 
sulted in some of the greatest advances in medical science. In 
many of the diseases which were troublesome nowadays, the factors 
influencing infection appeared to be as important as the infection, 
and there was a slowly awakening interest in the fundamental study 
of disease processes. In this connection physiology, pathology, nutri- 
tion, immunity and other sciences would make important contri- 
butions. 

He doubted whether it was wise to distinguish, for the purposes of 
this Congress, between papers on advances in veterinary research 
and advances in veterinary medicine and surgery, especially before 
a clinically minded audience, since it seemed to indicate a distinction 
which should in fact not exist. : 

Dr. Gordon mentioned the researches into contagious abortion and 
swine fever wich had resulted in progress of material value, to 
which we were in some measure indebted to American workers. 
He was interested to learn of the work carried out at the Moredun 
Institute on scrapie, and in view of the high incidence of the disease 
amongst sheep in certain parts of the country he hoped that it 
would be published and extended. Their own experiments designed 
to transmut the infection had been on a very small scale, but they 
had not been very successful. Dr. Gordon also remarked on the 
progress made in our knowledge of poultry diseases. Before the 
war, the loss to agriculture from poultry diseases was enormous. 
The recent discovery that sulphamezathine was effective against 
coccidiosis would be of value to the industry, but it might also 
lead to the realization that this disease was not so important as was 
at one time believed. The poultry owner would no doubt have to 
contend with a greatly increased incidence of fowl paralysis in its 
various forms when the poultry population increased. We row 
knew something about the nature of this disease, and even ulowing 
for the differences of opinion regarding its aetiology, it was generally 
agreed that :— 

(1) The disease is of virus origin and there are considerable differ- 
ences between the susceptibility of different strains of fowls to 
infection. 

(2) Egg transmission takes place. 

(3) Infection takes place most readily, if not exciusively, amongst 
young stock. 

(4) The long-term policy of control should be based on the develop- 
ment of disease-resistant strains. 

Dr. Lamont had made no mention of work on swine influenza. 
This omission was the more to be regretted in that Dr. Lamont was 
the first to describe its occurrence in the British Isles. A contagious 
form of pneumonia was widespread amongst pigs, although it was 
often not manifested as an acute infection and escaped treatment. 
Investigations had shown that a number of antigenically related 
viruses were probably concerned, some of which were infective 
experimentally to ferrets and mice and related in certain of their 
roperties to strains of human origin. Agriculture would’ benefit 
rom a greater realization of the importance of this disease as a 
cause of debilitation in stock. 

Pneumonia in other animals had also received attention. For 
instance, it had been shown that in outbreaks amongst young bovines 
A. actinoides infection was not uncommon, and that the disease 
was often confused with hoose. Jaagziekte or adenomatosis of the 
lungs in sheep had also been recognized in England and Scotland. 

‘In conclusion, Mr. Blakemore said that he would like to mention 
the work on trace elements which had been carried out. Dr. Gordon 
gave an account of the studies on “pine.” The molybdenum story 
in “teart” was another advance. In a joint investigation by Cam- 
bridge and Weybridge some consideration had been given to the 
problem of fluorosis. This disease was important amongst stock 
grazing in the vicinity of certain brickworks and it had also been 
observed following the calcining of iron-stone. In both instances the 
fluorine was derived from the heating of the basic materials used. — 

Mr. C. W. Orraway wished to say a few words on research in 
the pre-clinical sciences and in that connection he would confine 
his remarks to anatomical research. There were great possibilities 
here. Much had been done in the past, some work was now in 
progress but much more remained to be done. Workers in the 
field of sterility were aware that little headwaygcould be made 
without recourse to fundamental problems of embryology. Work 
had been done in this direction ; outstanding were the contributions 
of Amoroso in this country who had worked on the early develop- 
ment of the egg, and of Winters, Green and Comstock in America, 


who had studied pre-natal development in the bovine and were 
engaged in a similar study in the sheep and in early stages of 
the development of the pig. Experimental work in regional anaes. 
thesia offered also great opportunit.es. Farquharson and St. Clair 
in America had introduced paravertebral anaesthesia but this work 
could hardly be considered as experimental. They had _ intro. 
duced a knowledge of topographical anatomy to clinical medicine; 
but this and similar studies should be tackled in an experimental 
way. Again, a more complete knowledge of the lymphatic path- 
ways was necessary for a thorough understanding ot the entry and 
spread of disease in the body. tmmerson in America and Hagri 
oc Egypt had studied the lymphatics of the bovine udder, Drans- 
field ot Liverpool the lymphatics of poultry, Rossoff of Cornell the 
lymphatic circulation in the limbs of horses as it might apply 
to lymphangitis, and Henderson of Pirbright had introduced 
veterinary surgeons to the lymphatic pathways in the skin of the 
bovine which should have an important bearing on skin tuber- 
culosis. 

ihe question of hermaphrodism in goats needed investigation. 
Twenty-seven per cent. ot births in some breeds of goats were 
hermaphrodites. He had been engaged in problems of locomotion 
in animals and his investigations had shown him that there was 
plenty of scope in that line and that there was room for plenty 
ot researchers engaged in problems of locomotion the solution of 
which should be ot great value. 

He would take the opportunity to encourage workers to enter 

the anatomical field. ‘Lhere was no reason why they should be 
anatomists ; indeed, much anatomical research had been carried 
out by pathologists who found before tackling an abnormal con- 
dition it was necessary to review the normal state. He would 
appeal to the profession to give full support to fundamental 
research in the basic sciences. , 
_ Mr. Norman Dosson appreciated the brief reference to poultry 
in Dr. Gordon’s paper. in the past it had been the custom to 
refer to the poultry industry as “the Cinderella of agriculture.” 
This was not true to-day because recently the Ministry of Agri- 
culture valued even an old hen at 6s. per lb. which meant that 
poultry had passed to the regal state. Many very great advances 
had been made in the poultry field. As Dr. Taylor stated, in his 
section of veterinary work there were very few workers in his 
department, and that was very much the case in the field of 
poultry disease investigation in this country. It could be claimed 
however that some advances had been made. 

He would have liked to pass some comment regarding the work 
that Dr. Taylor and Mr. Horton-Smith had done in their investiga- 
tions into coccidiosis which had been mentioned both by Dr. 
Taylor and Mr. Blakemore. He was sure that even Dr. Taylor did 
not realize the enormous appreciation of the poultry industry for 
the work which had been done and the marvellous efficiency of 
the drugs which had been used in experimental work and which, 
of course, were now recognized as efficient agents in the eradication 
of quite ‘serious outbreaks of coccidiosis. He would also draw 
attention to another disease in which some work had been done 
at the Veterinary Laboratory, Ministry of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries, and that was Newcastle disease. England had been extra- 
ordinarily fortunate in her contacts with Newcastle disease ; two 
outbreaks had occurred in the period since Doyle in 1926 proved 
that Newcastle disease was a separate entity caused by a different 
virus frem fowl plague and in 1926 and 1927 many outbreaks of 
this disease occurred in England and in all cases the percentage 
mortality was in the region of 100 per cent. so that there were 
no birds left to carry the disease to a later period. In 1933 quite 
unexpectedly—and in all these outbreaks it was impossible to 
trace the route by which the disease got into the country—a 
very serious outbreak occurred whereby some 6,000 birds became 
affected and died from the disease. Since that time we had been 
very fortunate in this country and there had not been any recorded 
cases nor any suspicion of the disease. The disease came very 
subtly in the first place to a port—Newcastle. In neither of the 
occurrences was it possible to trace the route of entry of the 
infection. 

The disease, at the present time, was, and had been for many 
years, one of the most serious diseases of the East. All the various 
islands of the Dutch East Indies, the Philippine Islands, Malaya, 
India, and Ceylon had suffered severely; it had occurred in 
Australia and South Africa, and, in recent times, in the United 
States. The outbreak in America was even now causing the auth- 
orities very grave concern. It was his privilege in 1939 to be 
doing some work—(work had practically always been in process 
at Weybridge since the time when Doyle carried out his original 
research and the problems of immunity had been investigated, but 
had been attended with little success)—on the disease and he and 
his co-workers were fortunate enough to drop on to a line which 
had given very good results in their hands. The results obtained 
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were published in The Veterinary Record. It was a serial passage 
of the virus of the chorio allantoic membrane of the incubated 
egg and it had produced, in about 14 to 33 passages, a very 
attenuated virus which could be used quite safely tor immunizing 
purposes. As one man said many years ago, it was an admirable 
thing for field trials to be carried out in the countries where the 
disease was most prevalent and the results were handed over to 
India and much immunization work had been carried out there 
and in Palestine with, he was told, good results. He would par- 
ticularly draw attention to this disease from the point of view 
that it might be introduced from other countries, either east or 
west, and as members of the Royal College it was incumbent upon 
them to take strict precautions on the suspicion of this disease 
because it was one of the two diseases governed by the Fowl 
Pest Order and notification had to be made to the Ministry of 
Agriculture of its occurrence. 

Mr. D. L. Hucues, following on Mr. Dobson’s remarks, felt 
that it might be opportune to bring forward a subject which was 
of obvious importance from a public health point of view and which 
was certainly a very excellent illustration of what veterinary research 
could do to help public health. Members were aware of the valu- 
able work done on poultry at Weybridge for many years and the 
fact that they had run a routine diagnostic service for so long 
and by their figures produced information which was invaluable. 

With the outbreak of the war there was established a country- 
wide system of laboratories, known as the Emergency Public Health 
Laboratory Service, and it soon became obvious from the work 
of these laboratories that there was an increase in Salmonella 
food poisoning in man. Coincident with this rise it was noticed 
by Gordon and his colleagues at Weybridge that there was an 
increased incidence of Salmonella disease in chickens. Gordon & 
Buxton, A. (1946)* had made a considerable contribution to public 
health by their work on the epidemiology of Salmonellosis. The 
speaker would not go into it in detail, but he certainly thought 
that while nothing yet had materialized which suggested that it 
was possible to control this condition, their work was a statement 
of fact which was not known before and that in itself was an 
advance. It became obvious that the increase in Salmonellosis in 
chicks was being caused by organisms other than the usual types 
of Salmonella. Most oniaiie who had worked with poultry were 
familiar with B.W.D. and Salmonella typhi-murium infections, but 
as a result of the work at Weybridge ten new species of Salmonella 
had been detected in poultry in this country. The Americans had 
found 43 species of Salmonella in poultry and to those who were 
not involved in the serological typing of Salmonella the position 
seemed almost ludicrous. However, it appeared that poultry were 
the biggest single reservoir of these organisms. The interesting 
point was that in the course of the public health investigations 
many of the outbreaks were traced to dried egg. How the increase 
in incidence had occurred in ordinary poultry was anybody’s guess. 
It was obvious that we were on the fringe of a big problem 
involving veterinarians and public health experts. 


Tue Repiy 

Dr. Gorpon, in reply to the discussion, said that his paper 
had had the effect which he had hoped for because the openers 
of the discussion had dealt with advances in veterinary research 
in their own particular field of activity and thus the, omissions 
in his paper had been very adequately covered and he was par- 
ticularly gladethat Dr. Lamont had dealt so thoroughly with the 
subject of Trichomoniasis infection in bovines. His encouraging 
result in the treatment of hoven in cattle by injection of adrenalin 
was important and would no doubt be tried by many interested 
in this problem. The quite extensive occurrence of Aujeszky’s 
disease and the possible method of infection were interesting 
observations. 

In the course of his own paper he had shown that even when 
adopting the greatest possible caution in testing new biological 
products, unforeseeable reactions might be produced. Thus, while 
trying to prevent louping-ill scrapie was actually transmitted, while 
testing some of the new therapeutic agents for the treatment of 
mastitis primary tuberculosis of the udder had been spread and 
mania had followed the inoculation of horses with a homologous 
serum. These experiences had been, to him, the awful warning 
that there must be no undue haste in assessing the activitv of 
new biological products or altering existing, well-tried products 
without extensive trial of the old against the new. 

The wotk of Dr. Lamont and his colleagues on the Stormont 
Test for tuberculosis was of vital importance. Their success in 
improving the methods of tuberculin testing would be most wel- 
come. The figures quoted by Dr. Lamont were convincingly in 
favour of the new test and further progress with this work would 
be awaited with interest. It was fortunate that the investigation 
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Was unaer the experienced guidance of Dr. Lamont who was well 
aple to ensure that a new ..¢tnod of testing would not be recom- 
mended on a widespread scale until he was satisfied beyond all 
aoubt that it surpassed existing methods. 

The need tor making more use ot the experimental anatomist 
in the imvesugation of disease had been emphasized by Mr. 
Ottaway. Dr. Gordon agreed with that view and added that for 
the investigation of disease it was not only desirable to study 


apnormality ot structure but also to have a physiologist to study . 


abnormality of tunction, a biochemist to study abnormality of 
chemistry and these scientists working in harmony with the bacter- 
iologist and pathologist would make a team capable of attacking 
disease on a broad front. 

Dr. E. L. Taylor had very ably reviewed the remarkable advances 
during the war in the control of helminths, coccidiosis and ecto- 
parasites. Some of these results were truly spectacular. 

Mr. Blakemore had raised a littlhe doubt about the transmission 
of scrapie by louping-ill vaccine tut it was clear to the speaker 
and to everyone associated with this unfortunate occurrence that 
it was attributable to one contaminated batch of vaccine. The 
5 per cent. incidence of scrapie following vaccination was an 
estimated average figure over all the farms on which this batch 
of vaccine was used. There were some farms on which the in- 
cidence was as high as 30 per cent. In the subsequent deliberate 
attempts to transmit scrapie, 60 per cent. of the sheep injected 
intracerebrally developed the disease. He understoed that D. R. 
Wilson had been continuing transmission experiments at Moredun 
and had confirmed that scrapie was a transmissible disease. The 
only point the speaker did not understand was why one could 
not produce infection in all sheep inoculated by such a direct 
route as intracerebral injection unless it was explained either 
by the inoculum containing only a small quantity of virus 
or that some of the experimental animals had a resistance to the 
disease. 

Mr. Dobson had kindly dealt with the recent advances in the 
investigation of poultry diseases and had referred to poultry as 
“the Cinderella of agriculture.” It had fallen.to the speaker’s lot 
to supervise quite a large agricultural enterprise where most 
branches of agriculture were represented. One of the départments 
was a poultry department and although engaged in a considerable 
amount of research work, it could more than pay its way. He 
had thus obtained a picture of the poultry unit as by no means 
the Cinderella of a large agricultural undertaking. Because of the 
value of poultry to agriculture it was important that even greater 
attention be given by the profession to the investigation of poultry 
diseases. 

He was grateful to Mr. Hughes for drawing attention to the 
valuable work done by Gordon and Buxton at Weybridge on the 
subject of food poisoning. 

There seemed to be nothing more for him to say but to thank 
the openers of the discussion for the way in which they had 
helped him to deal with the recent advances in veterinary research 
and to thank his audience for listening to him so patiently. 


PROPRIETARY MEDICINES 


Speaking at the Publicity Club of London recently, Mr. H. N. 
Linstead, 0.B.£., M.p., put forward some suggestions on the future 
development of the proprietary medicine industry. First, says The 
Pharmaceutical Journal, he reminded the Club that when the 
National Health Service Act was in operation the health services 
of the country would cost £150 million a year, and side by side 
with that sum £2 to £3 million a year would be spent by pro- 
prietary medicine manufacturers in discouraging the citizen from 
taking advantage of the service. The Ministry of Health would 
be bound to advise the public against having recourse to the 
bottle of medicine; while the manufacturers’ advertising was 
naturally aimed at selling as many bottles of medicine as possible. 
Running through proprietary medicine advertising there was a 
general disparagement of the medical profession—a commonplace 
technique of testimonial advertising. 

Giving his suggestions Mr. Linstead said he thought that the 
present varying standards should be amalgamated and that a 
committee of men possessing unquestioned authority should be set 
up to approve proprietary medicines and their claims. If this were 
done the public could be informed by the attachment of a suitable 
label and it might lead to the boycott of unapproved medicines. 
If, on the other hand, Government intervention became necessary 
the framework should provide for (a) an advisory committee on 
which would be civil servants, doctors, pharmacists and repre- 
sentatives of the trade, (b) registration of all medicines and makers, 
(c) declaration of formulae in a form to be approved by the com- 
mittee, (d) medicines made by chemists and sold on their premises 
to be subject to the oversight of the Statutory Committee. 
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“Vis Unita Fortior” 
ALFRrD GINSBERG, pr. MED. vet. (LWow), PH.D. (EDIN.), M.R.C.V.S. 


The first post-war Congress of the N.V.M.A. has come to a 
successful close and a new chapter has opened in British veterinary 
history. Werhaps it would be ot some interest to those who attended 
the Congress, as well as those who could not be there, to hear a 
hewcomer’s views. 

Let me start by expressing my appreciation of the organization 
which was absolutely perfect or, should I say, “non plus ultra.” 
Everything went like clockwork—genuine “ Swiss-make ” with perfect 
timing. 

The attendance was good; all age classes were represented 
although “the higher classes” were by no doubt in the majority. 
The spirit can best be described by the Americanism “ swell.” The 
discussions in good form, seldom boring—exciting rather, in some 
instances—and very animated. Many members must have met 
after a long separation because a friendly pat on the shoulders and 
a sincere “ Well, well, old boy, how are you?” could not be 
explained otherwise than as an expression of joyful reunion. 
Mention must also be made of the entertainments which were 
well selected and conducted. Even so one could hear from the 
organizers words of apology. I suppose, however, that this is 
customary, as a good hostess always offers apologies. 

But enough about organization and pleasure. The latter is 
certainly not the backbone of a meeting such as this, although no 
doubt very often assists in smoothing out difficulties and rectifying 
misunderstandings. When properly conducted, it provides the 
guest and the newcomer with an idea of the standard of the 
Association and profession. 

Before saying anything about the General Meeting proper I 
should like to mention that nearly all branches of our science 
(except meat production and inspection) were well represented in 
the interesting papers delivered during the first two days. 

The most important event for the Congress was the 27th day of 
the month of September a.p. 1946, the day of the Annual General 
Meeting. Sitting in a cosy corner, overlooking the “Grand Hall,” 
I could see and hear practically everything, with the exception 
of a few speakers whose undertones may have been due to bad 
health or trom fear of awakening any resemblance to certain 
unpleasant figures of recent history. 

To a newcomer, who does not know the people assembled, and 
is unfamiliar with the Association’s progress and development, 
every detail is of interest. Every word, every expression and 
gesture of speaker and audience holds great significance and has 
to be borne in mind as otherwise the picture is incomplete. To 
a stranger everyone is on the same level. He shares no particular 
liking and harbours no ill-will. He is not prejudiced and _ his 
judgment is based on what he sees and hears. This of course does 
not necessarily mean that his judgment is true. First impressions 
are quite often misleading. . 

The paper of “ War-time Achievements of the British Home 
Veterinary Service,” described in such colourful terms by Messrs. 
J. N. Ritchie and H. W. Steele-Bodger, is no doubt a glorious 
chapter in the profession’s history, of which the present and the 
future generations can well be proud. In that gigantic struggle— 
that fight for freedom and existence—the veterinary profession 
played an important part and played it well! Moreover it seems 
to the newcomer that this struggle was the great turning point 
for the profession itself. It seems that until 1939 the veterinary 
sufgeon in this country had an inferiority complex, giving up 
rights, privileges and duties. The position was bad, especially here 
in Britain where agriculture was on the verge of collapse: the 
farmer had lost interest in the breeding of livestock as imported 
food flooded the market and was cheaper than home produce. 
During that state of depression came the war and by means of a 
heavy blockade an endeavour was made to force Britain to capitu- 
late.’ Thus food, and more food, was the urgent cry and one 
can still see slogans referring to the increased production or urging 
the saving of that precious commodity. “ Nutrition, that base of 
human life”—citing Sir John Boyd Orr—was the keynote for 
victory. The British farmer pulled up his sleeves and to his 
assistance came the veterinary surgeon. This strict collaboration 
and dependence on each other found expression in the words of 
Mr. James Turner, the President of the National Farmers’ Union, 
when replying to the toast of “Agriculture.” The veterinary 
surgeon accepted the challenge and according to the successful 
leader of that dark time, Mr. Steele Bodger, won through, thanks 
to the full collaboration and hard work by all members. The days 
of hardship and struggle changed the profession’s spirit and devel- 
oped it. Its members regained their lost confidence and became 
aware of their own true worth. Such was the veterinary rejuvena- 
tion—a revival of strength and adjustment to existing circum- 


stances. The Prophet of Britain, Sir John Boyd Orr, called s 
by the President, Mr. Gould, verified the protession’s place in the 
machinery of human life by saying that the veterinarians, with the 
medicals and biologists, are responsible for human life. In the 
opinion of that world-famous scientist, disease duc to bad nutrition 
kills 100 times more people than the past war. Not the individual 
veterinary surgeon nor the profession as a whole asks for that 
participation in public health. Man’s desire to live, and to liye 
as long as possible, has called upon and placed the “ vet.” in this 
position. ‘the majority still do not realize the enormous responsi. 
pility put upon the veterinary profession, and the task performed 
in maintaining the health of mankind. It is therefore our duty 
to lift that veil, and make it clear to everyone where we stand 
and what we do. This is our duty to ourselves and the future 
professional generation. Defending the Council’s proposal of rais- 
ing the annual subscription Dr. Wooldridge pointed out that 
publicity is necessary, that it is not enough to “ talk one to another, 
that we want this, that we want that, that we do this and do 
that.” Publicity through Press and radio is essential to approach 
the layman, and acquaint him with our profession’s work. He 
(the layman), in turn, on realizing the part we play in his well- 
being, will support us where we need his help. We cannot live 
as isolationists, but have to enter all branches of communal and 
social life, making ourselves heard, proud to be veterinarians. | 
believe the majority of the assembled members were of this mind; 
otherwise the issue of the voting on the Council’s proposal would 
have been different and Mr. John Smith would not have got so 
many “hears and cheers” in his vehement and true defence of 
the Council’s view. 

There was another important incident which in my opinion 
has to be emphasized. Nearly all the speakers in the discussion 
which followed Mr, Ritchie’s interesting paper demanded a change 
in the supervision of production an@? inspection of meat. They 
pointed out that this vital line had been neglected, pinning rightly 
or wrongly the blame on “higher authority.” That fundamental 
branch is obviously neglected but who is the sinner? Is it not 
each and every member of the profession ? Everyone knows that 
our place has been taken by others in that branch of veterinary 
duty: people who neither by training nor knowledge have the 
right to occupy these positions. Everyone is aware of this, but 
nobody takes any serious steps whatever towards rectification. 
Before starting with the “derequisition” the rightful owner has 
to be fully prepared to establish himself. To achieve this, veter- 
inary students or postgraduates have to be taught all the details 
of meat production and inspection and about abattoir, stock and 
meat market managing. If good results are to be obtained, this 
important branch of veterinary education cannot be dealt with 
by an extra-mural part-time teacher, but must be carried out 
by a department with all its facilities. © Mr. A. McLean from 
Northern Ireland emphasized the achievements of the profession 
in that branch particularly. Owing to the full participation in 
meat production, marketing and inspection, the consumer, accord- 
ing to this speaker, had first-class food and the country was free 
from imported animal diseases. 

The newly elected leader, Principal Mitchell, gave the assembled 
members a good hint regarding his future policy as President of 
the N.V.M.A. His first words when taking over the presidential 
chair were spoken into the microphone, but after half a sentence 
he suddenly stopped, pushed the apparatus aside saying, loud 
and clear: “If I want I can also make myself undtrstood without 
that thing there "—indicating the microphone. No doubt he will 
show the fighting qualities of “the kilted and red-haired Scotties” 
of whom he spoke. If I am not mistaken his motto must be 
“Ye maunna tramp on a Scotch thistle, laddie !"” So much the 
better for the benefit and development of the Association and the 
profession as a whole. 


THE SOIL ASSOCIATION 


The first General Meeting of the above Association, which exists 
to promote a better understanding of soil fertility, more particu- 
larly in relation to human health, was held on October 3lst, when 
Lord Teviot was unanimously elected President. Lady Eve Balfour, 
author of “The Living Soil,” was appointed Organizing Secretary, 
and the headquarters of the Association are to be transferred to 
her farm at Haughley, where important research work is already 
in progress. Mr. Henry Deck was elected Hon. Treasurer, and 


Dr. G. Scott Williamson, Chairman of the Panel of Experts. Mem- 
bers of the first permanent Council include Mr. L. F. Easterbrook, 
Mr. Friend Sykes, Miss Maye Bruce, Lord Portsmouth, Dr. Innes 
Pearse, Mr. H. J. Massingham, Dr. K. E. Barlow, Mr. Maurice 
Wood, Mr. C. C. J. Bullough, Lord Sempill, Lt.-Col. Shewell-Cooper, 
Sir Peter Greenwell, Mr. R. de la Mare, and Mr. Rolf Gardiner. 
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THE 1946 ANNUAL CONGRESS, N.V.M.A. 
A Display of Advancement 


T was gratifying that conditions made it possible for the 

1946 Congress to approach more nearly those of pre-war 
years. Unfortunately it was necessary to limit the num- 
bers attending certain functions, but both the social side 
and subject matter of the Congress were on a more generous 
scale than has been possible during the war years. The 
very large numbers of members, and visitors from Eire, 
Northern Ireland, Australia, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Greece, Iraq and New Zealand stressed the importance and 
interest of the occasion. 

For the most part the subject matter was complementary 
to that of last year. In 1945 the achievements of the Army 
Veterinary and Remount, and the Colonial Services were 
discussed, while this year the main theme was the achieve- 
ment of the Home Veterinary Services, with special refer- 
ence to the advances made in research. Papers, demon- 
strations, displays of veterinary instruments and thera- 
peutic agents and a visit to Compton amply demonstrated 
these aspects of veterinary endeavour. 

The papers given showed the great advances which had 
been made in the control and eradication of many diseases, 
and emphasized the need of a full and statistical report as 
a matter of urgency. Owing to seeurity reasons and diffi- 
culties of publication, no annual report of the activities of 
the Animal Health Division of the Ministry of Agriculture 
has been produced for many years, in spite of appeals 
made in this journal and elsewhere. 

Members of the Association, and indeed the general 
public, were surprised and shocked at the decision of Mr. 
Tom Williams, Minister of, Agriculture, to refuse the in- 
vitation to the Association’s dinner. This contretemps 
arose as a result of the determination of the Association 
to insist upon its legitimate rights to advise its members 
not to accept appointments, the conditions of which were 
considered unsatisfactory to the status of members of a 
learned and honourable profession. 

In proposing the toast of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, and thus kindly filling the breach at 
great personal inconvenience, Sir John Boyd Orr brilliantly 
portrayed the.influence which defective nutrition may exert 
on world affairs. The alleviation of malnutrition is 
primarily dependent upon a rapid recovery of the livestock 
industry, which in turn depends upon a healthy and pro- 
gressive veterinary profession functioning efficiently and 
economically. Members of the profession are prepared and 
willing to shoulder their share of the great responsibility to 
biological science referred to by Sir John Orr. In doing 
so, they will be heartened by the assurance given by Mr. 
James Turner, President of the National Farmers’ Union, 
that his organization will co-operate with the N.V.M.A. 
because they have a common goal. The assurance that 
the N.F.U. is prepared to go forward with the N.V.M.A. 
and other interested bodies in progressive measures for 
animal health will do nothing but good. 

The present somewhat unsettled state of veterinary edu- 
cation, and the unsatisfactory conditions of service of our 
colleagues in the Animal Health Division and elsewhere, 
were considered. 

One of the principal items of business at the Annual 
General Meeting was to amend the Articles of Association 
in several respects. The most important of these, limited 


the maximum number of representatives to Council from 
Divisions, and ensured that all papers intended for sub- 
mission to Congress must be in the hands of the General 
Secretary at least two months beforehand. The Annual 
General Meeting also decided by a large majority to in- 
crease the subscription to the Association and to rearrange 
the committees of Council the better to cope with the 
tremendous volume of business handled by the N.V.M.A. 

These factors show that the ‘‘ National ’’ is determined 
to pursue its rightful objects, of which the first is ‘‘ The 
promotion of advancement of veterinary and allied sciences, 
and the maintgnance and honour of the veterinary 
profession.”’ 

The Congress revealed that the profession from within 
has progressed far in advance of certain outside bodies 
which seek to share in its direction and control in veter- 
inary matters. It would appear that this fact is becoming 
increasingly recognized by public bodies, but the State 


persists in blinding itself to it, and refuses to grant us that _ 


recognition which is rightfully ours by virtue of achieve- 
ment. It behoves all members at this stage to appreciate 
the responsibility of the Association in the affairs of the 
profession : not only must there be no falling away of 
members, but every effort must be made to achieve the 
maximum representation of the profession by the Associa- 
tion. Current opinion is insistent that repression and over- 
subjugation restrict sane development. As the President 
reminded us, however, they may, when invoked against a 
virile organism, provide a tremendous stimulus to action, 
and the Association will remain alert and ready to react 
promptly, resolutely and unanimously to any stimulus, be 
it encouragement or undue restraint. 


A MUSEUM OF HORSE-DRAWN CARRIAGES 


Mr. Leigh Ashton, the Director of the Victoria and Aibert 
Museum, recently opened at Maidstone a collection of 18th and 
19th century carriages, housed in a 14th century building, origin- 
ally used as stables and coach-houses by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury when he visited the town. The collection has been 
brought together by the joint efforts of the Corporation of Maid- 
stone and of Sir Garrard Tyrwhitt-Drake, who gave some particulars 
of the scheme in a letter published in The Times in September, 
and appealed—successfully—for certain types of vehicles to fill 
gaps in the series. “The idea of a museum of horse-drawn car- 
riages is not a new one,” observes that paper, “and it has found 
practical expression in several places on the Continent, notably at 
Compitgne, Brussels, Belem, near Lisbon, Schépbrunn, and Weimar 
—though possibly not all these collections have survived the chances 
of war. In England the suggestion has been put forward many 
times, in this journal and elsewhere, and in particular by Dr. 
Mortimer Wheeler in his presidential address to the Museums 
Association in 1938. Not until now, however, has the idea found 
expression in this country, though the Science Museum, hampered 
though it has long been by lack of space, has succeeded in collecting 
a notable series. This falls short of that completeness at which a 
national collection might be expected to aim, and it is hardly to 
be expected that the Maidstone venture, spirited and valuable 
though it be, will be able to do all that is necessary. The case for 
a full and adequate national museum of carts and carriages of all 
types remains strong, since a controlling part has been played in 
the social life of at least the last two and a half centuries by horse- 
drawn road transport. Not to know the kinds of vehicle in which 
our great-great-grandparents travelled to Bath or our parents went 
calling in town, or the tall, jingling, gallant wagons in which the 
harvest was brought home, is to fail in equipment for the full 
understanding of both history and literature. It is astonishing how 
many carriages—cabriolets, curricles, post-chaises, phaetons, dog- 
carts, hansoms and many others whose names are often no more 
than words without meaning to modern readers—rattle or lumber 
through the pages of the great English novelists. Knowledge of 
all this aspect of life is certainly worth saving, and a great national 
collection would help to save it. As things are, it is slipping 
rapidly away from a generation which has never known the damp 
green smell of the inside of a ‘growler,’ nor heard the once tradi- 
tional line of the small-part actor: ‘My Lord, the carriage awaits.’” 
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NATIONAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
SIXTY-FOURTHjANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


Public Proceedings 

The sixty-fourth Annual General Meeting of the Association was 
held in the Grand Hall, Royal Veterinary College, London, N.W.1, 
on Thursday, September 26th, 1946, with the President, Mr. Georce 
N. M.R.c.v.s., in the chair. 

The list of those attending Congress will be found following the 
President's Address at the commencement of this issue. Following 
is the list of members who sent apologies for absence from the 
Annual General Meeting: Mr. A. J. Adams, Prefessor J. W. Emslie, 
Mr. P. E. Emson, Mr. P. J. Howard, Professor W. Kearney, Major 
C. J. R. Lawrence, Dr. A. D. McEwen, Mr. J. A. McKinnon, Mr. 
G. P. Male, Professor D. C. Matheson, Messrs. W. A. Milligan, M. A. 
Molloy, Malcolm C. Park, J. K. L. Pearson, L. E. Perkins, J. F. D. 
Tutt and R. Wooff. 

The Genera Secretary (Mr. F. Knight) read the notice convening 
the meeting. 


WELCOME TO FoREIGN AND OTHER VISITORS 


The Preswwent: I again extend a hearty welcome to overseas and 
other delegates, in which I am sure all members will join. We 
sincerely hope that they have enjoyed the proceedings up to date 
and that they will stay to the end of Congress. 

The Generat Secretary read the following cablegrams :— 

From Mr. B. T. Simms, President of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association : — 

“ Greetings and best wishes for a most successful meeting.” 

From Professor Fiadeiro, President of the Portuguese Veterinary 
Medical Association : — 

“On the occasion of your annual meeting the Sociedade Portugesa 
de Medicina Veterinaria greets heartily all British veterinary sur- 
geons and veterinary institutions. Wishing the greatest prosperity. 
Remembering the many centuries-old alliance and friendship of 
our countries the Portuguese veterinary surgeons express to their 
British colleagues their cordial sentiments, hoping in a near future 
closer collaboration and scientific exchanges.” 

The Presment: I am quite sure that we are all very pleased to 
have these messages of good wishes from these two Associations. 
A suitable reply will be forwarded. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Mr. Gould then delivered his Presidential Address, which was 
enthusiastically received, It is reproduced at the commencement 
of this issue, 


Vote of Thanks to President 


Professor W. C. Mitter: It is my particularly pleasant privilege 
to ask you to express your thanks to Mr. Gould for his address. 
We expected great things of our President when we elected him 
last year; we all knew how busy he was, and what pressure there 
was on his time in his own practice, but I am sure you will agree 
that the interests of the Association have not been. neglected in 
spite of that pressure, and that his Presidency has more than come 
up to expectations. 

We have had a stimulating, encouraging and able address. I 
think its full significance will be appreciated more clearly when 
we read it after publication. I think you will agree that the state- 
ments he has made and the reiteration of fundamental principles 
regarding the profession could not have been better put. His 
analysis of such a wide field in such a short time has been masterly 
and he has expressed what every member of the profession has 
had in his own mind during these last few months. His account 
of negotiations with Government during the more recent series of 
visits (about which you will doubtless hear more later on) has 
given you a very fair picture of the present position. 

I am sure you will agree to my proposal to accord to Mr. Gould 
a very hearty vote of thanks for his most able and instructive 
speech. (Applause.) 

The Prestpent: Thank you very much. 


Meeting Place for Congress for 1947 and 1948 


The Presmwent said that the Council recommended the accept- 
ance of an invitation from the Scottish Branch to hold the 1947 
Congress in Edinburgh. There being no other nominations he 
moved that this recommendation be accepted. 

Mr. Sreete-Bopcer seconded, and this was carried. 


The Presment said that no official invitation had yet been 


received for 1948, but various suggestions had been made which were 
being referred to the appropriate committee. 


Election of President for 1946-47 


The Presiwent: It is the unanimous recommendation of Coun 
that Professor W. M. Mitchell should be elected President of the 
Association for next year and I have particular pleasure in suppor. 
ing this recommendation. (Applause.) Willie Mitchell has rendered 
long and distinguished service to this profession and to the Asso. 
ciation. He cannot possibly be subjected to the criticism to which 
I was subjected, that of being too young and inexperienced. Hi 

restige in veterinary, medical and educational circles is such tha 
. can be of tremendous value to us in the coming difficult years 
He has done great work with both the Scottish Branch and the 
Scottish Metropolitan. He assumes the duties of Principal of the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College on October Ist. (Hear, hear) 
During his term of office as Vice-President he has been of great 
help to me and the other officers in spite of the fact that he has 
been so far away. This has involved long and arduous travelling. 
I am sure he will carry through this office in the same efficien 
and meticulous way as he carries on his present responsibilities 
as Professor of Surgery and as Principal of the Royal (Dick) College. 
I would like to propose Professor Mitchell’s election as President. 

Mr. STEELE-BopGER seconded. 

There being no other nominations the proposal was carried unani- 
mously and with applause. . 

Professor Mircuett: I thank you for the unanimous way in which 
you have elected me. All I can say is that I will try to do my bes 
for the Association in the coming year, but I cannot hope to attain 
to the high standard of service rendered by my predecessor because, 
first of all, I have not got the manner for the post, and secondly 
distance is a difficulty, and I hope you will not expect me to live in 
London in the same way as George Gould has done. I would hardly 
have taken on the post if I had not been assured by Mr. Gould 
that he would continue to take an active interest in the work this 
year so that between us, with his help and your help, I am sur 
we shall see the year through, and I hope we shall end up ona 
happier note when you come north of the Tweed. 

Visitors then withdrew, the remainder of the proceedings being 
for members of the Association only. 


ANNUAL REPORT AND BALANCE SHEET 


The Annual Report and Balance Sheet was presented to the 
meeting for consideration, and after the Auditor’s Report had been 
read by the Secretary, it was adopted on the motion of the Presipent. 


Election of Vice-Presidents and Other Officers 

Professor Mircue.t moved and Dr. Lamont seconded. that Mr. 
George N. Gould be elected Vice-President, and this was carried by 
applause. 

The Presipent: It is my duty to pass the recommendation of 
Council on to you that Mr. L. Guy Anderson should be elected 
Junior Vice-President and President-Elect. (Applause.) He isa 
comparatively young man and a practitioner of good repute, a 
good debater, and a very sound fellow to have on a delegation. 
You can have every confidence in supporting him as your future 
President. He is quite fit and quite experienced enough to carry 
on the job and do it well. I have known him for some considerable 
time and know that he is sound in everything he does. I formally 
propose that Mr. L. Guy Anderson be elected Junior Vice-President 
and President-Elect for the following year. 

This was carried by applause and Mr. ANperRson, in acknowledg: 
ing, said: I am very conscious of the honour that you have done 
me and even more conscious perhaps of the responsibility which 
I shall have to carry. I can only assure you that I shall do my 
best during the coming year to support our President and & 
everything I can in the interests of the profession. 

The following officers were then re-elected following on_ th 
recommendations of the Council, the President paying special tributt 
to the sterling work of the General Secretary, Mr. F. Knight. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. H. E. Bywater. 
Hon. Secretary: Captain T. L. Wright. 
General Secretary: Mr. F. Knight. 


Auditors: Messrs. Fairbairn, Wingfield and Wykes. 
Mr. Bywater, Captain Wright and Mr. Knight made suitable 
acknowledgments. 


Election of Honorary Member 


The Presmpent: I now have the pleasant duty of placing befor 
you the recommendation of Council that Dr. Plum be elected @ 
Honorary Member of the Association. (Applause.) He is Pres: 
dent of the Danish Veterinary Association, he has a great reputatio 
in his own and other countries, and he was in fact responsible fot 
the organization of the holiday trip which the children and wive 
of members took in Denmark this year. He has attended ou 
Congress and met many of the members, and the Council thought 
that some recognition was due to him for his efforts not only ™ 
the question of the holiday for the children but for his efforts 0 
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veterinary science for a good many years. I have much pleasure 
in proposing that Dr. Plum be elected an Honorary Member of the 
Association. 

Dr. W. R. Woo.tprince: | have great pleasure in seconding the 
nomination, particularly in view ot the holiday the Danish Asso- 
ciation gave us and the arrangements they made for the visit of 
our colleagues to Denmark. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. R. Barker: | wouid like to support it particularly for 
Dr. Plum’s work in veterinary science. He has done splendid work 
with regard to tuberculin testing, and his test has been transmitted 
to this country practically in toto. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Plum was called back into the meeting and was greeted by 
loud applause. The President informed hun that he had been 
elected an Honorary Member of the Association in recognition of 
his serviees to veterinary science and his help to the Association. 

Dr. Pum: 1 wish to thank you, Mr. Gouid, for the kind words 
with which you have received me and on behalf of the Danish 
Veterinary Association I wish to assure your Society that I highly 
appreciate the honour of being invited to represent our Association 
at this meeting. [| thank you very much for the great honour 
you have done the Danish Veterinary Association in electing me 
an Honorary Member of your Association. We appreciate this 
kindness not only because we veterinarians feel the deepest affection 
for the glorious traditions of veterinary science in Great Britain, 
but also because all Danish people feel immense gratitude to all 
British people. For a number of years the young people in Denmark 
have seen their ideal in the British sportsman and have tried to 
come up to those ideals so ardently that it has been said that we 
try to be more English than the Englishman. Our admiration 
became greater and to-day [am glad to tell you that the admiration 
which all the Danish people feel for the glorious British achieve- 
ment in the last war could hardly be described. It is beyond 
expression and | will limit myself to bringing the best wishes of 
the Danish Association for the prosperity of your Society. 
(Applause.) 


ALTERATION OF ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


The Presipenr moved the following resolution : - 

“That the Articles of Association be amended in accordance 
with proposals circulated with the agenda for the meeting, the 
effect whereof is shown on a print of the Articles signed by 
the Chairman of the meeting and the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion by way of identification and bearing even date with this 
Resolution.” 

(These proposals were outlined in immediately subsequent pages of 
the Handbook.) 

Professor G. H. Woorpripce: have great pleasure in seconding 
the proposition with the slight exception of any alteration involved 
in Item 9 of the Agenda which is to come up presently. As far as 
the amendment of the Articles of Association as proposed by the 
Committee and as accepted by the general mecting last year is 
concerned, | have pleasure in seconding them. 

The resolution was carried. 


Matters Referred by Council 
(1) Change in name of Association 


The Council meeting of September 25th, 1945, made the following 
recommendation : - 

“That this Council recommends to the Annual General 
Meeting that the name of the Association be changed to 
‘British Veterinary Association, but leaves it to the Annual 
General Mecting to decide the appropriate time for that change.” 

The Presipent: This matter was the subject of a very long 
debate at the last Annual General Meeting when it was decided to 
put it to this Annual General Meeting. I do not think any useful 
purpose can be served by a prolonged discussion and I will move that 
this recommendation from Council be adopted. 

Mr. H. W. Steere-Bopcer: On a point of order, there is no 
suggestion that it should be implemented this year: it was passed 
last vear to come into force at a time deemed appropriate, therefore 
it is not automatic this year. 

The Presipent: The resolution leaves it to the Annual General 
Mecting to decide the appropriate time for the change. The 
proposition before you is that now is the time to make the appro- 
priate change. 

Mr. J. S. Srewarp seconded. 

Mr. H. W. Dawes: I should like to state that Iam of the opinion 
that this is not the time to introduce such a change. 

Professor Mrrcuett: As your President-Elect I would like to 


support Mr. Dawes. I also think that the time is not appropriate. 
The world is at sixes and sevens and T think there might be a 
rift amongst us if it were passed at the present time. Let us post- 
pone it again. 


Mr. Steeve-Bopcer: I would support that very heartily. There 
is no hurry whatever tor this change to be put into operation. 
1 can imagine tew times less appropriate for making the change 
than the present. 

the GkNeRAL SecReTARY read correspondence which had been 
received regarding the proposal. 

vrotessor T. G. Browne: | must contess that [| am unable to 
understand the procedure. As I understand the matter, the Council 
discussed this question at a meeting last year and put torward 
recommendation to the annual mecung. I have a vivid recollection 
ot last year’s annual mecting and | can state definitely that consi- 
deration ot the Council's recommendation was merely postponed 
until the annual meeting this year. | submit, theretore, that the 
question at issue at this meeting is merely the Council’s recom- 
mendation and not a decision ot the last annual meeting. A 
decision has not yet been arrived as to whether the name is to 
be changed or not. 

The vresipenr: Tam afraid did mislead you. The resolution 
was received from the Council, so that it appears that we have to 
consider both the title and the appropriate time for the change. 

The Generar Secretary: An undertaking was given at the last 
annual meeting that it would be placed on the agenda of this 
meeting. 

Professor Browne: I should like to support what Mr. Steele- 
Bodger has said in connection with this matter. Speaking on 
behalf of the profession in Eire, | should like to make it clear that 
we wish to maintain our present happy relationship and close 
co-operation with the profession over here; we do not wish any 
discord to be introduced, particularly at the present time in view 
of pending changes in veterinary education and also in view of 
the pending negotiations which must take place between the Gov- 
ernments of the two countries if a reciprocal arrangement is to 
be arrived at between the profession on the two sides of the Irish 
Sea. We have sufficient changes going on in the profession at the 
present time without introducing others which are not necessary. 

Apart from anything else, when a name has been in existence for 
a very long time there naturally grows up around it a considerable 
amount of sentiment. No one would care to have his own name 
changed unless there was very good reason for it. ‘The present 
name of this Association has been in existence almost since the 
foundation of this body. This Association is known as “ The 
National” the world over and will always be known as “ The 
National ” whatever changes you may make. Under this title the 
Association has progressed most satisfactorily and has gone on 
from strength to strength. Is there anyone who would maintain 
for a moment that the progress of this Association has been or is 
being retarded in any way whatever by the present title? 

So far as the Colonial and other Associations in the Empire are 
concerned I had understood, and indeed many of the Divisions 
throughout Great Britain had understood, that there was a con 
siderable amount of dissatisfaction amongst these Associations re 
garding the present title, but on further enquiry, just recently, 
I find that this is not the case and that only one Colonial Associa 
tion has made a suggestion— merely a suggestion, not a complaint 
that the name might be changed. None of the other Colonial Asso 
ciations has put forward any official recommendations on this 
question. If these associations had been very much concerned about 
the present title of the “ National” they would surely have con 
sidered it worth while to have put forward some official representa- 
tions to this body in the matter. The Colonial and other Associations 
in the Empire know quite well that they have equally as good ; 
right to become affiliated to the “ National” under the present title 
as they would have under any other. The suggested change of title 
would not affect these Associations in any way whatever so far as 
their right of affiliation to the “ Natienal” is concerned. 

Furthermore, as you will see by the Congress Handbook, Article 
21 of this Association has just been revised and its scope broadened, 
so that any association anywhere within the British Empire and 
even outside the Empire is eligible to become affiliated to the 
“ National ” provided its members are members of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 

I would strongly recommend to this meeting to leave well alone. 
I cannot see any benefit accruing from the suggested change, but 
I can see a considerable amount of harm resulting from it. ‘To 
change any old-established name is always a very delicate and 
touchy matter, especially where names of persons or countries #re 
concerned, unless, of course, there is good reason for it, but in 
this case I cannot see any good reason for the suggested change, 
because the Association is not suffering any disadvantage whatever 
on account of its present title. 

Mr. Sreete-Bopcer: May I raise another point of order? In 
view of your explanation I think that the amendment proposed by 
Mr. Dawes has become the motion. 

The Presipenr: It only refers to one part of the resolution. 
Perhaps we could have a new resolution. 
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Dr. W. R. Wootprince: | was under the impression that the 
name was then changed and all we had to consider was the appro- 
priate ume. Perhaps to-day is not the appropriate time. 

‘The rresipent: the intormation | have indicates otherwise. 

the Genera Secretary read the minute relating to the resolution 
passed at the last meeting. 

Mr. Dawes: May | tormally move that the present time is not 
the time to introduce this change. 

Mr. ANpeRSON: It would appear that this Annual General Meeting 
has not accepted as yet the resolution from the Council that the 
name should be changed. 

The PRresipent: ‘Ihe recommendation from Council is that the 
name be changed, but that it be put on the agenda tor this meeting. 

Mr. Anperson: The recommendation of Council that the name 
be changed has not yet been accepted by the Annual General 
Meeting? 

Dr. W. R. Wootprince: | would like to move that this matter be 
referred back to Council; we do not appear to be quite clear. 

Mr. Streete-Bopcer said that he would withdraw his motion and 
second Dr. Wooldridge’s motion. 

Mr. W. Lyte Stewart: I would second a motion that the word 
“ Medical” be deleted from the present title and that would prob- 
ably be sufficient change and one to which we might be inclined 
to agree. 

The Presipent: We are in a difficult position at the moment 
because we are not clear what happened last year and I think it 
would be better to refer the matter back to Council. 

Dr. McCunn: We have been treated to prevarication again. In 
my mind there is not the slightest doubt that the majority of the 
yrofession desire a change and they desire a change which will 

appropriate and they consider that the appropriate change shall 
be to name this the British Veterinary Association. It is a good 
change for many reasons, it shortens things, it also tells you what 
it is. We have listened to the same prevarication to-day as we 
have listened to ever since Llandudno when the Irish herring 
was drawn over the track by Mr. Dolan. At that time, although 
they overweighted the wishes of the majority of the profession, 
I understand you could have counted the members in Southern 
Ireland on the fingers of the hands. Why should the wishes of 
so few outweigh the wishes ot so many? I have heard nothing 
from Mr. Steele-Bodger or from our President or from the President 
of the Royal College which has “any guts in it,” or even from 
Professor Browne. It is a typical “ waffle.” I happen to be of 
Scotch ancestry but I am proud of the title “ British.” I am more 
proud of the British Empire and in the British Empire we have 
many more members than we are likely to have in Ireland. Many 
Irish people go to the colonies and also come here in order to earn 
their living, and that being so surely they have a duty to the British 
Empire and should fit in with what the other people, by a majority, 
think is right and proper. 

Coming to time, what is a more pe poy time to change the 
name than when changing the Articles of the Association? It will 
save a lot of trouble to change the name now when the Articles 
were being changed. I am sure that the majority of members 
desire that the change shall be to the British Veterinary Association. 

Mr. Ocu.vie: I would suggest that this is not an appropriate 
time to make a change of this nature; to do so will cost a consider- 
able amount of money. We are to discuss next the increase of the 
subscription of the Association because we have not enough money 
to carry on the essential things we wish to do. The moment we 
make any change the whole of the equipment of the Association 
which bears its name becomes obsolete and requires to be changed. 
Personally, I should support the proposition that this matter should 
be deferred. 

Mr. Bywater: The change will cost nothing; arrangements have 
already been made for the change in the Articles of Association 
which this meeting has already agreed and there will be no extra 
expense with regard to the change of name. May I just say that 
I think much more good will result from changing the name than 
leaving it where it is. There is one potent argument to my mind. 
Some vears ago a firm set up to sell quack medicines under the 
name of the British Veterinary Association; fortunately it went 
bankrupt. If we take the name it will be registered and no one else 
can use it. 

Dr. A. J. Wirspon: Many of us are glad to come to England to 
earn our livings because we are unable to do so in Ireland. I do 
not think there is anyone in Ireland who objects to Great Britain 
except at election time and I do not think veterinary people are 
divided by politics. It is utterly ridiculous to carry on this long- 
winded title and the time is appropriate to change. 

Mr. Patrick Harnett (Dublin): I did not anticipate that we were 
to figure so largely in this question of name. I hoped that argu- 
ment would be fairly objective We have 192 members in Ireland, 
which is very small compared with the total membership of the 
Association, but as far as our total membership of the R.C.V.S. 


in the country is concerned it is quite an appreciable number. As 
Protessor Browne says, we do not quite know where we are, we are 
most anxious to maintain our most intimate connections with the 
profession here but charity begins at home and we speak for our- 
selves: it we were big enough we might speak for the whole pro- 
fession in the whole Empire. We are apprehensive at the moment 
because of the matters relating to veterinary education and other 
matters. As you know there will be a change in the status of 
the Royal College, then the whole matter of our relationships will 
have to go before two Parliaments. You have one class of Parlia- 
ment with one class of majority here, we have another class of 
Parliament with another class of majority in Eire, and we do not 
know which way the thing will go, so we ask you—we are but a 
small branch of this organization to which we are very proud to 
belong—to give us a little breathing space and let this thing pass 
for the moment. Leave the name “Ireland” in the title and if 
there is a change in the educational status we shall still have a 
clear link with our members on this side of the water. I appeal 
to you not to change this name. é 

In answer to a member who asked whether the medical men 
objected to belonging to the British Medical Association, Mr. 
Harnett said he was not aware of any objection, but the B.M.A. 
was a long time established in Ireland. 

The Presinent said that there was a resolution before the meeting 
that the time was not appropriate. 

Dr. McCunn: I would propose that the name be changed to the 
British Veterinary Association and further that the appropriate 
time is the time when the Articles are changed. 

Dr. Witspon seconded. 

Mr. Stewart: May I propose another amendment? 

Dr. Wootprince: I move an amendment that the matter be 
referred back to Council for adequate presentation to the next 
Annual General Meeting. 

The Presipent: We will take that amendment first. 

Mr. Anperson: I think that should become the motion because 
Mr. Dawes withdrew his motion and it becomes the substantive 
motion. 

The Preswpent: Very well. Dr. Wooldridge’s proposal is the 
motion and Dr. McCunn’s is an amendment to it. 

Dr. McCunn’s amendment was put to the meeting and on a show 
of hands was declared lost. 

Dr. Wooldridge’s amendment was then put, but before the vote 
was taken Dr. McCunn asked for the figures of the previous voting 
and the Secretary gave them as follows : — 

For, 60. 
Against, 68. 

Dr. McCunn: That majority is so small and it is so easy ts make 
an error on a show of hands that I think we should have a ballot. 

Mr. Sreeve-Bopcer: I am absolutely opposed to Professor 
McCunn’s suggestion. With such a narrow majority on so vital an 
issue I think it would have been unforgivable that the change 
should be made, even if the voting had gone the other way. 

The Presipent: I am in full agreement with that and if there is 
no other amendment I will put Dr. Wooldridge’s motion. 

The motion was carried. 

Dr. Wootprince: I think it should be made perfectly plain at 
this stage that the voting was not either for or against a change 
of name: it was a reflection of the view of members that the posi- 
tion needed clarification. The whole question can now be brought 
up at the next annual meeting. 

Mr. Stewart: As one who voted for the change of name at the 
start, may I say that I subsequently voted against it in order to 
enable our Irish friends to settle their internal differences. 

Mr. Harnett: We look forward to the most intimate relationships 
with you. 


(2) Increase in Subscription 


The second recommendation from Council was as follows :— 

“That the annual membership subscription be raised to four 
guineas. That certain exceptions be made as follows :— 

“(a) That in the case of members resident overseas, the sub- 
scription be £3 3s. per annum; 

“(b) That in the case of recently qualified new members 
the subscription be £2 2s. for the first year after graduation 
and £3 3s. for the second year; 

“(c) That in the case of man and wife, both being veterinary 
surgeons, there should be a joint subscription of £6 6s. per 
annum. 

“That the rate of subscription for students should remain at 
£1 5s.” 

The Presiwent: The memorandum which was compiled by a 
sub-committee has been circulated and gives you the probable future 
cost of running the Association and keeping the many developments 
going which are so essential if we are to play our full and proper 
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part in carrying on the veterinary profession. You will realize 
the enormous difficulties we have been facing recently and you 
will realize that contacts with outside bodies cost money. 1 think 
1can say this, that it is untair to expect your Presidents and other 
oficers to carry a heavy financial burden in order to ensure that 
the affairs of the Association are conducted in the best possibie 
manner. There is no doubt at all that we have suffered in the past 
irom our inability to appreciate the value of proper public relat.ons 
and money must be available to enable your President, officers, 
and chairmen of committees to see that the right contacts are made 
and established and carried through 1n a satistactory style. 

Another factor is the possibility of legislation being introduced 
which will require strong action on the part of this Association. 
We are more or less aware that there are two possibilities within a 
comparatively short time. You are aware ot the enormous cost 
ot the action we had to defend in the House oi Commons and | 
cannot see that future actions will cost any less. If we are to carry 
on the work of the Association and give the members the full service 
and protection which they require we must have money. 

The memorandum sets out quite clearly the costs which have 
arisen in the last 12 months, the money which we have drawn trom 
reserve, the fact that we are decreasing our capital, and the fact 
that there are many extra expenses coming along which must be 
met if we are to be really efficient in doing the job which we are 
here to do. I therefore have very great pleasure in proposing the 
adoption of the recommendations trom Council. 

Mr. Bywater: I wish to second the resolution. The President 
has introduced it in such an admirable fashion, and the members 
have the report before them, that there is little for me to add 
except to say that I am confident we cannot progress or maintain 
our present standing unless our income is very considerably in- 
creased. I do very strongly urge the members to pass the resolution 
as it is printed on the agenda. 

The Genera Secretary read resolutions received from Divisions. 
The first was from the Scottish Metropolitan suggesting that the 
subscription should not be raised beyond three guineas. The 
North of England Branch suggested three guineas. Correspondence 
had also been received containing suggestions. 

Mr. SreeLe-Bopcer: Is there not a resolution from the Society 
of Veterinary Practitioners? 

The Presipent: One has not been received. 

Mr. J. O. Powtey: At a meeting of the Yorkshire Association 
held on July 19th a resolution was passed to the effect that the 
subscription be three guineas at this stage, but if conditions arose 
which warranted a higher rate of subscription we should be pre- 
pared to support such an increase. 

Capt. T. L. Wricur: There was a resolution passed by the Society 
of Veterinary Practitioners agreeing that the subscription should 
be raised to four guineas. It does not appear to have reached head- 
quarters yet. It was passed at a meeting held in August. 

Major E. S. James: This memorandum seems to verge on the fringe 
of fancy finance; it is a petition from a bankrupt society. There are 
only four years, according to the diagram, which could have 
balanced; the position at the moment is difficult and I suggest that 
the whole set-up of this thing is wrong. We are told that the staff 
is inadequately paid because they are waiting for us to pass this 
resolution; that is a shocking state of things: if our staff are not 
adequately paid they ought to be. The most fantastic proposition 
of all is that the young members who qualify are paupers. When 
they qualify they are professional people and I should like to move 
an amendment that the subscription of the Society be raised by half a 
guinea to two and a half guineas, and in suggesting that there is not 
the slightest reason why in future action should not be taken. You have 
a capital investment worth £16,000 which will probably be worth 
about £10,000 in 1949 and if you are short of money there is no 
reason why the Society should not have the capital available. 

Dr. W. R. Wootprince: The last speaker said that if vou are 
a professional man you should accept the responsibilities of being 
within a profession and I think we should accept our responsi- 
bilities in the “ National ” make-up. We have definitely made con- 
siderable strides but there is no doubt that we are nevertheless curtailed 
in our activities exceedingly in many ways by lack of finance. We 
have a capital of £16,000. What is £16,000 at the present day? 
We spent about £2,000 recently in fighting a Bill in Parliament. 
That might be considered waste now that we have won it, but 
if we had not spent the money we should not have won it. We are 
to-day facing a Government Department which does not appreciate 
the worth of the profession; our only hope is to get our worth across 
to the nation and get them to back us so that we can persuade the 
Government to accept us at our proper value. We cannot do it 


by talking about ourselves, we have to put our case to the public, 
and that unfortunately requires considerable money. This question 
of public relations is absolutely vital for a profession that has to 
secure proper conditions to enable us to play our full part in the 


national economy. 
But we are not putting this forward solely on the question of 


public relations. It is on a very sound economic basis. We are 
not paying our way; not only are we spending practically nothing 
on pubiic relations, but our stafl, in my view, 1s underpaid, but no 
finance Committee can recommend and carry through increased 
payments to its present statt, and an increase in the actual pereonnel, 
i: at has not the money. If you general members of this Associa- 
tion saw the amount of work which our staft is putting in at the 
present time and has put in for many months working not only 
during ordinary hours but in the evenings and at week-ends, with 
no additional recompense, | think you would realize that it is 
urgent that we both increase our staff and pay them better than we 
are doing at the moment. Then The Veterinary Record needs 
further money spent upon it if it is to reach the standard which 
we all desire. ‘Lo increase the subscription by half a guinea or a 
guinea will not meet the requirements of this profession and I 
would plead with you to support the President and Council and 
accept our responsibilities ana be willing to pay a subscription ot 
four guineas a year. 

Mr. Lyte Srewarr: May I refer to the meeting of the North of 
England Veterinary Association held a tortnight ago? That meet- 
ing concurred in the necessity of having a good and fighting 
assuciation, but | would draw your attention to a curious anomaly 
which was brought up at that meeting. Most of us here, it may be 
thought, can attord a few more guineas, but in the case of a junior 
officer an outlay of eight guineas, which is the amount which must 
be earned to pay the proposed increase, is a considerable sum which 
they may feel they cannot justify in view of their low salaries, and 
I would like to ask if the weight of the Association could be brought 
to bear upon the position as between the practitioner and the whole- 
time man in that the practitioner can adjust his subscription against 
his profit and loss account, while the whole-time man cannot do so. 
Can the Association take up this matter? 

Dr. W. R. Wootprivce: Not only the Association but the Parlia- 
mentary and Scientific Committee has taken this matter up. A 
considerable number of M.P.s supported a proposal to incorporate 
in the Finance Act a suitable clause and we are doing all we can. 

Protessor A. Ropertson: As Hon. Secretary of the Scottish Metro- 
politan Division, | wish to say a few words anent the resolution 
we passed on this matter. At the Council meeting held in Edin- 
burgh in June, we were privileged to hear all the points put forward 
to-day in support of the increase to four guineas and all these 
arguments were very much in our minds. We decided nevertheless 
that three guineas was adequate for the moment. The maximum 
deficit to date is £500 and an increase of even one guinea per 
member would not only cover such a deficit but would leave more 
than £2,500 free for other purposes. Mention has been made of the 
necessity of increasing the salaries of the staff, but such a sum 
would be enough almost to double their salaries. We were also 
influenced by the probability that if the subscription rate was 
increased to tour guineas there would be a considerable number of 
resignations. According to the “ White Paper” on these proposals, 
wage levels have risen on an average by 76 per cent., but I can 
assure you that does not apply to the staffs of veterinary colleges, 
whose salaries have only increased by some 15 to 20 per cent. at 
the most. An increase of 100 per cent. in the subscription to the 
* National ” will cause some of our members to look very seriously 
at their membership subscription. While sympathizing, therefore, 
with the desire of the “ National” to increase its income, we think 
it would be wiser not to take such a drastic step at the moment— 
for we feel that practically as much would be gained by raising it 
to three guineas as by raising it to four in view of the possible 
resignations consequent on such an increase. 

Mr. Bywater: | wish to draw the attention of the members to 
the memorandum after the remarks of Major James. With regard 
to the staff, they are receiving what is a fair wage for the ordinary 
time they put in, but they put in a great deal of overtime for which 
they do not get paid, and we must increase our staff. We are faced 
with an increase in total salaries, not rises to individuals. That is 
clearly pointed out in the memorandum. I object to the term 
“fancy finance.” Personally, | am very blunt and not given to 
“fancy” utterances or “fancy finance.” All I understand is that 
there are twelve pennies to a shilling and this Association was 
receiving much more for its pennies in 1921 when the subscription 
was fixed at two guineas. What is that worth to-day? We heat 
a great deal of criticism about the Record. The Paper Controller 
has saved the finances of the Association by limiting the activities 
of the Editorial Committee. If you want a larger and_ better 
Record you must pay for it. If you do not vote an increase, or 
only a very small increase, you will get a smaller Record. The 
Association cannot maintain its position at two or three guineas. 
Do not put off the evil day, you have put it off since 1921, it is 
now 1946. If you only grant a partial increase this year, I shall be 
asking for a further increase next year. Let me have a few years 
of peace. 

Mr. Joun Smiru: A short time ago we heard an address from you, 
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Mir. rresident; we applauded it. You recorded some of the work 
wich the Association Dad Gone and spoke Of Lnings which remamed 
to be Gone, and as you spoke of them there Was almost compiecte 
unanimous applause. We have often said, and still Say, that the 
protesson is not sumiciently recognized, that its status is NOL What 
1 shoutd be, that its progress is not what it deserves: we are ati 
agreed. there are matters which are vital to tne prolession, not 
Just questions oF what wil do, but of what are essential, and tt 
this association is going to carry on as it has in the past 1 lor one 
do not see how we can hope tor anything but comprete Laiture ub 
we do not provide turther sunds. “Lne question cacn member wail 
put to himself is, “Can 1 afford it?” 1 suggest that the question 
should be, “ Vare we not aitord it, dare we risk not having the 
weapons we need in the fight which the President has suggested 
should take place. Atter all, we can do without a coupte ol 
guineas worth of something. I can do so and | suggest others can 
ao so. We have to look tnis fairly and squarely in the tace. We 
have clected a President ior next year, we have also thanked a 
retiring Vresident. | wonder if they and the other officers can 
afford. to give up the time, energy and everything else for this 
Associations Can we be behind them in this¢ It we do not do 
this will not public bodies, other protessions and the public say, 
“ Are these people worthy of a better status if they will jeopardise 
the future tor a very small increase? This is the only possible 
way by which we can advance and take that status to which we 
believe, and rightly believe, we are entitled. 

Mr. R. E. Grover: | would like to amplify the remarks of the 
Hon. Treasurer about the Record. A sub-committee of the Editorial 
Committee has been considering the management of the Record 
and has made certain recommendations. I do not think the mem- 
bers realize the work entailed in the publication of a weekly 
journal. We have made enquiries of associations, comparable to 
the N.V.M.A., which publish official journals, and find that they 
employ a considerable salaried qualified staff. The fact that the 
Record has been carried on is solely due to the devotion to duty of 
the Editor assisted at times by the administrative staff which, as 
has been pointed out, is already grossly overworked, and to the 
efforts of individual members of the Editorial Committee who give 
up a large amount of their time to the consideration of papers. 
I have no doubt that many improvements in the Record could be 
effected, provided the salaried staff is increased. The Editorial 
Committee teels strongly on this matter. | would urge that a 
substantial proportion of any increase in subscription should be 
allocated to the Record so that an adequate staff can be provided 
as soon as sufficient paper is available to permit an increase in the 
size of the journal. It is for that reason that I support the officers 
of the Association 2nd suggest that the subscription should be 
raised at once to four guineas. 

A younger member said that the raising of the subscription from 
two guineas to four guineas meant a lot to the young member and 
he was afraid it would mean resignations. 

Mr. Streete-Bopcer: have listened to what bas been said by 
both sides; Mr. John Smith made a powerful appeal on behalf 
of the increase, Dr. Robertson has stressed the other side and has 
been supported by a junior member. | wonder if members really 
think that these increases have been suggested for the self 
aggrandisement of certain officers of the Association or whether 
they have not been thought out. | am very loath to ask for any 
increase ; if | thought the Association could be satisfactorily run 
with a reduced subscription | would vote for that, but/ that is 
not the question. The question ts, is it worth it, or, is it not worth it. 
I am quite certain—and I have had quite a few years of fairly in- 
tensive work with the Association—that not all members appreciate 
the difficulties under which the Association and everybody associated 
with headquarters are labouring. Mr. John Smith asked whether the 
Presidents could afford to give this or that; I do not know of 
any President who has not lost a lot of money in the work he 
has done for the Association. One felt it a moral duty. I am 
confident that if the most junior member of the Association 
realized what the Association has done or, what is more, is doing, 
he would scrimp and make shift to increase the subscription to 
four guineas. I do not care whether it is increased to three or 
four, it is the principle that I am after. | am frankly astonished 
at what Mr. James said, not only what he said but how he said it. 
After all the officers have tried to do for members as a whole and 
for members of the Ministry staff in particular it came with ill 
grace from him. 

May I refer to the junior officers of the Ministry ? I believe 
it has been agreed that salaries shall be at minimum of £510. 
An increase from two to four guineas even at £510 is a lot, but 
there is so much that the Association would like to do, not 
for itself or for the aggrandisement of the officers, but for every 
single member of the Association. Dr. Robertson said try three 


guineas for twelve months. If that is the wish of the meeting, try it 
and see how it comes off, but it is much better for the outside world 
to see that we are not in half carnest but in dead earnest. 


Outside 


this profession we have powertul friends ; they do not want bribing 
but there are things which cost money; | know, Miller knows, 
Gould knows, that there are innumerable instances where one 
has to entertain such people. 

Much has been said about the salaries we pay our staff. The 
Hon. Treasurer said they are “ adequately ” paid; 1 think some of 
them are inadequately paid—not because of what they do during 
office hours: Mr. Knight does not finish when he leaves his office, he 
takes it home with him and so do other members of the staff, 
We have an extraordinarily loyal staff and we want to be generous 
to them because they are generous to us. 

I press the increase partly on grounds of sentiment. | have done 
my best for the Association, so have others ; if there were any prac- 
tical means of a sliding scale | would agree to it, but where are you 
going to get? Are you going to say to members, “Can you afford 
three guineas or four guineas ? I suggest many junior members to 
whom we offered membership at three guineas would feel resentful. 
I would like to make this last word of appeal. Do not just judge this 
issue only on the letter of explanation which has been circulated. 
Let us be realists. We know that both the work and the expenses of 
the Association have increased ; we hope that the Association will 
continue to increase in influence and importance. In my view there 
is no limit to the strides which we can make if we are united and, 
what is equally important, if we show the outside world that we 
are united. 

Captain T. L. Wricur: L have followed the progress of this 
proposal through the Sub-committee, the Committee, and the 
Council. [| also saw the White Paper or Memorandum before it 
was issued, and I should have thought, if proper attention had 
been paid to it, that there would not be such extraordinary reluct 
ance to accede to the request to raise the subscription. We lave 
had rather strongly worded contributions giving reasons for not 
increasing the subscriptions but they are mainly based on_ the 
individual question, “ What is it going to cost me; how much 
extra have | to pay for it?’ How many of you have paused to 
think, “ What am I getting for it?” The promise is that you are 
likely to get more in the tuture even than you have been getting, 
and the reflection that what you are paying for now is more 
than you were getting in 1921 when the £1 was worth very 
much more than it is now and when you were earning very much 
less than you are now. I see a lot of the work which goes on 
behind the scenes and | will go so far as to plead with you to 
support this resolution. 

Mr. E C. Huse: | speak as a junior member ef the Ministry's 
staff. I do not think anybody has spoken on their behalf this 
afternoon and | hope I am expressing their feelings when I say 
that we owe a debt of gratitude to the N.V.M.A. for the work 
that they have done on our behalf. I feel that although an extra 
two guineas is going to be somewhat difficult to come by, every 
one should endeavour to find it because we have a great deal 
to fight tor. 

Mrs. K. G. R. Kecty: When I first heard in Council this pro 
posal to increase the subscription to four guineas it sounded quite 
a lot, but when you work it out it comes to Is. 7d. per weck. 
Most of us pay 2s. 4d. for a packet of cigarettes, and the men 
and women who do not smoke, either drink cups of tea or beer, 
so Is. 7d. could soon be saved. It is very little of which to 
deprive ourselves to further the great work of this Association 
It seems petty that we should quibble about it. 

The Presipent: This discussion has been quite long and | 
think we have explored every angle and that the time has com 
to put the proposition to the vote. 

Protessor T. J. Boswortn: | would like to move an amendment 
that the subscription be raised to three guineas per annum. 

This was seconded from the mecting. 

A member said that before the resolution was put he 
to make the point that the meeting was being partly influenced 
because two Divisions had. discussed the matter. At Edinburgh 
it was suggested that information be given to the members. as 
it had been, and he did not think there were any valid arguments 
for suggesting that the subscription should be less than four 
guineas. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. Guy Anperson: Before the original resolution is put is 
it possible to add the suggestion made in a letter in respect of 
older members or will the passing of this resolution preclude that ¢ 

The Presipent: That will come later. 

The resolution as set out in the Council's recommendation was 
put to the meeting and carried. 

Mr. Bywater: I would like, with very great pleasure, to propos 
that those members who are not actively engaged in practice should 
receive the full membership of the Association for a reduced 
subscription of two guineas, that is members who are retired from 
practice and are not gainfully employed. 
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A Member thought they should receive the privileges for 
nothing. 

Dr. W. R. Wootprince: This will lead us into administrative 
difficulties. There are many older colleagues who still retain some 
slight interest in practice. Why not make a straight age limit ¢ 

the Prestpentr: Can I have a proposition to that effect ? 

Mr. Sreece-Bopcer: T should make it 65. 

Mr. Bywater: I would like to second that and to add that the 
new subscriptions come into force on January Ist, 1947. 

This was carried, as follows :— 

“That any retired member of the Association who has 
reached the age of 65 shall receive the full benefits of member- 
ship for the reduced subscription of two guineas ; 

“That the new subscriptions shall come into force on 
January Ist, 1947.” 

Representation of Associ ations on the Council 

Dr. J. CARMICHAEL moved: 

“That this Ordinary General Mecting of the National Veter- 
inary Medical Association of Great Britain and Ireland hereby 
resolves that representation should be accorded on the Council 
to associations affiliated under Article 21 of the Articles of 
Association, and that in the first place there should be one 
representative of the associations of East Africa and West 
Africa.” 

He said: There is very little to be said about this motion ; it is 
self-explanatory, and involves the representation of the overseas 
associations affiliated to the N.V.M.A. on the Council. The over- 
seas associations in Africa have developed with the Colonial Service, 
and they should have direct representation on the Council. If this 
meeting sees its way to recommend that this motion be sent to 
Council for consideration I am sure that the members of overseas 
associations will be encouraged. I move the motion accordingly 
and that it be referred to Council. 

Professor Mitier seconded. 

The Secretary, in answer to Mr. Anderson who asked if it was 
necessary to remit this to Council, said that the motion, if passed, 
might involve a modification of the Articles of Association for 
which the approval of the Board of Trade would have to be 
sought. 

Mr. Sreece-Boncer moved that it referred to the Finance and 
General Purposes Committee for consideration and report to 
Council. 

Mr. R. E. Grover: We have already passed alterations of Articles 
at this meeting and it seems unwise to refer back this question. 
1 should have thought some slight amendment could be made to 
Article 21 so thar the overseas associations are recognized as 
Divisions of the ational” and will automatically be represented 
on the Council. 

Dr. Woovprince: We should have a proposition expressing the 
sympathy of the meeting with. the terms of the resolution and 
referring it to Council or to the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee for action to be taken in the best possible way. 

Mr. Anprerson seconded this proposal, which was carried. 

There being no other business, Mr. StreLe-Bopcer moved a vote 
of thanks to the President for his conduct of the meeting, which 
then adjourned until the Closing Meeting on the following morning. 


The Finances of the Association 


We reproduce below the text of the “Important Notice to All 
Members,” relating to the above, which was issued with the 
Congress Handbook prior to the Annual General Meeting at which 
was carried the resolution from the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee recommending that the membership subscription be 
increased from £2 2s. to £4 4s. 

The state of the Association's finances has been given much 
earnest attention at various times during the past ten years by 
the Finance and General Purposes Committee and at the last 
meeting of Council in June, 1946, a recommendation to the effect 
that annual membership subscriptions be increased was adopted 
tor forwarding to the Annual General Meeting in September, 1946. 

Chis memorandum is circulated so that members may have an 
opportunity of studying the facts it contains and appreciating the 
urgent necessity for a substantial increase in subscription. 

‘Tables are appended giving the details of membership, total 
annual income, capital invested, total annual expenditure, and 


income trom members’ subscriptions for the years 1930-1945 
inclusive. An examination of these shows that for some time 
past the rising costs of the work of the Association were becoming 
dangerously near to, and in 1937-38 and again in the current 
year, actually surpassed the total income from all sources. Efforts 
have been successfully made to increase income from sources other 
than members’ subscriptions, but it is thought that the limit 
has now been reached ; indeed, it is likely that income from these 
sources will show a reduction with a return to normal conditions. 
Annual Expenditure 

Veterinary Record 

The largest single item of expenditure incurred by the Association 
arises trom the production of the “ Veterinary Record.” Unfortun- 
ately, there is no hope of a reduction in these costs. The number 
of pages now included in the average issue is only half of that 
normal before the last war; despite this diminished size, cost of 
production has gone up (it has doubled since 1940) and it is 
teared that it will rise still further irrespective of any increase 
in the number of pages. As there is a general wish that the 
Association’s journal shall return as speedily as possible to the 
standards of its pre-war production, a fairly large rise in the 
cost of production must be expected within a year or two. 


Headquarters Staff 


Another large item of expenditure in the Association's budget 
is the salaries of the headquarters staff. Again, although these 
have risen during the last few years it is generally agreed that 
there is no room for economy upon this expenditure. Not only 
is a reduction in the individual salaries paid out of the question 
but there is urgent need to increase the office staff. Another 
committee set up by the Council has reviewed this matter and is 
of opinion that it is desirable to strengthen the headquarters staff 
and raise certain of the present salaries paid. No economy can 
be anticipated under this head. 

Officers : Councilmen’s and Delegates’ Expenses 

During recent years the activities of the Association have in- 
creased so much that inevitably the expenses incurred by the 
Officers of the Association and members of official delegations 
have increased. ‘This expenditure is still small, partly owing to 
the fact that most presidents defray considerable expenses out 
of their own pockets. Concurrently with the increased activity of 
the officers, most committees have become increasingly busy and 
to assist members of Council coming from a distance, and to 
maintain the representative character of Council, travelling ex 
penses above a certain figure have recently been granted. Members 
of the Editorial committee and the Survey committee have also 
been allowed expenses. Members of the Association generally 
would not welcome a reduction in this recent activity, particularly 
as the expense is by no means large. 

Special Publications 

Another activity of the Association has been the preparation 
in recent years of a number of handbooks. These have been 
issued tree to members. The number of such handbooks may 
diminish in future years, but as members have found them most 
helpful it is unlikely that expenditure under this heading will 
cease. 

Premises 

With increased staff and particularly with the enhanced activity 
of the Association, the offices at headquarters are acknowledged 
to be inadequate. They are certainly not in keeping with the 
present increased status of the Association. It is clear, there- 
fore, that increased rather than reduced expenditure upon office 
accommodation must soon be expected. Even if the present 
premises are retained, higher rent must be anticipated. 


Annual Congress 

During the war-period the expenditure by the Association upon 
the Annual Congress has been small, but a return to the pre-war 
standard—and even above that standard—is to be expected. The 
Annual Congress is of great value equally to the spirit of friend- 
ship within the Association and for the appreciation of the public. 
The size of Congresses will in future almost certainly be greater 
sed size means an increased expenditure, 
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4 i TABLES SHOWING CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES DURING 1930-46 
(INCLUSIVE) 
Year ending Member- Invested Total Total Income from Excess or deficiency 
December 31st ship capital expenditure income membership of 
values subs. Income and exper diture 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
: 1930 1,631 7,575 4,870 6,501 3,412 +1,631 es 
31 1,622 9,225 4,990 6,528 3,484 +1,538 
32 1,663 10,218 5,034 6,452 3,456 +1,418 
33 1,662 11,770 5,020 6,325 3,361 +1,305 
34 1.647 12,784 5,731 6,436 3,504 + 705 
35 1.707 14,284 5,743 6,827 3,637 +1,084 
36 1,799 15,284 6,032 7,172 3,822 +1,140 dan 
37 1.878 14.629 7,555 7,381 3,973 374 
3S 2,050 14,629 7,931 7,547 4,236 eee — 384 
39 2,122 14,148 7,337 7,553 4.410 + 216 
1940 2,180 13,148 6,804 7,418 4,424 + 614 os 
; 41 2,239 13,148 7,403 7,387 4,547 oon — 16 
42 2.360 13,148 8.480 8,839 4,693 + 359 
43 2,540 12,772 8,518 10,062 5,116 +1,544 
44 2'620 15.774 9,767 10,997 5,454 +1,230 
45 2°810 16,013 11,629 11,116 5,766 8 — 513 
46 3,004* 
Increases during 15- 
year period 1,373* £8,438 £6,759 £4,615 £2,354 


* Latest membership figures available, 7.e., June, 1946, 
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Public Relations 


Although the public relations work of the Association has been 
developing during recent years, much of the expenditure involved 
has tallen upon individuals. The time has arrived for the Asso- 
ciation to develop this side of its work more thoroughly but this 
cannot be done without considerable financial backing. The cost 
of membership of the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee is 
about to increase and during the last year or so the Association 
has had to meet heavy expenditure for Parliamentary action in 
the interests of the profession. Indeed, it is already rumoured 
that the Bill which the Association successfully opposed a year or 
so ago is being prepared in a new form for re-submission to 
Parliament. Not only are there the direct costs associated with 
public relations but it is recommended by Council that additions 
should be made to the headquarters staff, including the appoint- 
ment of a professional secretary to be responsible for this section 
of the Association’s work. , 

Personal Services 

‘There are very many personal services which the Association 
carries out on behalf of its members. These services form a 
valuable part of the work at headquarters and will undoubtedly 
grow. They often involve the Association in both direct and 
indirect expenditure. 

Change in the Purchasing Power of the £ Slerling 

The devaluation of the pound sterling during the last few years 
is an overriding cause of much of the increased expenditure. 
Published estimates variously put the purchasing price of the pound 
in 1946 at between 34 per cent. and 57 per cent. of its 1938 value, 
whilst wage levels show an overall increase of 76 per cent. These 
factors alone justify a marked increase in the present subscrip- 
tion, irrespective of the important additional activities referred 
to in the previous paragraphs. 

Membership Subscriptions 


From a study of the figures and the accompanying graph mem- 
bers will note that the income from members’ subscriptions has 
steadily inéreased during the last 15 years from £3,412 in 1930 
to £5,766 in the year ending 1945, that is by a sum of £2,354, 
which is approximately two-thirds more. Income from all sources, 
which was £6,501 in 1930, reached a sum of £11,116 in 1945, 
which is approximately three-quarters more. Total annual ex- 
penditure, which was £4,870 in 1930, had risen to £11,629 by 
December, 1945, which represents an increase of practically two- 
and-a-quarter times the 1930 figure. 

Capital Investments 


From 1930 till 1936 capital investments (valued at December 
3Ist each year) rose steadily from £7,575 to £15,284. In 1936 it 
became necessary to sell some stocks to meet the cost of the new 
premises in Gordon Square, and from that date till 1943 there has 
been a decline in the value of the stock held. Repayment of sums 
expended in other ways (e.g., from N.A.R.P.A.C.) has recently 
enabled stock to be built up again, but at present the value of the 
investments shows only a small increase at £16,013 over the value 
(ten years ago) in 1936. In other words, for some years before 
the war the Association was unable to maintain the steady 
accumulation of capital which characterized the earlier six years. 

It is probable that any move to new premises would involve 
the Association in extra expenditure, both capital and recurrent, 
and it must be pointed out that this can only be met by a re- 
organization of finances, and especially by increased income. 


Membership of the Association 


With the exception of certain minor fluctuations in the early 
‘thirties, the number of members has shown an annual increase 
up to date. This rate of increase cannot continue indefinitely, 
however, because recently each year has shown an_ increasing 
percentage of the total potential membership, and naturally there 
will always be a limitation of membership determined by the total 
number of members on the R.C.V.S. register. For example, there 
are now (1946) some 4,435 members on the R.C.V.S. register, 3,004 
of whom are members of the N.V.M.A. [The net annual rate of 
increase on the R.C.V.S. is about 125 per year (allowing for normal 
wastages). | Thus, at present, approximately 70 per cent. of 
potential members are actually members of the N.V.M.A. Of the 


remainder, a considerable number are retired, are resident abroad, 
or are in circumstances which make it unlikely that they will 
become members of the Association. The membership increase 
is therefore reaching towards saturation point and no great increase 
in annual income can logically be looked for from a marked 
increase in number of members. 


Proposal to Increase Annual Subscriptions 


Having all these circumstances in mind, the Council of the 
Association has decided that it must recommend to the Annual 
General Meeting that the annual membership subscription be 
increased trom £2 2s. to £4 4s. You are requested to study this 
memorandum carefully, so that you may be in a position to 
appreciate the urgency of these recommendations of Council and 
give them your full support. 

The Council fully realizes that to increase the subscription to 
£4 4s. may cause hardship to those newly qualified, and recom- 
mends that special consideration be given to them according to 
the resolution passed in June, 1946, a copy of which is herewith 
appended. : 

“That the annual membership subscription be raised to four 
guineas. That certain exceptions be made as follows: — 

(a) That in the case of members resident overseas, the 
subscription be £3 3s. per annum. 

(b) That in the case of recently qualified new members 
the subscription be £2 2s. for the first year after graduation, 
and £3 3s. for the second year. 

(c) That in the case of man and wife, both being veterinary 
surgeons, there should be a joint subscription of £6 6s. per 


annum. 
That the rate of subscription for students should remain 


£1 Ss.” 
August 23rd, 1946. 


LEGISLATION BY DELEGATION 
Secect ComMirtee’s COMMENTS 

“Delegated legislation is now breeding a prolific progeny and 
this is made the subject of pointed comment in the third special 
report from the House of Commons Select Committee on Statutory 
Rules and Orders (H.M. Stationery Office, price 2d.),” says the 
Parliamentary Correspondent of The Times in a recent issue. The 
Chairman of the Select Committee is Sir Charles MacAndrew and 
the committee is assisted by Sir Cecil Carr, who is Counsel to the 
Speaker. 

In its reference to “ five-tier legislation” the report says: “A 
matter of more general significance is the continuance of emergency 
law-making at what may be called five levels. The Emergency 
Powers (Defence) Act, 1939, sanctioned not only delegation in the 
form of Orders in Council containing Defence Regulations but also 
sub-delegation in the form of ‘orders, rules and by-laws.’ Your 
committee have sometimes had to take note of a pedigree of five 
generations—(a) the statute, (b) the Defence Regulations made 
under the statute, (c) the orders made under the Defence Regulations, 
(d) directions made under the orders, and (e) licences issued under 
the directions. 

“Your committee hope that, now that hostilities have ceased, 
departments may find themselves able so to frame any order made 
under Defence Regulations that it will be self-contained—in other 
words, to be content with the grandchildren of the statute and not 
to bring its great-grandchildren or great-great-grandchildren upon 
the scene. It is by no means clear that Parliament contemplated 
these cumulative delegations. They tend to postpone the formu- 
lation of an exact and definite law and thev encourage the taking 
of powers meanwhile in wider terms than may ultimately be 
required.” 

The report shows that in the present session the committee have 
examined 947 statutory rules and orders and have drawn the atten- 
tion of the House to 33 of them. Reference is made to the fact 
that the “unusual and unexpected use” of a statutory power to 
which the committee have from time to time drawn attention has 
sometimes consisted of a provision purporting to give retrospective 
effect to an instrument where the parent statute confers no express 
authority so to provide. The committee recommend that their 
terms of reference be amended to enable them to call the attention 
of the House to any such provision in an order. 
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William McGregor Mitchell, M.C., T.D., B.Sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., M.B., Ch.B. 


PRINCIPAL AND Proressor or SuRGERY—Royat. (Dick) 
Epinsurcnu. 


President of the National Veterinary Medical Association, 1946-7 


Seldom has the * National” possessed a President academically so 
well qualified or with so ripe and varied an experience. 

After many years of unassuming but sterling service to his pro- 
fession, honours and the responsibilities of office have descended 
with a rush upon Professor Mitchell. ‘To be elevated in one and the 
same week to the office of President of the N.V.M.A. and the Princi- 
palship of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College would daunt most men 
and it is littke wonder that he hesitated. Either of these two positions 
is to-day almost a whole time job, to say nothing of the Chair of 
Surgery, which he retains, but with his native determination to 
succeed and the loyal and active support of his colleagues, he will 
not fail. 

William McGregor Mitchell was born at Sunderland in the 
county of Durham, of Scottish parents. His father, George Marshall 
Mitchell, was for many years in veterinary practice in Sunderland 
and had also received his veterinary education at the Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College. His mother, before her marriage, was head 
mistress of an Infants School. William was the second of six sons, 
one of whom, Thomas M. Mitchell, M.r.c.v.s., D.v.s.M., is highly 
esteemed for his qualities as a veterinary practitioner and as a 
Councillor of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, of which 
body he was recently President. The two youngest sons made the 
Supreme Sacrifice in the 1914-1918 war. 

Mitchell was educated privately before proceeding to the * Dick’ 
College where he had a distinguished career, winning many medals 
and a College bursary. He qualified in 1909 and thereafter spent 
18 months in general practice in Hamilton, Cumnock and Sunder- 
land, with a break to take a post-graduate course at the Royal 
Veterinary College under Sir John M’Fadyean. From September, 
1910 to August, 1914, and for a short- period in 1919, Mitchell was 
assistant in Anatomy to the late Principal O. Charnock Bradley. 
He commenced to study for the B.Sc. in Veterinary Science in the 
University of Edinburgh, being the first student to do so, but his 
course Was interrupted by war service and not completed till 1919. 

On the formation of the R. (D.) V.C. contingent of the O.T.C. in 
1912, Mitchell was commissioned Lieutenant. He was released from 
the College at the outbreak of war in August, 1914, and joined the 
Army Veterinary Corps. He proceeded to France in September and 
was posted to H.Q. Ist Guards Brigade, Ist Division on the Aisne. 
When the Guards Division was formed in 1915, he moved with the 
Ist Brigade and became V.O. ic of all Guards Infantry Brigades. 
In 1918 he was appointed O.C. Guards Mobile Veterinary Section, 
and on the arrival of the Division in Cologne he was fortunate to 
obtain his release and was demobilized in January, 1919, before the 
Veterinary Directorate G.H.Q. realized he was out of the Army. 
During this period he was twice mentioned in Dispatches and was 
awarded the M.C. 

Within a few days of demobilization he started back at the 
‘Dick’ College. Service abroad had perhaps unsettled him and 
he thought of going into the Colonial Service, but this did not 
meet with the approval of Sir Stewart Stockman. Shortly after this 
Sir John M’Fadyean offered him a research post in Bacteriology, 
but this was declined when Dr. Bradley asked him to apply for the 
vacant chair of Veterinary Surgery in the ‘ Dick.’ He received 
and accepted the appointment in October, 1919. With his natural 
native modesty Mitchell doubted his ability to do justice to the 
post, as he had not served at any of the large Veterinary Hospitals 
in France and so felt he lacked the necessary experience in Surgery. 
In order to remedy this deficiency, he was granted facilities to study 
Medicine at the Medical School of the University of Edinburgh and 
graduated M.B., Ch.B. in 1927. Apart from the advantage which 
accrued from the acquisition of surgical knowledge, Mitchell has 
always maintained that the inspiration and experience he gained in 
methods of teaching from contact with many famous men has been 
of immense value to him. 

It is worthy of note that had the influence of Dr. Bradley not 
prevailed, Mitchell’s whole career might have been altered. Shortly 
after his appointment to the Chair of Surgery, he was tempted to 
return to his first love—Anatomy, in which he felt more at home . 
He applied for and was offered the Chair of Anatomy at the Univer- 
sity of Johannesburg. Dr. Bradley, however, persuaded him to 
remain at the ‘Dick ’—or was it that other source of inspiration. 
the attractive Helen Ralston, who shortly afterward 
became Mrs, W. M. Mitchell? 

Be that as it may, Mitchell remained at the ‘Dick.’ Aided by 
his intimate knowledge of anatomy, he has proved himself a fine 
surgeon. He has, in addition, carried out excellent and highly 
important research and experimental work into the aetiology of 


osteo-arthritic and hereditary diseases of equines. Mitchell entered 
fully into the professional and social lite of the College. From 192| 
to 1928 he commanded the re-formed R. (D.) V.C. contingent of the 
O.T.C. and since 1930 has been Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer 
of the * Dick’ Alumnus Association, at whose annual functions, 
as at the Clinical Meetings, his contributions have always been an 
outstanding feature. He has always taken a keen interest in the 
welfare and progress of his former students. 

At the outbreak of the second world war Mitchell volunteered for 
service in the R.A.V.C.; being unable to obtain employment in 
this, he joined the R.A.M.C. and served as an administrative officer 
in Scottish Command from 1940 to 1943, when he resumed work at 
the College. 

Throughout their long association Professor Mitchell benefitted 
by the advice, influence and example of the revered Dr. Bradley, and 
it is indeed fitting and a happy omen for the ‘ Dick’ that a dis- 
ciple of that great man should succeed to the Principalship. One 
cannot pay his successor a greater compliment than to express the 
belief that he will maintain the prestige both of the ‘ Dick’ College 
and the ‘ National’ at the level they enjoyed during the reign of 
Principal Bradley. 

For over 15 years our new President has served the Association in 
various capacities. He has always been an enthusiastic member of 
the Scottish Metropolitan Division, of which he is a past president, 
and has served on the Council of the Scottish Branch. He has been 
a member of the Council of the ‘ National’ for many years and 
has served on a number of Committees of the Association ; he has 
contributed many papers and given numerous demonstrations to 
Divisions and Congresses. ; 

Last year he was elected to the Council of the R.C.V.S. and has 
proved a valuable asset to that body, bringing to it as he docs a 
wide experience and an open mind. 

Professor and Mrs. Mitchell have three children; the son, at 
present a Flying Officer in the R.A.F., hopes to commence his studies 
at the ‘Dick’ as soon as he is demobilized, whilst the younger 
daughter and the elder daughter's fiancé have already started there. 
It would appear, therefore, that the ‘Dick’ College is going to be 
* Mitchell-minded’ for some years to come. 

Principal Mitchell occupies the Presidential Chair at a time of 
unprecedented importance both to the ‘ National’ and the profes- 
sion; much will depend upon his judgment and leadership. All of 
us have every confidence in his ability to ‘make the grade’ and 
we wish him well. ° 


CAPTURED ENEMY VETERINARY INSTRUMENTS 

Through the courtesy of the Director-General, Army Veterinary 
and Remount Services (Brigadier G. A. Kelly, c.8.), members and 
visitors had the opportunity throughout the week of viewing a 
unique exhibit in a well set out display, in the hall housing the 
veterinary exhibition at the Royal Veterinary College, of captured 
German and Japanese veterinary instruments and equipment. The 
interest and appreciation of all was greatly enhanced by the inde- 
fatigable readiness of Captain Gibbs and his R.A.V.C. assistants to 
answer questions on and demonstrate by verbal explanation, the 
uses of the numerous items. 

Special attention was attracted by the “ Veterinary Hospital Chest, 
No. 10”°—a truly remarkable piece of German equipment, fully 
furnished with instruments for every equine operation, while also 
of particular interest were the Veterinary Officers’ Chest and wallet. 
the bullet forceps (crocodile pattern), electrical tooth rasping 
apparatus and other dental instruments, and a “ pistol” pattern of 
10 c.c. hypodermic syringe, which injects repeated doses by pressure 
on the “trigger” (the dose can be regulated to 0-25, 0-5 or 1 c.c.); 
also masks and gauzes for the administration of oxygen to equines, 
together with muzzle and nostril types of horse respirator. We 
understand that such was the impression made by the oxygen 
administration apparatus that the London and Edinburgh colleges 
are providing themselves with replicas. Sets of veterinary pannicrs 
for conveyance by pack transport provided another feature, while 
additional items noted in the German section were a trephine outfit, 
“ Colfin”” ampoules, for treatment of colic by hyodermic injection, a 
set of hoof knives, an insufflator (“ Bellows ” pattern), an intravenous 
outfit (150 gravity), a bell-shaped vaginal irrigator, portable 
sterilizer, and a battery of test tubes in wooden carrier, for serum 
collection. 

Amongst the instruments and appliances captured from the 
Tapanese, special interest was evoked by an impressive set of dental 
instruments. The Far-Eastern exhibits also included a stomach 
tube, together with firing irons, one of ball pattern, and a_ bellows 
for smithing and shoeing. Worthy of mention, too, was a (gravity) 
intravenous injection apparatus. 

The whole captured “ outfit "—a vivid reminder of a great task 
brought to victorious accomplishment by the Forces of which the 
R.A.V.C. were so vigorous and essential a part—-formed most 
timely and dramatic feature of the 1946 Congress. 
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President, National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1946-47. 
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Operations and Demonstration Tours 


As was universally acknowledged, one of the most valuable 
and enjoyable features of this year’s gathering was that section 
of the proceedings devoted to operations (at the Royal Veterinary 
College) and to the demonstration of scientific work in progress 
at the Agricultural Research Council's Field Station at Compton, 
in Berkshire. The latter also furnished the social side of the 
meeting with an admirable Congress Excursion, this being agree- 
ably supplemented by the visit paid to the works and laboratories 
of Pharmaceutical Specialities (May & Baker), Ltd., at Dagenham. 


Operative Demonstrations at Camden Town 

The theatres and facilities placed at the disposal of the Pro- 
visional Committee by the Principal of the College for the operative 
demonstrations on the afternoon of ‘Tuesday, September 24th, served 
their purpose splendidly and everyone obtained a good view of all 
that was going on. The programme was uniformly successful 
and the expert work of Professor C. Formston and Mr. Gordon C. 
Knight and their assistants was followed with the keenest interest. 


DEMONSTRATIONS BY PROFESSOR C. FORMSTON, 
ASSISTED BY MR. P. KIDDLE 


Regional Anaesthesia for Dehorning Cattle 

The technique adopted was that formerly described by Emerson 
in U.S.A. and demonstrated by Professor Browne,! who introduced 
the technique to British veterinarians. 

After discussing the anatomy of the area concerned, certain 
points were stressed as being important for the complete anaes- 
thesia of the horn corium. A frequent cause of failure to obtain 
complete anaesthesia, was failure to include the branch of the 
nerve supplying the posterior part of the horn, which comes off 
from the main nerve, approximately 1} in. from the base of the 
horn. If the injection is made rather nearer the orbit than is 
generally recommended anaesthesia is complete. 

Emphasis was laid on the fact that the nerve at the site of 
injection is not deep, lying under the thin frontalis muscle, and 
therefore anaesthetic solution should not be injected too deeply. 

The requirements of the Animals Anaesthetics Act were men 
tioned and it was pointed out that this form of anaesthesia was 
an advantage in the routine disbudding of calves under one month 
old for which animal the Act makes no provision. 

Complete anaesthesia was obtained in the demonstration subject 
by a single injection of 5 c¢.c. of “ chlorocain,” 5 per cent. procain 
solution (Willows), using a 19 gauge } in. needle (Arnold & Sons). 

A dissection of the nerve in an adult) bovine was on view 
and members were able to appreciate the various points emphasized 
during the demonstration. 


Paravertebral Anaesthesia in the Bovine 

With certain minor modifications the technique described and 
demonstrated was that introduced by Farquharson in 1940 and 
described by Professor J. G. Wright in his book on Veterinary 
Anaesthesia. 

The nerves supplying the sub-lumbar fossa are the 13th thoracic, 
first, second and third lumbar, with the first lumbar nerve playing 
the dominant role. To contact the ventral branches of these nerves 
careful attention must be given to the depth of penetration of 
the needle, and with this in mind the following technique is 
adopted. 

The first lumbar transverse process just behind the last rib 
is palpated, and a site estimated to be over its anterior border 
and 2 in. from the mid-line is the point for insertion of t!- 
needle. A small needle (18 B.W.G. 3 in.) is first introduced and, 
approximately, 3 c.c. of anaesthetic solution injected to desensitize 
skin and to some extent control spasm of the longissimus dorsi 
muscle. A longer needle, either a 3 in. 16 gauge, or 4 in. 16 gauge 
depending upon the size and physical condition of the animal, 
now takes the place of the smaller needle and is directed to make 
contact with the anterior border of the first lumbar transverse 
process. Contact having been made, the needle is directed slightly 
forwards and, approximately, a quarter of an inch deeper to meet 
the ventral branch of the 13th thoracic nerve before it passes 
under the transverse process. About 10 to 12 c.c. of anaesthetic 
solution are distributed in the area. The site of injection, for the 
purpose of blocking off the all-important first lumbar nerve, is 
2 in. behind the first. The appropriate depth is ascertained 
by contacting the posterior border of the first lumbar transverse 
process and directing the needle backwards, or the anterior border 


1,175. 
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of the second lumbar transverse process and directing the needle 
forwards, the nerve passing obliquely downwards and backwards 
under this latter process. The third site is again 2 in. behind 
the second and the posterior border of the second lumbar transverse 
process is the guide as to depth of the second lumbar nerve before 
it passes under the third lumbar transverse process. The third 
lumbar nerve is of no practical importance and is not blocked. 
the depth of these nerves in the average cow is, approximately, 
24 in. but in the adult bull the needle may have to be inserted 
to a depth of 34 in, 

For each nerve 12 to 15 cc. of anaesthetic solution is required. 
Complete anaesthesia of the flank is present within ten minutes, 
a characteristic concomitant being a lateral curvature of the spine. 

The demonstration subject illustrated clearly the bony prom- 
inences used in locating the sites of injection and complete anaes- 
thesia, using a 4 per cent. “ Novutox ” solution, was obtained prior 
to carrying out the operation of rumenotomy. It was mentioned 
that this operation could be adequately performed by blocking 
off the first lumbar nerve only. 


Rumenotomy Operation 


Technique: Following paravertebral anaesthesia and preparation 
of the site, the animal standing, an incision 7 in. long was made 
in the sub-lumbar fossa, approximately 3 in. behind the last rib, 
dividing skin, oblique and transversalis muscle and peritoneum. By 
means of a continuous suture using No. + chromic catgut the edge 
of the incised peritoneum was anchored to the rumenal wall to 
provide an elliptical * window ” of rumen 6 in. by 4 in. completely 
sealed off from the peritoneal cavity, as practised by Gétze in 
Germany. Apart from protecting the abdominal cavity from 
rumenal content, the technique fixes the rumen and dispenses 
with the need of an assistant holding the rumen in position. An 
incision 5 in. long was made in the rumenal wall in the centre 
of the “ window” and a protective sleeve introduced. After well 
lubricating the arm the reticulum was searched for metallic foreign 
bodies. A piece of wire was found to be transfixing the reticular 
mucous membrane and was removed. A magnet was then taken 
into the reticulum and a collection of nails and pieces of wire was 
removed by this means. The rumenal wound was closed with a 
continuous Lembert suture (No. 4 chromic catgut) supported by a 
number of interrupted Lembert sutures as a second layer. The 
muscle and skin wounds were closed collectively by means of 
eversion sutures with $ in. tape as the suture medium. No anti- 
septic dressing was applied, although it was mentioned that in 
some cases it was perhaps helpful to spray the wound with an 
iodoform ether preparation (iodoform |, ether 8). Emphasis was 
laid on the value of the eversion suture in immobilizing the 
muscle tissue and thus promoting rapid union. 


Demonstration of the ‘‘ Cintel’’ Metal Detector 


The speaker mentioned that as carly as 1941 his colleague 
A. E. Messervy had suggested the Mine Detector as a_ possible 
aid to diagnosis in the condition of traumatic reticulitis in cattle. 
Only recently, however, had a suitable instrument become avail- 
able for this purpose. Jt had proved quite useful, particularly 
from the point of view of differential diagnosis, but much remained 
to be done in developing its sensitivity for the detection of 
metallic substances of small dimension. The apparatus demon- 
strated was a modified Mine Detector made by Cinema Television 
Ltd., and originally intended for use in industry for the detection 
of metal in timber and tracing the gourse of buried pipes. 

It comprises a search head, housing two balanced coils, with 
handle; a box containing an amplifier and battery and _ possessing 
a sensitivity control ; headphones. The presence of metal upsetting 
the balance of the coils in the search head is indicated by a 
piercing note on the headphones. A_ positive reaction was obtained 
when the instrument was applied to the cow supplied for demon- 
stration. The reaction to various metals of varying size was also 
demonstrated, 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN THE BEAUMONT ANIMAL, 
HOSPITAL 


In the Beaumont Animal Hospital 1 number of radiographs of 
abnormal conditions in small animals was exhibited. Microscopical 
preparations of parasites and ova, and the fluorescence of micro- 
sporosis under Wood's glass filtered ultra violet radiation, were 
also demonstrated. The help of Dr. S. H. Whitworth, B.v.sc., 
M.R.C.V.S., in the preparation of the exhibition of radiographs is 
gratefully acknowledged by the Beaumont staff. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday, September 24th, a mastectomy for 
neoplasia in an Trish Setter was performed. 
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Visit to the Agricultural Research Council’s 
Field Station, Compton, Berks. 


The opportunity of visiting the Agricultural Research Council's 
Field Station at Compton afforded members and their ladies by the 
kind invitation of the Council and the Director of the Station, 
Dr. W. S. Gordon, had been eagerly awaited, and a large company 
assembled there shortly after 11 a.m. on Wednesday, September 
25th, to receive from him transport and other directions. The 
“whole day” proved all too brief for the purpose of viewing the 
extensive estate and the work in progress there, but wonderful 
organization and dry weather enabled a programme of outstanding 
interest to be carried through efficiently and with comfort to the 
visitors, who, also, were most hospitably entertained. 

On arrival at the Field Station the N.V.M.A. Congress party was 
warmly welcomed by the Director, who explained that the com- 
pany was to be divided into ten groups and conveyed round the 
estate in cars. Each group would have a guide and would visit in 
turn each of ten points at which a demonstration had been arranged. 

Dr. Gordon also explained that the Compton Manor Estate con- 
sists of about 1,600 acres and was purchased by the Agricultural 
Research Council in 1937 with two main ends in view. Firstly, to 
provide facilities for the investigation of diseases in large animals 
on a scale not possible at existing research institutes. Secondly, 
to supply experimental animals of known health and_ breeding 
history to other research institutes. 

The main laboratory and isolation buildings were built during 
1938 and 1939. The war had hampered further development but the 
parties would see for themselves during the course of the day 
something of the*work which was going on and hear of what had 
been done and of the hopes for the future. 

The groups then set off for the demonstration points, which were 
as follows: - 

Mastitis Treatment.—Mr. S. J. Epwarps had arranged a demon- 
stration to show the results of experiments to test the efficiency 
of sulphanilamide, tyrothricin and penicillin in the treatment of 
bovine mastitis. It had been found that these therapeutic substances 
injected by the intramammary route gave a 70 to 80 per cent. 
sterilization of udders affected with clinical mastitis due to strepto- 
cocci. Recovery of normal milk yield did not usually occur during 
the lactation period in which treatment was applied, but, after an 
intervening dry period, complete recovery of milk yield was obtained 
provided the initial disease was not too advanced. 

A test for determining the concentration of penicillin in milk 
samples was shown and its use in deciding the optimal dosage for 
treatment was explained. It had been found by means of this test 
that following the injection of 20,000 units of penicillin, a bacterio- 
static concentration of the drug was generally maintained in the 
milk for 24 hours. Consequently there was no particular advantage 
in increasing this dose and it had been found, by extensive trial, 
that two injections of 20,000 units given on consecutive days cured 
about 80 per cent. of infected quarters. No really effective method 
of dealing with mastitis caused by staphylococci or C. pyogenes 
had been found. 

Attention was directed to the grave risk of spreading infection, 
particularly tuberculosis, by intramammary infusions and the tech- 
niques and apparatus designed to combat this danger were described. 

Haematological Technique.—Dr. H. H. Hotman demonstrated vari- 
ous simple techniques employed in the examination of blood, such as 
viscosity estimation, the estimation of haemoglobin, red and white 
cell counts, estimation of the fragility of red cells, measurement 
of the coagulability of blood. An illustration of the error inherent 
in matching colours was given and he discussed a simple clinical 
examination of blood and its value in prognosis. 

Johne’s Disease and Melitensis Infection—Dr. A. W. Taytor 
described work in progress on the experimental infection of calves 
with Johne’s disease. In this experiment 12 calves were placed 
in isolation at birth and attempts have been made to infect four of 
these, at birth, either per os or intravenously, four by the same 
routes when three months old and four when six months old. The 
faeces of each calf are being examined microscopically and culturally 
once a month for the presence of M. johnei. Every three months 
biochemical examination of the blood and intradermal tests with 
johnin, avian tuberculin and mammalian tuberculin are being 
carried out. So far none of the calves shows any definite clinical 
signs of the disease but M. johnei has been recovered regularly 
from the faeces of three of the four calves infected at birth. The 
reaction of the calves to avian tuberculin has been consistently 
greater than to the johnin used. These experiments are necessary 
before proceeding to more extensive work in the investigation 

of this disease. 

Dr. Taylor also showed the party the plan of a small isolation 
laboratory to be erected on the estate by the Colonial Office for 
the purpose of studying melitensis infection. Particular attention 


will be devoted to immunological studies of the disease with a 


view to devising a vaccine for the immunization of goats. Th 
work has been undertaken by the Colonial Office on behalf of th 
Government of Malta. 

Brucellosis Experiments in the Cattle Isolation Units—Dr. Al 
McDiarmip was located at the laboratory in the cattle isolation 
compound and described the layout of the accommodation. H¢ 
said there were six isolation units, a central post-mortem room 
laboratory and dairy premises. 

Each unit, which is bird-proof, consists of a separate building 
and an exercising yard capable of housing ten cattle. At the 
entrance to each building is a small ante-room where personnel 
and equipment can be adequately disinfected prior to entering 
or leaving the unit. Five loose boxes, each capable of housing two 
cattle, communicate directly with the covered yard, and a calving 
box is also provided. A feeding passage from a food store runs 
the length of the building. 

Each of the six units has a separate cattle attendant, and the 
cattle remain housed throughout the course of an experiment. 

The dung from the animals is kept within the bird-proof enclosure 
and is suitably composted with ammonium sulphate to ensure 
freedom from infection prior to its distribution on the arable land. 

The post-mortem room and laboratory are centrally situated and 
are used for preliminary collection of material for bacteriological 
and pathological examination. Cold storage accommodation and 
sterilization facilities are also provided. 

The isolation units have been used for various experiments with 
large animals to test the efficiency of different treatments for mastitis 
and the protective value of several abortion vaccines. The first 
experiment conducted in the units was designed to test the effi- 
ciency of 45/20 Brucella abortus vaccine, the second to test the 
immunizing value of S.19. 

The Brucella abortus vaccines at present undergoing trial are : — 

(a) “ Lanolin” dead vaccine. This vaccine, prepared at Wey- 
bridge, is being tested in two different strengths—a large dose 
(600,000 million organisms) and a small dose (60,000 million 
organisms). 

(b) An extract of killed Brucella abortus. 
isms have been used to prepare this vaccine. 

(c) The standard §$.19 vaccine (60,000 million living organisms). 

The general procedure in testing these vaccines has been to draw 
heifers from an abortus free herd at the Field Station and to vacci- 
nate them with the vaccine under test. A group of unvaccinated 
heifers from the same source act as controls. The animals are 
served, and blood samples taken at frequent intervals. When they 
are about five months in calf, an infective dose of 150 million 
viable Brucella abortus is applied to the conjunctival sac of each 
animal. At parturition or abortion samples are taken «i blood, 
colostrum, cotyledon and foetal stomach contents from dead calves. 

The agglutination titre of the blood is determined and the other 
materials examined culturally and biologically. If a strain of 
Brucella is isolated, it is dried and stored pending further investiga- 
tion. In addition milk samples from all the animals are examined 
weekly for a period of ten weeks after calving. 

It is too early yet to assess the precise protective value of these 
vaccines, but it appears on the evidence already available that the 
§.19 vaccine will confer the best immunity. 

The Small-Animal Department.—Mr. 1. H. Partison and Mr. W. 
Moss, the head attendant, showed the parties over the Small- 
Animal Department. 

This department is concerned with the production of rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, mice, Orkney Voles and Syrian Golden Hamsters for 
the Field Station Laboratories, for veterinary, agricultural and 
medical research institutes. The department also cares for animals 
exposed to various infections during the course of experiments 
carried out at the Field Station. 

The breeds of rabbit at present being issued are the Dutch, 
Himalayan and Copenhagen, but experimental matings are in 
progress with other breeds and it is hoped eventually to produce 
Chinchilla x Old English rabbits and a closely inbred Ermine Rex 
strain in numbers large enough to allow issue to other laboratories. 
All rabbits are kept out of doors in hutches that are moved daily 
over a grass field to avoid the danger of coccidiosis. During 
1945-46 some 350 rabbits were issued from the Field Station. 

Guinea-pig production is on a large scale (during 1945-46 12.000 
guinea-pigs were issued) and most of the animals are housed in 
colonies indoors. At present, however, an effort is being made to 
breed these animals in hutches out of doors, and if the breeding 
rate does not fall too greatly, during the winter months, this svstem 
of management may eventually be used to augment indoor breeding. 
The aim of this outdoor system is to increase output without needing 
to add to the existing permanent buildings and to produce a 
hardier and healthier guinea-pig. 

During 1945-46 some 106,000 mice were issued to other labora- 
tories. Two tvpes of mouse are produced, the white Swiss strain and 
the coloured Rhodes Farm strain. An interesting and apparently 
successful inbreeding experiment among mice has been in progress 
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for some time, the aim being to produce a strain of mice of stan- 
dard genetical constituuion. to date this strain has, by caretul 
selection, been carried through 21 generations ol brotner-sister 
matings without apparent iltl-efteet. 

Orkney Voles (some 190 during 1945-46) are bred to meet the 
demana tor these experimental animats created by work on the vole 
bacillus. 

Phe demand tor Synan Golden Hamsters is considerable and 
scons Jikely to increase. During 194-46 some 1,100) were” bred 
and it ts proposed eventually to imercase the annual production to 
about 2,000. 


Mastitis Control.--At- Superiy Farm, where there is a pedigree 
herd of attested, abortus-tree Ayrshires, Mr. J. aescriped 
work which ts in progress to determine tt a pracucable milking 
technique can be evolved which woulda tessen the risk ot spreading 
mastitis infection during the milking process. He said that earlier 
work had confirmed the view that the chief cause ol spread ot 
Sir, agalaciiae between cows was the milking process, imfection 
being conveyed either by contaminated cloths, hands or teat cups. 
Attempts had therefore been made to break this contaminated trattic 
between cows. The method at present being tested is to milk the 
herd by machine and to discontinue hand-stripping. A_ separate 
sterilized cloth is used for cleaning the udder ot each cow. Three 
tcn-gallon containers mounted on a trolley are provided. Two of 
the containers are filled with hypochlorite soluudion and the third 
with clean water. Each milking bucket has two sets of teat cups 
and while one set is in use the other is rinsed in the first container 
of hypochlorite solution and then transferred to the second container 
of hypochlorite and there left to soak for four minutes. It is then 
rinsed in the clean water, returned to the bucket from which the 
soiled teat cups have been removed, and placed on the next cow. 

By this method it has been possible to reduce greatly, if not to 
climinate, the number of streptococci carried on the teat cups. 
Since the adoption of the milking technique now in use at Superity 
dairy, the incidence of milk positive and teat positive cows has been 
kept at a considerably lower level than it was for several years 
betore the method was adopted. While the principle of this method 
is sound, much more work is necessary to determine if it can be 
simplified for general use. 

Mr. Taylor also discussed and compared’ the various methods 
of diagnosing mastitis and in conclusion emphasized that it was 
essential to consider control measures on a herd basis and not on 
individual cows and that control and treatment had to go hand in 
hand. 

Grass Sickness in Horses——Mr. A. Brownter gave a brief review 
of the history of grass sickness in horses, its conditions of occur- 
rence, clinical appearance and post-mortem findings. This disease 
has been studied in Scotland at Moredun Institute for the past 
25 years and While much is known of its nature, the cause is still 
obscure. During the last two years, in collaboration with the 
veterinary surgeons in the area and the War Executive Committees, 
Mr. Brownlee has been engaged in a survey of the incidence of 
this disease in South-West Wales. He showed a map of Cardigan, 
Pembroke and Carmarthen on which were marked all the recorded 
cases of grass sickness occurring in 1945 and 1946. There were 
about 82 cases in 1945 and while the total number in 1946 was 
not vet known, it was already greater than in 1945. Charts 


DEMONSTRATION OF A SIMPLE Tecunigue or Teat Cup Distinrection 


showing the age incidence and seasonal occurrence of the disease 
were aiso demonstrated. The heaviest mortality appeared to occur 
in horses trom three to six years of age. ‘Lhis work has been 
initiated prior to more extensive investigations, but it is probable 
that the survey will be continued for several years as it is yielding 
much valuable information regarding the disease. 

Cattle Records.—In the same laboratory a comprehensive system 
of cattle records was shown to the party by Muss BE. Nusssaum. 
Kach cow on the estate has a serial number and a card bearing 
that number and the animal's name, shows her pedigree, breeding 
history, milk yields, butter tat and disease history, 

The Work of the Farms.-Mr. A. Macmunvan, the Farm 
Manager, spoke to the parties at Hill Barn where a good view could 
be obtained of most ot the estate. He explained that it was not 
possible at present to run the farms as normal farms because of 
the need to undertake certain experiments in the breeding units. 
Once the necessary buildings were available, however, it was the 
Director's policy to use the farms as normal breeding units from 
which the animals surplus to the replacement needs of the herds 
would be transferred to isolation and made available for experiment. 
On the arable side the objective was to produce the maximum 
quantity of grain, hay, torage crops and good grass to maintain 
the large head of stock comprising 410 cattle, 269 pigs, 671 sheep, 
2,323 poultry and about 24,000 small animals, a total population 
of 27,673 animals. 

The farm is run on the usual five course rotation and the acreages 
this year were wheat 162 acres, barley 99 acres, oats 122 acres, 
mixed corn 28 acres, roots and forage crops 208 acres, temporary 
grass 200 acres. Considerable improvement in the grazing has been 
effected by ploughing resceding pastures and downland. 
The improved herbage not only has increased stock-carrying capacity 
but also provides an earlier bite of grass in the spring. These new 
pastures can be grazed anything from four to six weeks earlier 
than old pastures, thus saving winter feed. The possibility of 
growing lucerne with different companion grasses is being explored. 
If successful this would be a most valuable crop for providing green 
food, hay or silage. It would also be a most valuable crop for 
increasing soil fertility and if it can be established successfully it 
would provide very suitable feeding for experimental animals which 
are housed throughout the year. 

The dairy herds are pedigree attested Ayrshires and Friesians. 
They are run as far as possible on a commercial basis but the 
continuous demand for experimental animals and the frequent 
interference with the herds for experiment has an adverse effect on 
their standard of production. 

There is a registered flock of Hampshire Down sheep which play 
their part in the farming rotation and supply sheep when required 
for experimental purposes. 

The farm is largely mechanized and only a few horses are kept 
for odd jobs. Combine harvesting, pick-up baling, etc., are prac- 
tised. A new central food store for bulk storage of cereals, incor- 
porating a grain drier, dressing — plant, 
machinery is in course of erection and should be available for next 
vear’s harvest. 

Pig Department.—Mr. J. MacCautum showed the parties the herd 
of pedigree Large White Pigs in his charge at Mayfield Farm. The 
herd was tounded some 12 years ago by the purchase of a number 
of good gilts and one 6f the best boars that could be obtained. 
Since then it has been largely a selt-contained unit. The herd is 
maintained at approximatety 30 sows, the whole herd numbering 
269. 

The system of management adopted is a combination of indoor 
and outdoor breeding. The pregnant sows run out on pastures 
until about a week before farrowing,*when they are brought in tor 
final preparation. Four days after farrowing the sows and their 
liters are transferred to fold units comprising a hut-and small 
attached out-run.. These are casily moved every day by tractor 
on to clean pasture and when the pigs are six to seven weeks old 
they are brought in, castrated and ear-marked. Weaning is carried 
out when the litter is about ten weeks old and after the pigs have 
got over the post-weaning stage, at 12 to 14 weeks old, the hog 
pigs, if not required for research, are disposed of and the gilts are 
transferred to the Danish shed where selection for breeding gilts 
is made at bacon weight. 

Under this system anaemia and infestation with parasites are 
reduced to a minimum. Pigs have recently been exported to 
Kenya, South Africa, France and Belgium, where they appear to 
have done well. All the pigs are tuberculin-tested. 

Poultry Department.—Each party visiting the poultry unit was 
given a brief résumé of the management of the department by Miss 
Sparrow and Miss Witterr. Commencing at the incubator which 
has a capacity of 6,480 eggs, the chicks pass to electrically heated 
hot batteries for five weeks, to cold batteries for five weeks, then to 
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the birds are ready to lay, they are transferred to trap-nest laying 
houses which are on wheels and which can be moved trom time to 
time to clean pasture. The birds selected for breeding are kept 
in special breeding pens. After an inspection ot the rearing unit 
the parties were taken to a demonstration of the auto-sexing breeds 
showing Legbar cocks and hens which have been bred at the Field 
Station. At present an attempt is bemg made to produce the 
Brussbar, based on the existing Light Sussex flock and using a 
barred cock. Some of the Fl and F2 generations were exhibited, 

In addition to the development of auto-sexing breeds the depart- 
ment supplies other research stations with eggs and chicks tor 
experiment. The approximate numbers supplea in one year are 
4,000 fertile eggs for virus work, 1,800 eggs tor media making «ind 
6,800 day-old chicks. 


“To Assist the Farmer” 


During the luncheon interval Dr. Gorvon introduced Lord De La 
Warr, Chairman ot the Agricultural Kesearch Council, and Sir 
Merrik Burrell, Chairman ot the Compton Estate Committee, 
observing that the establishment of that research station exemph- 
fied the Council’s progressive attitude towards the investigation of 
animal disease. 

Eart De La Warr confessed to being a little nervous about 
meeting a body of veterinary surgeons, first because he under- 
stood that he must be careful lest he refer to them by the term 
“ veterinary practitioner” (Laughter and “ No, No”) and secondly, 
because he was aware that on the last occasion upon which he 
addressed them, he had perhaps been rather tactless in his refer- 
ences to veterinary education. He must congratulate them on the 
fact that those trouble were now at an end. (Laughter.) He must 
also congratulate Dr Gordon and his colleagues on the magnificent 
arrangements they had made tor their visit to Compton that day. 
(Loud applause.) 

It was his great pleasure to welcome the National Veterinary 
Medical Association in the name ot the Agricultural Research 
Council. Co-operation between the profession and the Council had 
been growing and he was certain that the more they could help 
one another the better. (Hear, hear.) He hoped that the trafhe 
would not be considered “one way”: the experience otf the prac- 
titioner, freely placed at the disposal of the workers at Compton, 
would be valued, as would the presentation of their problems in order 
that they could do research upon them. “ You and we,” added Lord 
De La Warr, “ have a colossal task ahead of us and one which is 
growing in importance every day, and I am feeling—as you prob- 
ably are too—that it dues not matter very much what politicians 
or their economic advisers like to say about the future of agricul- 
ture in this country, but just sheer facts are making those who 
are in any way connected with the land of vital significance to the 
future of this country, and of particular moment to the true develop- 
ment of British livestock is the question of disease. The veterinary 
practitioner is more and more concerned to assist the farmer, by 
means of sound advice in animal management, to attain animal 
health. 

“TI welcome you here and I hope, and I am sure Dr. Gordon and 
Sir Merrik Burrell hope, the this is not going to be your last visit 
to Compton.” (Applause.) 


Section oF SMaALL-ANiMAL (OuTpooR Breepinc) Unit 
Farmer & Stock-Breeder Photograph. 


Dr. W. S. Gorpon (Lert), Direcror, aND Sir Merrik BURRELL, 
CHAIRMAN oF THE A.R.C. Estate CoMMITTEE 


Farmer & Stock-Breeder thotograpn. 


Dr, Gorvon, in calling upon Sir Merrik Burrell, said that the 
latter was very largely responsible or the initiation of that research 
station, and his never-ceasing interest was again manitest in his 
presence that day. 

Sir Merrik Burrecr said that Lord De La Warr had already 
congratulated Dr. Gordon on his admirable arrangements ior 
inewr visit. ‘they might think it rather astonishing that, im 
these days of austerity, it had been possible to provide such a 
lunch, but it had to be remembered that they were well experienced 
vecause they had to teed many thousands or animals two or three 
umes a day. (Laughter.) 

Dr. Gordon had asked him if he would tell them two or three 
things which led up to Compton being in existence to-day. He 
‘as 1ortunate enough to be on the Agricultural Research Council 
when it was first started and was chairman of its Animal Diseases 
Committee for eleven years. He had never passed eleven years in 
more pleasant company than he did amongst those kind scientists 
on the Council. It was through their sympathy and their kindness 
that they were able to start Compton. During the later part of 
his time as a member of the Council it became more and more clear 
that if their research workers were to get any further with the 
elucidation of their problems they had to get sufficient numbers 
of large animals with known back histories to work on. As things 
were then, these workers had to go to privately owned herds, where 
the inevitable interference of the economic factor—animals sold 
before completion of tests, etc.—-led to complete breakdown of much 
experimental work. 


There were two lines of thought concerning the way in which this 
highly necessary provision could be made. One was that each 
research institute should set up its own little station. That would 
have meant that there were too many small white elephants about. 
So it was determined to have a central place under the aegis of the 
Agricultural Research Council itself; they convinced the com- 
mittee of the Privy Council that that was the right way to do it 
and he was more and more convinced that they were right. (Hear, 
hear.) 

As yet they had only cut their milk teeth at Compton, but that 
was not their fault—like so much else, the responsibility lay with 
Hitler—but when their visitors came back in a few years’ time he 
hoped they would see a big advance. Before he died he wanted to 
see Compton something of which the nation could be really proud 
something of great use not only to the nation but to the entire 
world. (Applause.). He was convinced that under their enthusiastic 
director that place would be the only one of its kind as good in 
the whole world. (Hear, hear.) He had only one trouble and that 
was to prevent their director from killing himself by overwork 


He hoped they would see the National Veterinary Medical Associ: 
tion there again, and that they would give them their support ; thai 
constructive criticism would be forthcoming, and that when scienti 
fic knowledge came to light, they would see to it that it was spread 
throughout the world. (Applause.) 

Mr. Geo. N. Goutp (President, N.V.M.A.) said that Lord De La 
Warr had referred to the fact that the troubles of the veterinary pro- 
fession in regard to education were over. He hoped he was right. 
(Laughter.) His Lordship had also made reference to a certain de 
signation: he hoped he would do his best to press upon the “ powers 
that be” that in the eyes of the profession the terms “ veterinary 
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Tue Party 


Front Row (left to right): H. W. Steele-Bodger, Dr. C. 
Professor W. M. Mitchell, Dr. A. J. Ewins, G. N. Gould, C. 
Major R. C. G. Hancock, T. L. Wright. 


Second Row (left to right): Dr. A. W. Stableforth, J. 


At DaGENHAM 


Melanides, W. A. Stewart, L. Tobback, Professor G. H. Wooldridge, Dr. N. Plum, 
A. O. Rideal, L.. Guy Anderson, Dr. W. R. Wooldridge, E. V. Thomas, 


B. Harmar, H. C. Swann, Dr. J. Carmichael, W. A. Pool, Professor A. Robertson, 


W. G. Beaton, J. R. Barker, Dr. W. S. Gordon, F. Christopher,J. O. Powley, Dr. N. S. Barron, R. Paisley. 
Third Row (left to right): P. D. Dunn, W. A. S. Stevens, M. Harvey Clarke, K. H. Everett, N. P. Male, J. S. J. Lauder, F. Knight, J. S. Pike, 
R. W. Hall, J. N. Ritchie, S, Jennings, A. H. Watson, Mrs. M. H. Maclay, Professor T. G. Browne. 


Back Row (left to right): E. J. Baines, W. D. M. Kemp, D. A. G. Paterson, T. H. Jones, Dr. P. S. Watts, R. C. U. Fisher, D. I. Macallister, 
T. R. Thomas, E. Beaumont, N. C. Chivers, C. T. Murphy, Capt. O. V. Gunning, E. R. Callender, R. P. Small, E. R. Corrigall, 


A. Cheyne, R. M. Lee, Grahame Edgar. 


Visit to May & Baker’s Works at Dagenham 


The concluding item in the Annual N.V.M.A. Congress week 
programme was a most enjoyable and instructive visit to the 
May & Baker works and laboratories on Friday, September 27th. 
The party, which included a number of the Association’s overseas 
guests, left the Royal Veterinary College by motor coaches for 
Dagenham shortly after 12 noon. In the course of the outward 
journey each member of the party was provided with an attractively 
produced souvenir programme containing details of the day’s activi 
ties, and brief historical notes on the development of the company 
since its foundation in 1834. 

On arrival at the works in Dagenham an official photograph was 
taken. The group included Directors of the May & Baker organiza- 
tion and several members of the executive staff. The combined 
party then proceeded to lunch, presided over by Dr. A. J. Ewins, 
r.R.S., Who, as Director of Research, extended on behalf of the 
company a very warm welcome to their guests. 

After lunch convenient-sized parties were formed under guides 
and an immediate start was made on a pre-arranged tour of works 
and laboratories. A short break was provided for tea in the spacious 
works canteen. Another item of interest here was a selection of 
photographs, including a number showing the results of enemy 
action, which helped to make life more difficult in the May & 


profession ” and “ veterinary practitioner ” were synonymous. (Hear, 


hear.) 
He felt a great debt of gratitude to the Agricultural Research 
Council for the wonderful arrangements made for their comfort 
and hospitality there that day. They had thoroughly enjoyed the 
morning’s programme and he was quite sure that that enjoyment 
would be enhanced during the afternoon. Sir Merrik Burrell had 
referred to the work which was going on there and his great hopes 
for the future. He, too, felt that they could look forward to the 
future with great confidence, because they in the profession had 
a very high regard for Dr. Gordon and his work. —(Applause.) 
They did appreciate what Dr. Gordon was doing for them and what 
he intended to do for them in the future. He could assure Lord De 
La Warr that that would not be their last visit and they thanked 
Sir Merrik Burrell for his invitation; finally, he must, on behalf 
of the Association, express their warmest appreciation to Dr. Gordon 
and his staff. 

At the end of the demonstration all the parties again assembled 
in the marquee for tea, when Mr. H. W. Sreere-Boncer again ex- 
pressed their great indebtedness, before they departed at 5,30 p.m. 


Baker works during the war period. Apart from this halt, energetic 
programmes were pursued throughout the afternoon, and during 
these there were many expressions of interest covering a wide 
variety of observed activities. 

Notable among these were :— 

The biological laboratories, where the visitors seemed to be most 
at home, and where a wide range of laboratory techniques was 
demonstrated and discussed. In addition to demonstrations and 
methods of routine biological control, numerous experiments were 
in progress on new substances of various types. 

The plant for the manufacture, distillation and purification of 
anaesthetic ether. 

In the plants devoted to the manufacture of the numerous M. & B. 
sulphonamides and barbiturates, the visitors saw excellent examples 
of classical organic chemical reactions being carried out. 

Many M. & B. veterinary products were passing through their 
final stages of manufacture, filling and packaging when the visitors 
toured the pharmaceuticaf preparations and packaging divisions. 
Laboratory workers among them found much of interest in the 
equipment of the analytical control laboratories, where all were 
impressed by the vast amount of purely control work which is so 
essential for maintaining standards of purity and effectiveness. 

The tour was completed by all parties on schedule at 5.30 p.m., 
and the unanimous opinion of visitors was that the time available 
had been all too short, particularly when so many more manufac- 
turing and control processes of equal appeal had to remain unseen. 

The coaches returned to the Savoy Hotel, London, where the 
Directors of Messrs. May & Baker, Ltd., had arranged a dinner 
in honour of their guests. In an after dinner speech Dr. Ewtns 
emphasized the vital need for, and the value of, research work in 
the veterinary field, and quoted as the most recent contributions 
of his own company the acquisition of an experimental farm and 
research station now in process of development at Ongar, Essex. 

The President, Professor W. M. Mrrcuett, in reply, acknowledged 
the value of chemotherapeutic research, and voiced pleasure at the 
continued efforts of the manufacturing chemist to place a greater 
number of dependable forms of therapy and prophylaxis in the hands 
of the practitioner. 

The toast of the evening—‘ Our Guests "—was proposed by Mr. 
E. V. Tuomas, who expressed the hope that the Annual Congress 
of the N.V.M.A. had been a marked success in every way. In 
wishing the President a happy and successful term of office he also 
said how pleased his company was to welcome so many distinguished 
members of the profession from this and more distant lands. A 

(Concluded at foot of col. i, page 544). 
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The Social Events 


Members and their ladies clearly had determined to make this 
year’s Congress the occasion for a great post-war rally and, foreseeing 
this, the Provisional Committee made every effort to ensure that, 
so far as circumstances allowed, the social aspect of the gathering 
should regain its former radiance. The Central Veterinary Society’s 
reception at the Zoological Gardens on the Sunday most happily 
initiated not only the social programme but Congress as a whole, 
while the President’s reception and dance at the Dorchester on 
the following evening brought the 1936 meeting carly to its full 
height. Wednesday's visit to Compton, in excellent weather, was 
relished as the time-honoured “ Congress Excursion,” in addition 
to its more instructional role, and the Dagenham visit on the Friday 
also provided a most enjoyable “outing.” The tour of the Agri- 
cultural Research Council's Field Station, and the visit to the works 
and laboratories of Pharmaceutical Specialities (May & Baker) Ltd., 
are recounted clsewhere in this issue, but the other features are 
dealt with below, together with the Annual Dinner, to which lustre 
was added by the presence, with many other distinguished guests, 
of Sir John Boyd-Orr, the Director-General of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, fresh from his triumph 
at Copenhagen. In the regretted absence, for reasons which are 
now well known to our readers, of Mr. Tom Williams, Minister 
of Agriculture, Sir John, at much inconvenience, travelled from 
his home in Scotland at “the eleventh hour” to propose the toast 
to the Association, and our indebtedness to him is great indeed. 


Central Veterinary Society's Reception 


Delegates to the London Congress of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association gathered in the grounds of the Zoological 
Society on the afternoon of Sunday, September 22nd, as guests ot the 
Central Veterinary Society, when 300 members and their families 
toured the Zoological Gardens, viewing old favourites and the inter- 
esting new exhibits, including the Panda and the lion cubs. 

At 4.30 p.m. the party was entertained to a sumptuous tea in the 
Pavilion Cafeteria of the Gardens, where, owing to the sudden and 
deeply regretted illness of the President of the Central Veterinary 
Society, Mr. S. F. J. Hodgman, who was to have received the 
guests, Dr. and Mrs. W. R. Wooldridge officiated in that capacity. 

Dr. W. R. Wootpriwce, who spoke on behalf of Mr. Hodgman, 
first voiced the profound regret of all that the Society’s President 
was unable, through illness, to receive the guests. 

In welcoming members of the profession to their Congress in 
London, on behalf of the Central Veterinary Society, Dr. Wooldridge 
said that it naturally gave the local Society very much pleasure, 
not only to welcome them, but to be able to offer them hospitality 
in the lovely grounds of the Zoological Society. He expressed the 
hope that members had had an enjoyable afternoon, and amused 
everyone when he pointed out that there were animals ill in the 
gardens but they had all recovered as soon as they saw the arrival 
of the members of the veterinary profession. 

Dr. Wooldridge pointed out that this was the beginning of a 
most eventful week; not only were there to be important Scientific 
papers and discussions, but other social gatherings. : There was also 
a controversy which was coming to its height. Fortunately, this 
vear, the “ National” had been blessed with one of the best Presi- 
dents the Association had ever had, and he thought members could 
rest assured that he, Mr. Gould, would lead them through the 
week and guide them in doing what was right for the profession. 

There was a special word of welcome to colleagues who had come 
from other parts of the country. : 

Mr. Goutp, President, N.V.M.A., returned thanks on behalf of the 
guests for the generous hospitality shown to them that afternoon 
by the Central Veterinary Society, saying that it had “ really been 
a wonderful show,” and they had enjoyed it thoroughly. As 


happy response was made on behalf of the guests by Mr. G. N. 
Gou tp, Senior Vice-President, who spoke in most appreciative terms 
of the invitation extended by their hosts and the arrangements 
which had ensured the interest and enjoyment of the day. Mr. 
R. Paistey added a word of special greeting from the office and 
works guides, and the Veterinary Department staff in Dagenham, 
to which, in a concluding speech, Mr. |. N. Rrrcme replied fittingly. 

Earlier in the evening mounted copies of the group photograph 
taken at lunch time had been distributed. Before the guests 


departed autographed photographs were much in evidence, and it 
is certain that these will be preserved as reminders of a happy 
ending to the 1946 Congress. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hodgman were unfortunately unable to attend, the 
President asked that there should be transmitted to them a special 
word of thanks for the afternoon’s enjoyment, and a message ex- 
pressing the hope that Mr. Hodgman would soon be fully restored 
to health. 

During his tour that afternoon, proceeded Mr. Gould, he met a 
veterinary surgeon who came from Yorkshire. They happened to 
be stroking a lion cub and the Yorkshireman said to him: “ That 
story about Daniel in the lion’s den, there’s naught to it!” 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Gould expressed, on behalf of all present, a debt of gratitude 
to Major W. Hamilton Kirk, who took a very prominent part, with 
Mr. Sams and other members of the “Central,” in organizing the 
splendid afternoon. He also thanked the Zoo authorities and Pro- 
fessor Hindle (the Scientific Director), and the staff of the pavilion 
in attendance that afternoon, for the very generous way in which 
they had looked after the guests. 


The President's Reception 

Early evidence that the attendance at the 1946 Congress was 
likely to constitute a record was forthcoming at the reception held 
by the President and Mrs. Gould at the Dorchester Hotel, Park 
Lane, on Monday, September 23rd, when, despite the fact that the 
applications for tickets greatly exceeded the number it was possible 
to supply, 450 members and their ladies were able, by their presence, 
to show their appreciation of the President’s labours on their behalf 
during his occupancy of the arduous post of Head of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Gould, having received the guests, entertained 
them most hospitably. The great assembly thoroughly enjoyed the 
evening and the opportunity of dancing until “an early hour” in 
the spacious ballroom of the Dorchester. The President paid Brian 
Gorman and his orchestra, from the Polygon Hotel, Southampton, 
the compliment.of inviting them to provide the music, and right 
well did they acquit themselves. 

Professor William C. Miller, immediate Past-President, expressed 
the company’s thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Gould and congratulated 
them on giving the social side of the Congress programme such a 
splendid send-off. Both Mr. and Mrs. Gould responded. 


- 


The Annual Dinner 
Sir John Boyd Orr proposes ‘‘ The National Veterinary Medical 
Association 


The annual dinner of the Association was held at Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane, W.1, on Thursday, September 26th, 1946, with 
the President, George N. Gould, Esq., M.x.c.v.s., of Souraampton, 
in the chair. Prior to taking their seats in the spacious banqueting 
hall the 350 guests, whose numbers could have been greatly 
exceeded had the requisite accommodation been available, were 
received by the President and Mrs. Gould. 

With the President and Mrs. Gould at the top table were: 
Professor Mitchell (President-Elect) and Mrs. Mitchell, Professor 
Wm. C. Miller (Past President) and Mrs. Miller, Mr. H. W. Dawes 
(President, Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons), and the following 
principal guests : — 

Sir John Boyd Orr (Director-General, Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations), Earl De La Warr, Lord Moran 
(President, Royal College of Physicians), Lord Willoughby de Broke 
(President of the Jockey Club), Sir Weldon and Lady Dalrymple 
Champneys, Sir Robert Gower (Chairman, R.S.P.C.A.), Sir Charles 
Jeffries (Colonial Office), Sir Thomas Baxter (Chairman, Milk 
Marketing Board), Sir Jack Drummond (Director of the Scientific 
Research Department of Boots Pure Drug Co.), Professor D. Hughes 
Parry (Vice-Chancellor, University of London), Mr. and Mrs. Rex 
Stranger (Mayor and Mayoress of Southampton), Mr. James Turner 
(President, National Farmers’ Union), Mr. J. W. Salter Chalker 
(Chairman, Diseases of Animals Committee, N.F.U.), Mr. J. L. 
Cridlan (President, National Cattle Breeders’ Association), Mr. 
. L. Davies (Milk Marketing Board), Mr. W. Graham (Scottish 
N.F.U.), Mr. R. W. Haddon (President, Young Farmers’ Club), 
Mr. Anthony Hurd, m.p., Mr. J. K. Knowles (N.F.U.) and Mrs. 
Knowles, and Mr. Russell J. Storey (President, Auctioneers and 
Estate Agents Institute). 

the Dominions were represented’ by Messrs. Grahame Edgar, 
W. H. Finney, and R. Heywood (Australia), Lt.-Col. H. A. Reid 
(New Zealand), Colonel J. G. Robertson (Agricultural Commissioner 
for Canada); Denmark by Professor N. Plum (President of the 
Danish Veterinary Association), Belgium by Dr. L. Tobback. 
Holland by Dr. Tj. Bakker, Greece by Dr. C. Melanidi, and 
Poland by Dr. A. Ginsberg 

Other guests included: Commander Christopher Powell (Parlia- 
mentary and Scientific Committee), Colonel R. Baggallay (National 
Greyhound Racing Club), Mr. Allen Bennett (Secretary, National 
Pig Breeders’ Association), Dr. R. Macrae (Secretary, British 
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Medical Association), Mr. Alex Hobson (Secretary, Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England), Mr. E. H. E. Havelock (Agricultural 
Research Council), Mr. Malcolm Messer (Editor, The Farmers’ 
Weekly), Mr. W. G. R. Oates (Secretary, Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons), Mr. Keith Robinson (Secretary, Our Dumb 
Friends’ League), and Major Durham Matthews (Veterinary 
Educational Trust). 

The toast of “His Majesty the King” was proposed by the 
PRESIDENT and loyally honoured. 


Presentation of the ‘‘ Dalrymple-Champneys’”’ Cup 

The Presipent: I now have a very pleasant duty to perform 
and that is to offer to my friend, Harry Steele-Bodger, the con- 
gratulations and the thanks of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association for his untiring efforts and his devotion to the Asso- 
ciation and his successful and hard-earned efforts to bring about 
that union between agriculture and the veterinary profession which 
is so essential for the future. I will ask Sir Weldon Dalrymple- 
Champneys to say a few words before Lady Anne presents the 
cup to Mr. Steele-Bodger. 


Sir WeL_pon DatymMpLe-CHAMPNEYS: 


Your pardon, Mr. President 
And ladies fair pray be content, 
Whilst to our friend so eminent 
I sing a song of praise. 
So happily our hearts lift up 
As we present this silver cup 
From which we hope our friend will sup 
On many jovial days. 
A friend indeed he’s been to all 
Now gathered in this Dining-Halk, 
Leaping at th’ Association's call 
Its banner high to raise. 
A doughtier fighter ne’er was seen 
Tilting on mediaeval green, 
Nor ever courtlier knight, I ween 
Winning the crowd’s amaze. 
So come, let us give him our applause 
Our President once, without a pause 
Battling in the common cause 
Guiding us in our ways. 
Let gambolling lambs and skipping kids 
Fine heifers chewing their cuds—or quids 
And thousands of little shrill-voiced pigs 
Echo our hero’s praise. 
Let galloping foals from priceless dams 
Join skittish bullocks and long-horned rams, 
And even babes in utility prams 
Rejoicing most heartily, Sirs and Ma’ams, 
With all the highest in the land 
To tell Steele-Bodger that he’s grand. 


Sir Weldon’s achievement having been greeted with much laughter 
and applause, Lady ANNE DaLrymMpLe-CHAMPNEYS rose to present 
the cup, saying: Dear Mr. Steele-Bodger—such an old friend of 
ours from the first year of our married life when we saved up 
to give this cup in return for the kindness you showed to us 
when we were so green and so proud of being your first repre- 
sentatives at the Ministry of Health. I am very happy to give 
you this. 

The Cup was then handed to Mr. Steele-Bodger amid loud 
acclamation and cheers. 

Mr. StTeeLe-BopGer: You can see now why I am so pleased to 
receive this Cup. When I have seen others receive the Cup from 
the hands of Lady Anne I have envied them, now I am in that 
respect at least their equal. One and all, I wish to thank you 
very much for this Cup. The award came to me as a 
complete surprise, as George Gould well knows. He said that 
for once in my life I was speechless. I should like to say 
that I accept this Cup on behalf of my_ colleagues who 
supported me and worked so hard for all of you during the war. 
I have earlier to-day mentioned them by name, I will not delay 
by doing so again, but it is to those who worked with me for 
you that you really owe your thanks. I was perhaps the slave 
driver, I was born tireless, that has been my misfortune very 
often, but I am getting tired now. There were, however, others to 
whom sleep meant more than it did to me, and they gave 
willingly of their time night after night in your interests. I 
really feel that the efforts which were made during the war 
were worth while and I hope that the foundation which we laid 
will continue to be built upon to the benefit of agriculture and the 
veterinary profession. I must be brief. On a previous occasion 
when this Cup was being presented at the Annual Banquet, the 


Mr. SreeLe-Bopcer THanks Lapy ANNE AND THE MEMBERS. 
recipient spoke at great length; a colleague of mine, who had dined, 
and wined, so well that he was somnolent, finally roused himself 
and said: “ Tell me, Harry, has he won this cup, or is he only now 


competing for it!” (Laughter.) 

I cannot hope to emulate Sir Weldon in the charming manner in 
which he made this peroration, but I have composed a little doggerel. 
About 4 a.m. one day last week, I finished going through the proofs 
of some of the work of the Survey Committee which you have this 
week accepted; as I lay in my bath I wondered what I should say 
to-night. I reflected how often in the past I had been critigzed 
for what I had done, or had left undone, and the nursery rhyme 
which I had learned in my youth came back to me:— 

Don’t do this, don’t do that; 

Don’t worry the dog, don’t tease the cat; 
Don’t be untiay, don’t be vain; 

Don't say “I won't,” don’t do it again; 
Some day or other, I do hope, don’t you? 
Some one or other will say “ Please do.” 

In view of the fact that you have awarded me this Cup, | felt that 

these lines could: no longer be appropriate, so I composed these :— 
I no longer do this, I no longer do that; 
I'm well in with Sir Daniel, and other brass hats: 
I've agreed with Tom Hare, J. T. E., and McCunn: 
I’ve voted with Barker, De Vine and Scott Dunn: 
I've tried to be better, and now I can see 
How my foes joined my friends in bouquets for me 
So let me say “ Thank you,” and sincerely I can, 
For the honour you’ve done me, 
Through our dear Lady Anne. (Applause.) 
‘** The National Veterinary Medical Association ’ 

Sir Joun Boyp Orr, D.s.0., M.C., M.D., F.R.S., Director-General of 
the Food and Agricultural Organization, who was accorded an 
ovation on rising to propose the toast of the Association, said: 
I feel very much honoured to be asked to propose the toast of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association but I am afraid I 
cannot rise to the high literary level of giving you poetry. All 
I can do is to propose this toast in a few halting words. Before 
referring to your Association I would like to say a word about 
the great branch of biological science of which veterinary medicine 
is such an important part. In the last 40 years science has 
advanced more than in any 2,000 years previously ; physical and 
chemical science have produced the aeroplane, the wireless, radar, 
and all these marvels, but people do not realize that biological 
science has made wonderful discoveries and has made as great 
advances as physical and chemical science, and I venture to 
suggest that: the advances made by biological science are of far 
more importance to the welfare of mankind than those made by 
physical science. People do not realize what biological science 
has done. 

We know now from advances in psychiatry, bacteriology. im- 
munology and so on, that the human race is still at a very low 
level compared to what it might be. Take, for instance, the 
length of life. The average length of man’s life is 30 to 40 years, 
but if we applied the biological science that we know, the average 
life would be 70 to 80 years. We deplore the lives lost during 
the war of our young men between 20 and 30 years of age, 
but in peace-time hundreds of those lives are lost. If we applied 
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biological science we should save more lives than were lost in 
all the wars of the last 100 years. 

Why is that not done? I will tell you. Because science has 
advanced at such a rate that it has left some of our administrators 
and politicians far behind. I will tell you a true story. A very 
distinguished scientist whom I know in a European country was 
a prisoner of war and was offered his freedom by the Nazis if 
he would go and do a certain job. He refused. The war finished 
and he was liberated and he was asked to begin to recondition 
the country, to get the universities going, public health, and so 
on. Later he was asked to state how he was getting on and he 
said, “I find it a difficult job because some of my administrators 
live in the 19th century, I live in the 20th, and my students live 
in the 21st, and I find it difficult to mak: a team of them.” 

There is a great wealth of knowledge which biological science 
has, but our difficulty is to get it applied, and it seems to me 
that we biologists have got to take a great responsibility. I think 
the day has passed when we can drape our academic mantles about 
us and retire into the laboratory. We have created enormous 
powers of science and we have great responsibilities and it is up 
to us to go and tell Governments what can be done and what 
should be done. 

Take your own profession, for instance. In this country we lose 
abour £30,000000 a year through disease which is preventible. I 
am not concerned with the loss of the £30,000,000 but I am con- 
cerned with the loss of the food and with the diseases in animals 
which are communicable to human beings. I think it is up to 
your profession who have the knowledge, who know what can 
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be done, and how it can be done, as a profession to say how and 
what should be done in the United Kingdom, present your schemes 
and say that you ask that it should be done. (Hear, hear.) You 
may find that some of the administrators and politicians look 
askance at this; the job of the Civil Service is to preserve the 
status quo, but if you bring up your schemes you will find some 
of the administrators will listen to you. I see my friend Mr. 
Havelock is here; if you put up schemes to the Agricultural 
Research Council and they accept them, do not be discouraged 
if the Government says, “It cannot be carried through.” It will 
be carried through if you use all the arguments and the truth 
you have for the scheme. 

We have to raise this to a higher level than the national level, 
and here I would like to say a word about the organization with 
which I am connected, an organization which my friend Earl 
De La Warr, with others, got going ten years ago at Geneva. 
This Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations 
is set up for a specific purpose to ensure that all people will have 
food on a health standard, that all primary workers will have a 
decent standard of living and that agriculture will, have stability. 
In that organization I have called in scientists. Whenever we con- 
sider what should be done I get an ad hoc committee of scientists 
from all parts of the world and they meet in conference. For the 
first two or three days it is rather confusing, they do not each 
know what the other is saying, but later there is unanimity, all 
agreeing on what should be done. Why? Because they are con- 
sidering scientific facts, not political theories,*and when the con- 
ference and committee closes complete agreement and unanimity 
as to what should be done on an iriternational scale has been 
reached. It may interest you to know that one of the most 


important, possibly the most important, advisory committee which 
advises me is the committee dealing with food production in all 
parts of the world. We have decided on the advice of that com- 
mittee that the most important thing is to increase the production 
of animal foods. When we go into that we find that the big 
obstacle is disease in animals, and we have decided that we must 
Set up a special committee of veterinarians to consider what should 
be done in all countries of the world I think that is right 
because disease knows no boundaries, science is international, it 
too knows no boundaries, and we hope that veterinary surgeons 
from all over the world will come together in one committee 
to deal with the diseases which we know can be abolished and 
to advise us what should be done on an international scale. We 
must advise all Governments and say to them, “ Here is what the 
scientists say can be done, here is the means whereby it can be 
done, and we ask you to carry out these methods.” * (Applause.) 

You see the enormous responsibility which rests upon biologists, 
and the veterinary and medical professions. Believe me, the future 
of the world depends upon what the biologists do and I wish they 
would realize their responsibilities, I wish they would have the 
courage to put up schemes to the Government. If that is done 
I am perfectly certain that we shall be at the beginning of a 
tremendous new age in which we shall realize what biologists have 
shown can be realized with regard to humanity. 


I am asking for your help and I hope that your veterinary 
members will give us all the help that we ask in carrying through 
these great schemes which will eliminate these diseases which we 
know can be eliminated and which will lead to a great increase 
in the animal products which are the most necessary to dispel 
hunger and malnutrition in the world. 


I wish to propose the toast of this great Association and I 
wish to associate it with the name of your President, a very worthy 
member of your Association, a man who is a distinguished general 
practitioner and both in human medicine and in animal practice 
it is the general practitioner who is the backbone of the profession. 
So many general practitioners are so absorbed in their own practices 
that they have a very narrow view and you are fortunate that 
you have a President who is not only a general practitioner who 
takes a wider view, but he is the son of a scientist and the grandson 
of a scientist who advised Her Majesty Queen Victoria on veter- 
inary matters. I have great pleasure in proposing the toast of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association coupled with the name 
of the President. (Loud applause.) 


The President on the Minister’s Absence 


The Present, in response, said: It is with great regret that 
in replying to the very stimulating speech delivered by Sir John 
Boyd Orr I find it necessary to begin upon a rather unusual note 
and read to you a letter I have received from Mr. Tom Williams, 
Minister of Agriculture : — 


Dear Mr. Gould, 

Sir Donald Vandepeer has reported to me the results of the 
discussions between representatives of the Ministry and of your 
Association on the question of the policy of “active non- 
co-operation ” recently adopted by the N.V.M.A. to express 
their dissatisfaction with the revised salary scales which have 
been fixed for the National Veterinary Service. I have also 
seen the terms of the resolution passed at the special meeting 
of the Council of the Association held yesterday morning to 
consider the serious situation which had arisen as a result 
of last Friday’s talks, in which the Council reaffirm their 
decision to refuse to allow advertisements of vacancies in that 
Service to appear in The Veterinary Record and to advise 
members of the Association not to apply for such vacancies. 

I am myself quite satisfied that the salary scales as now 
revised are appropriate and adequate. Your Association clearly 
does not share that view. We are both entitled to our opinions, 
and if that were the only issue we could agree to differ on 
that subject and continue to co-operate on others; but the 
deliberate policy adopted by the Association to further its 
aims makes—as it is expressly intended to make—co-operation 
between the Ministry and the Association impossible. 


In these circumstances I have decided, with very great regret, 
that for me to attend at your Association’s dinner on Thursday 
evening and propose the toast of the Association, would imply 
the continuance of a relationship which unfortunately has been 
terminated by the action of your Association. I am sorry to 
have to reach this decision at this late hour, but I am afraid 
it has become inevitable. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) T. Williams. 
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The Minister expressly asked me to read that letter and I have 
done so. It is the letter ot the Minister of Agriculture and | 
to reconcile the views expressed with those 

|! pected trom Tom Williams, a great leader 
ot organized labour in other circumstances. 

{he question of the status of the veterinary profession within 
the Ministry and the country is one which has been discussed 
with the Ministry of Agriculture over a period of years, in fact 
since 1937 when the salary scale was imposed to which we did 
not agree and which we were promised should be revised in the 
very near future. Negotiations were proceeding slowly until fairly 
recently when a situation arose which made it necessary for the 
Association to protest strongly in its own journal at the imposition 
of a status which would not ailow the development of the animal 
health services in a way the nation urgently requires and which, 
as Sir John Boyd Orr has pointed out to you, the world urgently 
requires. 7 

We were then requested to forgo our legitimate right and were 
confronted with an ultimatum to accept an unsatisfactory salaries 
scale, to withdraw the ban on advertisements and to refrain from 
giving advice to members of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association about the conditions of service within the Ministry’s 
Animal Health Division. This ultimatum was one that a democratic 
Association such as ours, representing about 90 per cent. of the active 
members in this country, could not accept—and this is what is 
described as “ active non co-operation ” in the letter. 

A position such as this is perhaps not unusual in the course 
of a dispute and with goodwill on both sides—and I think that 
goodwill still exists—a solution should not be difficult to reach. 
I am still — and failure will not be for want of effort on my 
part or on the part of the Council of the N.V.M.A. It was with 
very great regret therefore that we learned that the Minister 
had instructed his senior staff to cancel invitations accepted by 
them to this, a social function organized by a body with which 
he happens to be having an official dispute, and we are very 
sorry indeed that the Minister himself found it necessary to with- 
draw his own acceptance of our invitation to him to be here this 
evening as our principal guest. It is a situation without precedent, 
but this is neither the time nor the place to answer the Minister’s 
letter in detail. We of the National Veterinary Medical Association 
are satisfied that our cause is a just one and we shall fight it to 
the end. (Loud applause.) 

Now let me return to reply to the admirable speech made by 
Sir John Boyd Orr. He has transported us from a national aspect 
t») an Empire and then to an international plane. Sir John, in 
my opinion, is one of the very great men of this age—(applause)— 
a man whose work will not be appreciated fully until it can be 
measured in terms of achievement. At the moment he stands as 
one of the great prophets of history, equal in stature to many of 
the biblical characters. He has certainly cast a flood of light 
over the dark places of the earth—and they are many—and has 
brought home to the world the realities of permanent peace. 

The organization of the International Veterinary Committee of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization emphasizes that Sir John 
accepts the need for the full application of veterinary science to 
enable his plans for feeding the world to go forward. As an 
honorary member of this very Association (applause)—for he was 
in fact elected as such in 1924 at our Aberdeen Congress when 
he was good enough to read a paper or “ Nutrition and Disease ” 
which he followed later by a further paper on “The Mineral 
Requirements of Farm Animals” in 1929 at Ayr—he is well aware 
that the main object of this Association is the advancement of 
veterinary science in the interests of animal health and of human 
nutrition, and that we are determined te carry through. It is true 
that we have been forced in the last few years particularly to 
take an active interest in the so-called political side of professional 
life. It can be very interesting, but, like many others, I have 
found it more trying and far more tedious than hard work in 
practice and those who have had to do that know that is hard 
enough. 

This Association has achieved much which has received little 
or no official recognition. The veterinary profession in this country 
is ever conscious of the duty it owes to agriculture and to the 
community, and it will not fail io discharge that duty, but we 
must have proper recognition of the status due to a professional 
body. As a result of the war-time achievements in the application 
of measures so urgently necessary as a preliminary to a full 
animal health policy—measures initiated by the N.V.M.A., not by 
the Ministry of Agriculture—the British farmer is veterinary con- 
scious and in the same way that he showed himself only too 
anxious and willing to make use of science to the fullest extent 
possible in other branches of the industry, he will accept the full 
and proper application of veterinary science on the farm when 
further practical schemes have been formulated, agreed, and put 


into execution. This Association will play its part. We have pro- 
posals ready tor the proper organization of this profession to 
ensure an active and progressive policy for animal health and 
human nutrition. Science cannot be made the plaything of human 
expediency, neither can the veterinary profession. (Hear, hear.) 
We have the courage to put up with all soris of setbacks, we are 
impatient, but we will continue to show courage, we will continue 
to put our plans and our views before the Ministry of Agriculture, 
but there must come a time when we are listened to, and listened 
to in full and proper consultation. (Applause.) 

Sir Wilson Jameson recently stated in his published report that 
“Nutrition is the very essence and basis of human health.” Sir 
John has shown that that is so throughout the world. He has 
emphasized his plans for securing adequate and proper nutrition, 
for the peoples of the world are dependent in no small measure 
on the adequate provision of foodstuffs of animal origin. This is 
an essential of a sound nutritional policy and it cannot be over- 
looked or denied. It is also an essential for a prosperous agri- 
culture, and I emphasize that agriculture in this country and in 
other countries of the world cannot possibly provide the foodstuffs 
so urgently required without livestock, not only for the sake of the 
tood products directly produced but for the great part they play 
in the maintenance of soil fertility. The veterinary profession has 
become impatient of the lack of application of the knowledge 
available to-day which has been available for years, of the slow- 
ness of the translation of the results of research from the laboratory 
to the farm and of the absence of measures indicative of the proper 
and full organization of the profession to enable a sound policy 
for positive animal health to be devised. 

In his speech Sir John has elaborated his hopes and the part 
that we as a profession and an Association must play in the 
programme for improved human nutrition and I am deeply con- 
scious of, and grateful for, the sincerity with which he proposed 
the toast of the “ National Veterinary Medical Association.” I am 
deeply grateful to him for the kind remarks he made about 
myself, and his reference to the fact that both my father and 
grandfather were veterinary surgeons. I have two sons who intend 
to be veterinary surgeons whatever I say and whatever the Ministry 
of Agriculture says or does. (Laughter.) I may add that this is one 
of the reasons why I spare time to leave my practice and come 
here to see what can be done to achieve this progress which Sir John 
wishes to have, which I wish to have, which I know you wish to 
have, and which I am quite certain the farming organizations 
throughout the country have shown they want and will soon be 
insisting on. 

These are very troublous days throughout the world—but I feel 
sure the contentment of nations lies the way of John Orr. 

The President’s speech was greeted with loud applause and 
cheers and the singing of “For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 


Agriculture ” 


Professor Wituiam C. MULLER, M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., Senior Vice- 
President, N.V.M.A., in proposing the toast of “ Agriculture,” 
said: It falls to be my special privilege to propose the toast of 
the Health and Prosperity of Agriculture. 

I do so with a full sense of the commanding importance of a 
healthy agriculture to the veterinary profession, to the Nation, 
and indeed to the whole of humanity. Agriculture is indeed 
one of the most ancient bulwarks of humanity. No words of mine 
could add to its stature, be worthy of its age, or enhance its 
dignity. You will, I hope, bear with me if I fail—as 1 shall— 
to do justice to the importance of the subject of this toast. 

All of us who are so much an integral and even intimate part 
of the great calling of agriculture have known and appreciated 
its importance—ever since we could remember. In fact, we have 
been for long disappointed to realize how slow has been general 
public recognition of the dependence of a full and healthy human 
existence upon a vital, pulsating, living, healthy agriculture, 

However, for one reason or another, public recognition and 
public sympathy has at last awakened, and there is now more 
tangible evidence that the peoples of the world are determined to 
ensure themselves against famine, starvation and even hunger. 
They have demonstrated this by the creation of the World Food 
and Agriculture Organization (whose Director-General we are so 
honoured to have with us to-night)—(applause)—and as a step 
to this end we must ensure that agriculture becomes and remains 
a matter of really PRIME IMPORTANCE. (Hear, hear.) 

Agriculture in Great Britain has had to fight and fight hard 
for recognition; in times of plenty the public has neglected 
—if not bitten—the hands that feed it. In times of threat and 
scarcity, public conscience awakens and there is a hysterical 
scramble to do anything and everything to encourage the industry 
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to increase production and to feed the hungry mouths. Subsidies— 
bribes if you like—are offered and nothing is too much trouble. 
Each of these extremes is bad: neither should be tolerated by 
rational peoples. Great efforts are now being made—all over the 
world—to implement the terms of the Atlantic Charter and to 
ensure that the rich earth shall neither be exploited nor neglected. 
And so we are living in an epoch of planning; planning for 
economic stability; planning for proper balances for the tuture 
prosperity of peoples and ot agriculture. 

It is interesting to consider for a minute how these things have 
been brought about. Governments and administrations are often 
slow to interpret the needs of the public—though sometimes they 
may stride out so far ahead of public thought that they get 
lost in the “ nationalistic” mists of the far distance, On the whole, 
however, all administrations need much Spurring and much pres- 
sure. It has fallen to the lot of some in this room to play a 
major part in this spurring. 

For long we havc grown accustomed to the heroic figure of 
our principal guest, Sir John, riding up and down the International 
Field, spurring into lite, by his great speeches, world consciousness 
to the need for ensuring Freedom from Want. The magnitude of 
his contribution to human welfare cannot just now be properly 
assessed, but it must be satisfying to him to realize he has at 
last world-wide support and a real world power for good under 
his control. (Appiause.) 

For quite a long time we have also seen our great friend, 
Mr. James Turner, first winning his spurs most honourably on the 
home front as the efficient leader of the National Farmers’ Union 
and now ably helping Sir John on the International scene as a 
member of F.A.O.—his most recent contributions being at Copen- 
hagen—from which as you know they have both so lately returned. 
What changes we have seen in organized agriculture during these 
recent years! From being concerned with relatively small-scale 
politics, the N.F.U. under Mr. Turner and his colleagues, has devel- 
oped into a powerful association whose watchwords are not “ More 
Pay” or “ Higher Prices,” but “ EFFICIENCY IN AGRICULTURE.” The 
conception of a World Federation of Producers was, I believe, largely 
his, and after his world tour has become a reality. (Applause.) 

May I return to my simile ?_ We have sometimes seen Mr. Turner 
hot and dusty in the lists; breaking shafts with Governments, 
taking a tilt, even losing his hat, but never losing his head, 
never losing his equanimity and never losing sight of his great 
objectives. He may at times have been “ bloody with spurring ”— 
but he has remained a tower of strength to all interested in 
agriculture and to the Nation as a whole. (Applause.) 

We of the N.V.M.A. are not entirely inexperienced in what 
it means to be somewhat “ sanguinary ” with “ applied stimulation,” 
but though sanguinary we are quite unbowed, and if the statement 
is needed—we shall remain unbowed and undismayed. (Applause.) 

I must direct your attention to one aspect of our common 
interests, which we sometimes find is not sufficiently appreciated. 
Members of our small profession have a part to play in positive 
agricultural progress ; a part which is not—even yet—fully under- 
stood. We have a great contribution still to make, which, given 
the opportunity—and we must largely strive to make the oppor- 
tunity—will have far-reaching effects in achieving a proper balance 
and better production in agriculture. We are ready and willing to 
lay a far bigger share in achieving positive health in our 
arm livestock. I say, with full and firm conviction, we have the 
knowledge, we know the methods, and we have the men to eradicate 
tuberculosis from the cattle of these islands, to control Brucellosis 
in dairy herds and to render its annual wastage negligible ; we can 
still further improve the quality and the quantity of the nation’s 
milk, and there is still more to do when these are done. (Applause.) 

What then is wrong? Only this—we lack the opportunities, the 
facilities, and the organization. Of this, I and my fellow officers 
of the Association, are most firmly convinced, and we have not 
reached this conclusion hastily or lightly. 

I will go further—far further. The scientific knowledge and the 
means for removing the great bovine scourges of rinderpest, pleuro- 
pneumonia and anthrax (beside which our own outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease pale almost into insignificance)—the means are 
now available for removing these for ever from the face of this 
palpitating earth. Just as soon as mankind, as represented by the 
Administrative Services, demands the suppression of these diseases 
and provides the tools, then the job can be done. And when 


that job is done, what a vista of progress will open up to the 
peoples in distant parts of our Empire, not less than here at home. 
When these and other diseases are under control or eliminated 
and when positive health rather than mere existence becomes our 
livestock motto—then the tasks of F.A.O. will be so much the 
easier and the greater development of livestock and their products, 
so much the more assured. 


(Applause.) 


On the home agricultural front, we are, as most of you. know, 
metaphorically, in attendance upon the birth of a child! For 
some time past our own Ministry has been carrying and developing 
an embryo, and we have now the information that within only a 
few more hours, parturition is confidently expected! The date 
is October Ist: next Tuesday morning. At, | believe, one minute 
past midnight the National Agricultural Advisory Service is due 
to be born ! 

The gestation period has had its ups and downs; the bursts 
of foetal growth which generally characterize this condition have, 
we hear, been typical—which means they have not always been 
quite smooth and uninterrupted ! 

However, we all await the arrival of the youngster, and we 
look forward to its progress and development with sympathy and 
interest. We of the Association may perhaps be able to help 
iz in some of its teething troubles and in the ailments of adoles- 
cence; we shall be glad to do so, though we could have wished 
that its anatomical torm had taken a somewhat different shape, 
and would have been, glad to have been of more pre-natal 
assistance |! (Applause.). However, we wish it well, because we 
realize that it also has potentially a great contribution to make to 
agricultural progress. 
I, be permitted on your behalf to say a 
word of genuine sympathy to our agricultural friends, and com- 
miserate with them upon the loss and damage they have sustained 
during the recent unprecedented bad harvest weather. Only the 
countryman knows the full bitterness of seeing crops within sight 
of harvest ruined by persistent wet weather or stormy winds, and 
we in the profession are quite as fully aware of the losses and 
the hardship this year as anyone. ; 

But agriculturalists and agriculture are both vigorous and pos- 
sessed of considerable reserves of fortitude and elasticity, and may 
we sincerely hope that the future will be brighter and better, 
and the ’46 harvest will rapidly become only a bad memory. (Hear, 
hear and applause.) ; 

Mr. JaMes Turner, President, National Farmers’ Union, in re- 
sponse, said: I am particularly happy to be here this evening and 
join you at your festive board. 1 congratulate you on your 
initiative in having the ladies present; they add not only colour 
but charm to the proceedings.. (Hear, hear.) In responding on 
behalf of the agricultural industry I do so with some trepidation 
because whilst agriculture is so often associated with the farmer 
as such, we know only too well that agriculture is an all-embracing 
industry. If there were no agriculture there would not be any 
veterinary profession and I feel each and all of us must realize 
that we are part of agriculture and we all, and you, I address 
particularly, eve a responsibility to the industry itself. : 

I was particularly happy, Mr. President, that you invited His 
Worship the Mayor of Southampton to be with us on this occasion 
for two reasons. Firstly because you told me what a jolly good 
fellow he is, and secondly because he has done so much in his 
own township to foster better relations between agriculture and 
industry, and those industrialists, or those urban dwellers, who 
likewise realize their responsibilities in that direction are making 
a tremendous contribution to the welfare of this great nation. So 
I would like, through you, to thank him for his efforts in that 
direction in the past because he typifies many who have been 
striving to bring industry and agriculture, town and country, much 
closer together. (Applause.) 

I am also particularly happy to be here fo renew acquaintance 
with Sir John Boyd Orr who will be written down as the prophet 
of the age. There have been great men in this age, as we all 
know. There is our great war leader, Winston Churchill, who 
will be written down as the man of this generation. (Applause.) 
But Sir John Boyd Orr will be written down as the prophet. 
After all, a man without a vision is sure to perish and I believe 
we cannot over-estimate the amount of good that will come from 
the efforts of Sir John Boyd Orr and the change in agricultural 
organization as a whole. If we were to look back at the very 
gloomy ’20s and ’30s as agriculturalists I am sure we should have 
rejoiced if we could have dreamed of the prospect of the Govern- 
ments of all nations working together with the label attached 
“Food and Agriculture.” I think it augurs well for the future of 
mankind that food and agriculture have been placed far beyond the 
delineation of political boundaries. ~ 

After the poetic oratory that preceded the toast list T hesitate 
to reflect on the more sombre side of the occasion which neces- 
sitated the reading of the letter from the Minister. Far be it 
from me to enter into your domestic controversies but this will 
I say, that never was the agricultura! industry in greater need 
of the best brains. There is a firm in this city which says, “ You 
want the best seats, we have them,” and likewise you can say, 
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“We have the best brains and if you want them, you must be 
prepared to pay a fair price for them.” (Applause.) ‘the fair price 
I leave to George Gould who has his foot down; he has his eye 
on posterity with two sons entering the profession to see that 
what is a fair price is one that will secure the best brains and 
the continuity of the service which | believe the Animal Health 
Division of the Ministry must render if we are to secure the best 
for the agricultural industry. 

I see here more than one nutritional expert; Sir John Boyd 
Orr is pre-eminent in that direction, but we have with us 
Sir Jack Drummond. I remember not long ago following Jack 
Drummond on a lecture tour in America. He was lecturing on 
nutrition, presumably as it applied to the medical profession and 
certainly to the diet of the human being. I went to almost the 
same places which he visited and our stories completely dove- 
tailed. (Laughter.) We discovered that when we happened to 
synchronize in appointments in Winnipeg in middle Canada. I 
see Colonel Robertson looking a little homesick at the very mention 
of it, but if we look at this picture we see that the relationship 
between nutrition and agriculture is indivisible. When Sir John 
Boyd Orr talks about freeing the world from hunger he thinks 
not in terms of the minimum which will keep body and soul 
together, not in terms of calories, but in terms of the diversified 
diet which can only come from livestock and livestock products. 
We know full well that if we are going to elevate the dietetic 
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standard of our people we have to intensify our production of live- 
stock and livestock products, and thereby even the vegetarians have 
to contribute to our policy because they must drink milk, eat 
cheese, and eat butter. Looking at the agriculture of the future 
we must think in terms of the improved dietary based on the 
nutritional needs of the people and that of necessity means that 
we must think in terms of animal husbandry. Incidentally, if we 
do so we rid the world of one of its biggest menaces,. and that 
is the menace of accumulated surpluses of those commodities which 
the economists in an exact science say are inelastic, and if we 
are going to make those commodities into an elastic commodity 
which is capable of improving the dietary, there is only one way 
to do it and that is to put it through the digestive system of the 
animal. That entails a healthy animal and we must always think 
in terms of preventive medicine. There is no joy in. trying to 
save a dying cow for a few more days; it is far better for the 
veterinary surgeon, the nation, and the farmer, to maintain the 
healthy cow. 
My organization has been very pleased to have co-operation with 
the National Veterinary Medical Association and I am _ perfectly 
‘satisfied that that co-operation, that collaboration, which started 
really actively under the chairmanship of that great old sportsman 
Harry German, and has been carried on by his successors and is 
now in the hands of Mr. Salter Chalker, can do nothing but good 
because we have a common goal and we must jointly approach 
the problems of animal health. (Applause.) It has been said that 
the slowness with which medical science advancement is translated 


* into farm management is deplorable; that is casting a nasty 


aspersion on the farmer or the intermediary who retards the 
advancement of methods. We are only too anxious to apply all 
the science and technical advancement which has been made into 
our farming practice. I may say, in an aside, that all the tardiness 
with regard ‘to progress is not always on the farmer’s side. 


_ I remember not many years ago going to a certain community 
in the North of England to buy dairy cattle and the veterinary 
practitioner, a dear old boy, being very helpful used to take me in 
his old car; I never got into the back of that Trojan without 
getting stuck to the sides of the car and seat and I began to 
wonder why it was in such a sticky mess. Eventually I found out 
because I was with him looking at some cattle when the farmer 
said, “ Oh, Mr. So-and-So, I have got a cow that’s bad.” He went 
to it and had a look at it and made a very rapid diagnosis which 
would even shame you, Mr. President, and he said, “ Well, give 
it some treacle.” (Laughter.) That was his universal remedy for 
all ills. Fortunately neither all farmers nor all veterinary practi- 
tioners are tarred with the brush of retarding progress. There is 
a spirit of advance amongst us all now because we realize the 
challenge. 

We have a tremendous part to play in the future of the industry. 
We are only part of the industry; there are many sides to it; 
it has many ramifications not only in the ancillary trades but in 
the manufacturing industries. If they are going to embark on a 
sound export drive they must have a sound home market, and we 
are the home market. Agriculture spreads its tentacles even wider 
than the immediate industry and immediate ancillary trades, and 
I am happy to respond to a toast on behalf of agriculture because 
really I am responding on behalf of Britain. 

I mentioned a little earlier the misfortune of your controversy. 
I do not want to go into the details or the pros and cons, but 
I would say that difficulties are really opportunities, and this 
difficulty may well be the opportunity which you must grasp in 
order to secure for.ever and for posterity and for the agricultural 
industry as a whole, an animal health policy which will really 
safeguard the future of the animal population in this country. It 
is extremely unfortunate that we have by dint of world circum- 
stances had again to reverse our policy as an industry into one 
of producing food for direct human consumption because we were 
just in the act of restoring the balance of our industry as between 
stock and crop ; we were hoping to embark on a policy of expansion 
of the livestock industry, then this calamitous situation arose 
whereby we had to reverse that policy and it will be some time 
before we can re-establish the livestock industry as the basis of 
British agriculture. But it is only delayed, it can only be delayed, 
because ultimately to be successful agriculture in this country must 
of necessity be founded on the livestock industry. I am hopeful 
that the present situation with regard to the supply of animal food 
will not be seriously aggravated by the calamitous harvests to which 
Professor Miller has so kindly referred. 

There is one thing I would like to impress on you and on the 
whole country, that it is not only the calamitous harvest which 
is visible to the onlooker that gives cause for concern, it is the 
repercussion on the development of our livestock policy which is 
much more serious because I despair, quite frankly, unless some- 
thing really definite is forthcoming in the way of alleviation of 
the distress, of what the consequences might be. Farmers will 
find their stock is in jeopardy because of shortage of food and 
that is a danger which must certainly be met if we are going 
to avoid a further delay in the rehabilitation of the livestock 
industry. That is the aspect of this catastrophic harvest which is 
so often missed or lost sight of by the average onlooker. ' 

In responding to this toast, Mr. President, I want you to fee 
that I am responding on behalf of you people as much as on 
behalf of my organization. We are only part of the industry, 
we have to think in terms of the man who owns the land and 
has to supply it with the capital equipment by which we become 
more efficient producers. e have to think in terms of the 
agricultural worker who must be given such conditions as_ will 
merit a heavy recruitment into the ranks of the agricultural workers, 
and we have to think in terms also of the farmer himself. Sir 
John Boyd Orr has recently laid proposals before the Food and 
Agriculture Conference in Copenhagen whereby he hopes to achieve 
first of all a better standard of living and a higher standard of 
nutrition for the peoples of the world, but he has good sense 
and he realizes that you cannot feed people unless food is pro- 
duced; it is a basic necessity and a prerequisite to better food 
and better living to have better production. Therefore we know 
full well that our responsibility must of necessity be not to 
maintain production but to increase and expand and ensure con- 
tinuity of production from our British agriculture and from world 
agriculture if we are going to achieve the objects which Sir 
John Boyd Orr placed before that great conference in Copenhagen. 
(Hear, hear.) 

I would leave you on the note of your own individual responsi- 
bility. You have in your travels amongst the farming fraternity 
a wonderful opportunity to help, by leadership or by giving counsel 
and guidance, the progress towards the efficiency goal. If you go 
about British farms as Dismal Desmonds you will not succeed, 
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and you have a responsibility to buoy up the farming fraternity 
and give them a helping hand, by guiding them where oppor- 
tunity arises, and as a return for that you will find that the British 
farmer will not summon you merely because his cow is dying, 
he will summon you to see, and pay for you to see, a really 
healthy livestock population. 

I would conclude by expressing my profound gratitude for this 
opportunity of attending this function and | should like to con- 
gratulate you and to say how grateful I am for the co-operation 
which has been so willingly given by the N.V.M.A. to the National 
Farmers’ Union whilst we have been ever pursuing and pursuing 
our common goal of a better livestock policy. (Loud sppleuss) 


“Our Guests” 

Protessor W. M. MitrcHe.t, M.B., CH.B., B.SC., M.R.C.V.S., President- 
Elect, N.V.M.A.: I am not quite sure where I should start as 
so many of the previous speakers have stolen much of my thunder 
on agriculture, but I take heart as we have with us to-night a 
man who has written a most excellent book on “The Anatomy 
of Courage.” An anatomist always appeals to me even though 
he comes in the guise of a physician, and I do take great delight 
to-night in feeling that the link of medicine with our profession 
and with agriculture is so well represented by one of our guests— 
Lord Moran—who will respond to the toast I have the honour to 


propose. I look back a little over 200 years to a place about 
two miles from here called Earls Court where another great 
anatomist—John Hunter—built a cottage. He did not dissect 


courage but he did dissect every conceivable sort of animal. John 
Hunter has always been one of my heroes in life and it is 
peculiarly fitting that we are assembled in such close proximity 
to where he carried out his great work. John Hunter was one of 
the founders of our profession in that he was the instigator, or 
had a great deal to do with the founding of the Royal Veterinary 
College in London and although he did not pretend to be a 
physician he was what is often called a physician condemned to 
practise surgery. We know physicians are still people who walk 
apart, but we are very pleased to welcome Lord Moran who by 
his presence assures us of his faith in our professional work for 
agriculture. (Applause.) 


We are fortunate in having an extraordinary list of distinguished 
guests. When I got this list a few days ago it made me quake 
to think I should have to speak before such renowned people in 
the metropolis of the British Empire. Our chief guest to-night— 
did you ever see anyone who merits better the title of “ Honest 
John” so well ?—is Sir John Boyd Orr. (Applause.) Although 
there has been disappointment in some ways at the vacant seat 
which might have appeared I think we have filled it most excel- 
lently. (Loud applause.) It is, of course, with regret that we did 
not have two Members of Parliament sitting side by side because 
we might have made something of winning one through the other, 
and I still have hopes that Sir John Orr will be able to pour 
some oil on troubled waters when he comes in contact with the 
missing Minister of Agriculture and thus make my path easier. 
After all—and I hope you appreciate it—to-morrow I put on the 
mantle of a man whom I cannot hope to emulate as far as 
fighting qualities are concerned. I feel certain that the Mayor of 
Southampton, Mr. Rex Hartley, who is one of our honoured guests 
to-night, wil! go back to that great city of his at the head of 
Southampton Water with a feeling of pride that a fellow-civizen 
of his is so well esteemed beyond its boundaries. He may perhaps 
get up early to-morrow morning and walk round looking for a 
suitable place to erect a plaque which may be put up some day 
to commemorate the great work of Mr. George Gould who did 
so much for the veterinary profession in this country in the year 
1946." (Applause.) We know that Mr. Rex Hartley has interests 
of a very wide nature in connection with agriculture. He has done 
a great work I understand in Hampshire and he is interested also 
in the isles to the south, Jersey and Guernsey. We are very 
pleased to see him here to-night. 


Another guest we greet is Sir Thomas Baxter (hear, hear) whom 
I suppose we can still regard as a great agriculturist although he 
has left farming to sit at the head of a pipe line. At the delivery 
end of the pipe line are the general public eager to obtain what- 
ever is available but Lord Moran and other members of his pro- 
fession are dubious about what flows from that pipe and rightly so. 
A physician who has practised in children’s hospitals and other 
hospitals sees children crippled and suffering, many of them as 
a result of that foul disease tuberculosis derived from infected 
milk. Is Sir Thomas Baxter quite sure that all he puts into that 
pipe line is a safe product? We veterinary surgeons know that 
much of it is not, therefore the doctor at the delivery end says, 
“TI cannot have this, it must be pasteurized.” I think the medical 


profession is quite right; so long as milk is put into that pipe 


which is not absolutely sound it must be treated and made safe, 
and I congratulate Sir Thomas on his idea of putting a premium 
on quality milk to stimulate the production of tubercle-free milk. 
Here is where we three—the doctor, the agriculturalist, and the 
veterinary surgeon—come into close contact and we must unite 
our forces for the great assault upon tuberculosis that has to come 
soon. Even the Ministry have produced, I believe, some outline 
scheme for really tackling this problem 


May I also refer just for a moment to a distinguished guest 
whom we have here to-night, whom we had the privilege this 
afternoon of making an honorary member of the Association ? 
{ refer to Dr. Plum of Copenhagen. (Applause.) I am not given 
to wearing my heart on my sleeve but this afternoon when I heard 
Dr. Plum refer to the efforts of this country during the war in 
the kindly way he did, and knowing that Denmark had herself 
passed through a harassing time, he touched a chord which almost 
orought moisture to a Scotsman’s eye. We are particularly in- 
debted to the Danes for the happy suggestion to take our children 
during the summer, imagining, I suppose, that we were starving. 
Dr. Plum is here to-night and seeing these tables I do not know 
what story he will take back. He gave me some figures which 
may be stimulating to our agricultural friends and ourselves 
because you will see that it is time we were on the move. He 
has told me that 90 per cent. of all cows in Denmark are free from 
tuberculosis and in the islands 99 per cent. are free, yet in 
1937 only a little over 30 per cent. were free. Is it not time 
that we were waging war upon this enemy in more _ intense 
fashion and not thinking that victory will come through dreams. 
It is for thdt reason that we are fighting in this Association 
for the proper status of our profession so as to obtain the men 
of greatest ability to go out as the leaders to control this army. 
This army is the whole of the veterinary profession ; thousands 
will, I hope, look forward to hard work, hard work not altogether 
for personal gain but for the good of humanity. Here is a task 
for us and the sooner the Government and the Association settle 
the present dispute, the sooner we will get on and help agriculture 
as we want to do. (Applause.) 


Lord Moran, President of the Royal College of Physicians, who 
was the first to make response on behalf of the guests, said: 
It is customary, I think, for the speaker who proposes the toast 
of the guests to enumerate in some detail their minor frailties 
and the audience is so entertained by this catalogue of human 
depravity that it only remains for the speaker who responds for 
the guests to say that he is quite at a loss to know why he has 
been chosen when there are so many more distinguished people 
to reply and that at this very late hour he will not attempt 
to make a speech and then he sits down. I am not going to do 
that quite. 


I have twice in my life practised as a veterinary surgeon, a 
veterinary surgeon not on the register. The first occasion was in 
the first German war in France when I was with a regiment of 
the 2Ist Cavalry Division and on the march my horse came out 
in a muck sweat. It was obviously in great pain and the very 
learned Cavalry people threw it about because they said it had 
got colic. In spite of this demonstration the horse got worse and 
we had to leave it behind. When we got to our destination at 
the end of the day we found a message that the horse had died 
and there was a great hubbub as to the diagnosis. They said 
that the horse had colic and I said it is a symptom which would 
point to a ruptured viscus in a human being. The argument got 
very keen, and as I only knew of one viscus in the horse’s abdomen 
I said it had ruptured stomach. We went back to conduct 2 
post-mortem examination in order to settle the argument and | 
can hardly tell you with what immense pleasure and greater 
surprise, when the curtain of the abdominal wall was pulled 
aside, I saw the ruptured stomach. I had no doubt from the 
way in which my stock went up that if I had come back to 
England and set up as the Mr. Barker of the veterinary world 
I should have had an enormous practice. (Laughter.) 


My second experience was not so happy. I was staying with 
a man at Killarney and one morning he looked extremely gloomy. 
He said that his bull, which was a prize bull, had gone lame and 
was to appear in a show in a week’s time, adding, “I do not 
like to bother you when you are on holiday, but do you think 
you would like to see the bull? The veterinary surgeon is coming 
from Cork.” I was delighted to enlarge my veterinary experience 
in this way. We approached the bull—a more formidable and 
aggressive beast I have never seen; there was a dull steaming 
heat in its eye which was really very forbidding. (Laughter.) 
However, I eventually managed to get near the shin of the bull 
where I discovered what I thought was cellulitis so I had a brain- 
wave ; I said, “ We will put this limb in a bucket of water” The 
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Cork veterinary surgeon received my treatment with hilarity ; the 
consultation was not really going well—the veterinary surgeon was 
critical and the bull was non-co-operative. I wish I could end 
this yarn properly by saying that the bull kicked the bucket but, 
as happens in both of our professions, he got well in spite of 
our ministrations. (Laughter.) 

One day I was asked to speak in the House of Lords on milk. The 
time was short, but I went to a gentleman who is very near me to- 
night to be coached and he was invaluable and any success I had in 
that particular debate was entirely due to him, but I had very 
grave lapses. I began quite well. I reminded them that man 
began life on milk and should end it on milk. The House was 
not prepared to dispute the physiological soundness of my doctrine 
although indeed they were not prepared to put my precept into 
practice. I then said that a cow of low descent might fall so 
low as to produce only 300 gallons of milk in a year but a cow 
of ancient lineage produced 700 gallons a year. I think at that 
juncture they felt that I was rather making fua of the subject 
so I hastened back to solid ground and I quoted the Croydon 
epidemic, in which I had been carefully briefed, and said, “ Why 
should there be such a clamour when typhoid bacilli appear in 
water when their appearance in milk is treated with complete 
equanimity ?” Then I thought it would be better to leave milk. 

We have the same ideal in the two professions, called positive 
health ; if we fail in this we try to patch up our patients but 
we both feel that the whole glory of both our professions is to 
be found in the aids to knowledge in research. I gather that both 
our professions have had a certain amount of difficulty in educating 
those who guide us; that does not really matter to us because 
as learned professions we really believe in tolerance which is a 
grace of civilization. I am not political, but a friend who is 
politically minded asked me to see the pictures of Picasso and 
as we wandered round he looked at them with a scowl and 
when we came to the end he said, “ Well, what could you expect 
with a Labour Government ?” (Laughter and applause.) 

Sir THomas Baxter, Chairman of the Milk Marketing Board, 
who also replied, said: May I say how greatly I appreciate your 
invitation to share in the reply to this toast ? I feel it an honour 
to join in this response with Lord Moran, a distipguished doctor 
who represents, one might say, the milk of human kindness. I, 
on the other hand, represent the milk of human need. What I 
wish to say to you will be the sincere expression of one who is 
keenly alive to the great purpose which lies behind this Association. 
Lord Moran is a doctor; it is his job and the duty of the 
members of the great profession to which he belongs to use all 
the skill, the energy, and the knowledge at their command to 
maintain the health of this nation of curs. Their duty is to look 
after the human body, but I. suggest that just as freely as we 
acknowledge our debt to the medical profession, equally we should 
be prepared to pay our tribute to the members of another pro- 
fession which is as highly trained and which is responsible for 
the health of the cattle which provide us with milk and meat, 
of the pigs which provide bacon, the sheep which provide mutton 
and wool, the horses which do the work of the farm and kindly 
provide recreation at such places as Epsom and Newmarket. Those 
who look after the livestock of this country are in no small way 
playing their part in maintaining the health of the man in the 
street, the woman in the home, and the youngster at school. I claim, 
and I know that no one present will dispute the claim, that in 
these days when the national duty is so closely linked with the 
health of the nation, it is just as important to have a highly 
trained and skilled doctor for the cow as it is to have the best 
doctor possible for the human being. 

It is a great pleasure to me, as Chairman of the Milk Marketing 
Board of England and Wales, to know that at long last milk 
has come to be recognized in this country for the valuable food 
it is (hear, hear) and that as a result of the national milk scheme, 
and the milk-in-schools scheme, milk consumption is steadily in- 
creasing year by year, but that increase in milk consumption and 
the acknowledgment of milk’s importance as a human food adds 
to the responsibility of those who produce it. More and more it 
is our duty to see that that milk is of the purest quality that it 
is possible to place before the public. I claim that every mother 
who gives her child a pint of milk is entitled to know that that 
milk is safe: to ensure that the milk is pure and safe we must 
build up in this country a national herd of dairy cows completely 
free from such scourges as tuberculosis. That is the aim of my 
board ; that is the objective to which we shall all devote ourselves. 
(Applause.) Farmers cannot do it alone; we need help, we need 
that help not only from the Government but from you. . We want 
more veterinary surgeons, we want more research into methods 
of breeding and combating and particularly preventing disease in 
our valuable herds. 

Mr. President, we need more and more veterinary surgeons if 


VETERINARY EXHIBITION 


Attractive Display of Drugs, Instruments 
and Appliances 


The decision to restore the veterinary exhibition as a feature 
of Congress, and thus to re-establish the valued group liaison 
between members of the profession and our friends trom the com- 
mercial houses who serve our interests so faithfully, was a popular 
one and amply justified by the event. 

Between the sessions the Exhibition Hall was always crowded 
and it was obvious, even at first glance, that once again those 
responsible for this display had excelled themselves in making 
their products readily and attractively available for inspection. In 
view of the difficulties with which the participating firms have 
still to contend, it was probably a surprise to the delegates and 
members to find such a fine array of stands, and many informative 
hours, fruitful to all parties concerned, were spent among them, 
in taking advantage of this unique opportunity to see the latest 
drugs and appl.ances for use in veterinary practice. Also included 
was an exhibit of captured German and Italian veterinary instru- 
ments kindly loaned by the Director-General, Army Veterinary 
and Remount Service. It was always a centre of interest and the 
Association is also greatly indebted to Captain Gibbs of the 
R.A.V.C. and his men, who seemed ever at hand to discourse 
on the history and features of this unique exhibit, which is dealt 
with in detail elsewhere in this issue. 

The exhibition was declared open by the President, accompanied 
by Mrs. Gould, immediately after the formal opening of Congress. 

The Presipent said: 1 now have the very pleasant privilege of 
declaring this exhibition of drugs and surgical instruments open. 
We all realize the value of the services rendered by the various 
firms, and in particular those exhibiting here to-day, in our daily 
work and there is no doubt that the war and the developments 
which have arisen as a result of expedited and increased research 
are likely to have very beneficial effects in the future. I do not 
think anyone can doubt that the interchange of ideas between 
the British scientist and the British technician will go a long 
way towards helping us in our work in the future. Many advances 
have been made and they have come so fast that I am often 
told that some of us poor backward practitioners living in the 
country find difficulty in keeping pace with them, so that an 
exhibition such as this will prove extremely helpful in allowing 
us to see what the firms have available and the progress which has 
been made and indicate the progress which wil! be made in the 
future. There can be no doubt, with regard to veterinary surgical 
instruments for instance, that there is 1 great field for new develop- 
ments and that further advances can be made. Most of the firms are 
prepared to listen to suggestions, prepare prototypes and so on 
and I hope that the day is not very far distant when they will 
be able to resume this particular activity because | am sure there 
must be many suggestions for developing veterinary instruments 
which are badly needed. ° 

I now formally declare this exhibition open and wish it every 
success. 


we are to undertake all the work urgently waiting to be done; 
we want all the veterinarians that the universities and colleges 
can give us in the next few years. I am happy to know that 
it is the aim of this Association, and I am also glad that the 
interested parties, people and organizations who are far-seeing and 
know the need, who are just as keen upon establishing a disease- 
free herd cattle in this country, are giving of their resources to 
help in the great work of veterinary tducation and research. I 
would be ashamed to stand here if I could not say that the 
organization which I represent has done its share. We have, as 
a matter of fact, contributed £10,000 to the Veterinary Educational 
Trust and we know full well that it is money well spent. 
(Applause.) I personally take a great interest in this Trust and 
hope to see it secure the support its work richly deserves. 

I hope I have said enough to convince you of the sympathy 
which is to be found outside this organization for the object 
to which you are devoting yourselves. Most people know how 
necessary it is that we should have the most skilful medical 
profession it is possible to secure for the health of the people ; 
it is equally important that we should have just as advanced, 
as well trained, a veterinary profession to see to the health of 
our livestock because it is a tremendous asset, famous the world 
over, and it is as important a factor in the maintenance of the 
public well-being as any which could be named. I thank you 
for the wav in which you have generously accepted this toast, 
and I thank you for giving me the opportunity of saying a few 
words to this distinguished gathering. (Applause.) 
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Miss Oxrorp (Burroughs Wellcome & Co.) presented a bouquet 
to Mrs. Gould on behalf of the exhibitors. She thanked the 
President and members tor giving the exhibitors the opportunity 
to show veterinary surgeons the requisites they had to otter. 


The stands 


‘The Armour Lasoratories, 27-28, Finsbury Square, London, 
E.C.2, displayed a full range ot their “ Glanoid ’ veterinary organo- 
therapeutic products, including the following :— 

“Glanoid” Concentrated Fluid Extract of Liver for oral 

administration. 

“Glanoid” vroethron Forte—a highly concentrated liver liquid 

for intramuscular injection. 

“Glanoid” Proethron—a concentrated liver liquid for intra- 

muscular injection. 

“Glanoid” Pituitary Anterior Lobe Extracts, Physiologically 

Standardized: 
Growth Complex : 
Acid potency 100 Growth units (Collip) per c.c. 
Gonadotropic Factors (Maturity): 
Acid potency 300 units (Collip) per c.c 
Prolactin (Lactogenic): 
Acid potency 100 International units per c.c. 
Polyansyn (Polyvalent Extract): 
Containing all the known Pituitary 
Bovine Gland. 

*Glanoid” Pituitary (Posterior Lobe) Extract B.P. 1932. 

* Glanoid ” Spleen Solution 20 per cent. and 40 per cent. 

“ Glanoid ” Suprarenalin Solution : 1,000. 

* Glanoid” Thyroid Tablets. 


Factors of the 


Arnotp & Sons, 54, Wigmore Street, London, W.1, had an 
effectively arranged stand showing many kinds of veterinary instru- 
ments and appliances with some new up-to-date teat instruments, 
etc. The stand was very well patronized by the members. 


Bauwwiere, Tinpaur & Cox, 7 & 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2: In addition to the Veterinary Journal, Messrs. 
Bailliére, Tindall & Cox showed an astonishingly wide range of 
books, considering present-day production difficulties, and their 
stand was of great interest to the numerous veterinary surgeons 
visiting the exhibition. Among the important books shown were 
Benesch’s “ Veterinary Obstetrics,” Dollar’s “ Veterinary Surgery ” 
and Banham’s “ Veterinary Posology.” Many erders were taken 
for such standard works as Hutyra and Marek’s “ Special Pathology 
and Therapeutics of the Diseases of Domestic Animals,” Kirk’s 
“Index of Diagnosis,” Hobday’s “Surgical Diseases of the Dog 
and Cat,” Anthony’s “ Diseases of the Pig” and Wright’s “ Veter- 
inary Anaesthesia,” new, editions of which are now in the press, 
and expected within the next few months. The long awaited 
third edition of Gaiger and Davies’ “Veterinary Pathology and 
Bacteriology,” which has been thoroughly revised by G. O. Davies, 
D.V.SC., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., was announced for the end of October. 


. 


Bayer Propucts, Ltp., Africa House, Kingsway, W.C.2, exhibited 
a wider range of remedies, chemical and biological, than in pre- 
war years. The preparations were grouped under the following 
headings: chemotherapeutics, hormones, vitamins; remedies 
for distem and chorea, skin diseases, mastitis and metritis, 
Aliarrhoea and distemper, streptococcal and staphylococcal diseases ; 
sera and vaccines (a selection), some well-known “ Bayer ” remedies, 
latest introductions. All the products exhibited (which numbered 
over 100) were made in England with the exception of three imported 
from the U.S.A. 

The products which attracted most attention were “ Acapron,” 
the specific against piroplasmosis, especially British bovine red- 
water; “Cutralin,” an elegant emulsion and ointment for skin 
diseases ; “ Dermacrine,” a new acridine derivative (which has the 
advantage of being non-staining, inhibiting the growth of a wide 
variety of pathological organisms and of being effective in the 
presence of pus and serum), and “ Bovoflavine,” a chemotherapeutic 
antiseptic ointment against infectious diseases of the sexual organs 
in cows and bulls. 

One exhibit demonstrated that “Cutralin” still remains an 
excellent emulsion when mixed with several times its own volume 
of water. 

Many visitors to the stand expressed gratification at the re- 
introduction of “ Tolid,” an organic chlorine compound for the 
treatment of wounds, and “Entozon” bougies. 


BurrouGHs We.icome & Co. (The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.), 
London: A prominent feature of the Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 
exhibit was an illuminated panel with transparencies showing views 
of the recently established Wellcome Veterinary Research Station 
at Frant, Sussex, the Wellcome Chemical Works, Dartford, and 
The Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories, Beckenham. 
The long and fruittul association of the Wellcome Foundation Ltd. 
with veterinary research is described in an interesting souvenir 
booklet issued free to visitors. Among the wide range of pre- 
parations exhibited, the following are ot especial interest : — 

“Stilbecide” brand Veterinary Pessaries: These pessaries, for 
bovine use, incorporate a new, highly effective antiseptic substance, 
related to stilboestrol, but with diminished oestrogenic action. 

“Wellcome” brand Stilboestrol Veterinary Pessaries: Designed 
for use where a local oestrogenic effect on the bovine uterus is 
desired. 

“Velufax” brand Veterinary Obstetric Lubricant: A_ bland, 
pleasant-smelling barrier cream for application to the hands and 
arms prior to obstetric manipulations, digital examination, etc. 

“ Pentaflav” brand Veterinary Pessaries and Bull Cones: These 
incorporate 5-aminoacridine hydrochloride, a powerful yet non- 
irritant and non-staining antiseptic. 

Penicillin Preparations: In addition to phials of the freeze-dried 
substance, “-Tabloid” brand hypodermic products offer a con- 
venient means for the extemporaneous preparation of solutions 
for injection. 

Other products displayed included “ Wellcome” brand C. Pyo- 
genes Toxoid and Anti-Serum, “ Wellcome” brand Staphylococcus 
Toxoid, and “ Tenoban” brand Aresoline-Acetarsol, a highly 
effective taenicide for small animals. For use in artificial insem- 
ination, two types of “Wellcome” brand Veterinary Semen 
Diluent, consisting of phosphate and citrate buffers respectively. 
are available. 


A CorNER OF THE VETERINARY EXHIBITION 
Farmer & Stock-Breeder Photograph. 


W. & J. Duntop Lrp., 18, Bank Street, Dumfries, exhibited 
Gamméxane in Powder, Spray and Smoke Generators, the uses of 
these, products being demonstrated by means of photographs and 
diagrams. Their products Blood Fibrinogen and Special Feeding 
Bone Meal were displayed: these have met the nutritional require- 
ments of many blood stock and kennel demands in supplying high 
quality biological proteins. Vitamin “A” Injection (Crookes) was 
also featured for the treatment of white scour in calves. 

In view of the increase in disease due to mineral deficiencies, 
caused not only by deficiencies of a particular mineral but more 
often by a wrong balance of the various main constituents required 
by correct animal nutrition, Messrs. Dunlop featured a complete 
Trace Element Mineral Mixture containing calcium, phosphorus, 
magnesium, sodium, potassium, chlorine, sulphur and iron together 
with the lesser trace elements, cobalt copper, iodine and manganese. 


Evans Mepicat Suppuies, LiverpooL: The attention of veterinary 
surgeons was attracted to the central display stand showing the 
stages ip the preparation of a dry pellet vaccine for bovine black- 
quarter prophylaxis from a pure culture of Cl. chauvoei. 

The original work has been carried out at Evans Biological 
Institute by Mr. R. S. Roberts (J. comp. Path. 1946. 56. No. 2) 
and although this vaccine is not yet available to the practitioner 
many favourable comments were received from home and overseas 
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visitors. Exhaustive tests on the final vaccine based on the im- 
munization of guinea-pigs have produced evidence that this dry 
vaccine is a most satistactory antigen. The immunity produced in 
cattle by the old type of muscle powder pellets could not be 
demonstrated in guinea-pigs, so that culture pellets have the advan- 
tage of a standard potency test. Some other points favouring the 
use of these culture vaccine pellets are: (4) no deterioration ; 
(b) no contamination during storage ; (c) removal of a single dose 
does not contaminate the remainder of doses in container; (d) the 
dose is measured ; (e) implantation, being dry, is more aseptic than 
fluids, 

The interest in another product, Pirevan, a specific treatment for 
red water in cattle, showed that it is a popular remedy in all 
areas of the country where this disease is found. Excellent reports 
were also received of its use in countries abroad. 

Apart from these, a-full range of Evans Veterinary Products 
from the Biological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Laboratories 
of the Company was displayed. Amongst these were noticed a 
Canine Distemper Vaccine intended for prophylaxis against the 
secondary bacterial infections accompanying distemper in dogs ; 
Lamb Dysentery Serum and Vaccine; Haemorrhagic Septicaemia 
Serum and Vaccine ; Louping-ill Vaccine ; Pulpy Kidney Serum and 
Vaccine; Swine Erysipelas Serum and Vaccine; Tuberculins ; 
White Scour Vaccine; Bipap—a solution of bismuth sub-nitrate 
used in the control of summer mastitis; Coletyl (0-1 per cent. 
solution of carbamylcholine chloride); Evans Dusting Powder, a 
bismuth formol-iodide compound for the treatment of superficial 
wounds and ulcerative conditions in animals; Malagride and 
Marsan for the treatment of blackhead of turkeys and streptocide, 
the original British sulphanilamide manufactured by this Company. 

Altogether the Evans display covered a comprehensive range of 
new and established biological and chemical products. 


C. J. Hewretr & Son, Lrp., of Charlotte Road, London, E.C.2, 
had a comprehensive exhibit of drugs, veterinary injections, 
bougies, etc., which attracted considerable attention. Items of 
particular interest were the “ Neo-Injector,” for the administration 
of calcium boro-gluconate and other solutions of large bulk, and 
“Sarcogen,” an effective lotion for all forms of mange and for 
the destruction of lice and other forms of vermin. Nor were the 
older and well-established remedies ignored. Parophyroxia, for 
colic impaction in horses; Myroxline, for mange and ringworm ; 
Lin. Iodermiol, a non-staining iodine liniment; Antithermogen, an 
antiseptic absorbent dressing ; Mist. Tussis Bruasco, a cough mix- 
ture for horses; “Handy” and “Super-Handy” Teat Bougies, 
were widely approved by veterinary surgeons from all over the 
country. 

Hormonigen tablets for sterility in cattle have met with con- 
siderable success and Elixir Hormonigen has proved to be a valu- 
able remedy in the treatment of bronchitis, asthma, etc., in dogs. 
Among the injections to be seen were “ Anaesco,” an oil soluble 
anaesthetic, manganese butyrate, for interdigital cysts in dogs 
and Carbamylcholine, for cases of impaction of the caecum and 
colon. 

HoLsorn Surcicat InstruMENt Co. Lip., Ely Place, Holborn 
Circus, E.C.1, exhibited a variety of instruments and equipment 
made in their own London factory covering all branches of 
veterinary surgery. 

_ Of the large assortment on show the following were of special 
interest : — 

Galvano Cautery Outfit with mains unit, pistol shaped handle 
with lamp attachment to illuminate cavities when cauterizing and 
a variety of platinum tipped burners. 

Automatic Hypodermic Syringe, with trigger action 20 c.c. 
capacity, with adjustment to deliver 1 c.c., 2 c.c., 3 cc. or 5 c.c. 
doses. 

Artificial Insemination Equipment for horses, sheep and cattle, 
including latest improvements and modifications. 

Obstetric Instruments for cattle. 

Electric Diagnostic outfits. 

Cow and Ewe speculum in 
illumination. 

Tattooing Forceps in light-weight rustless material. 

Emasculators and Bloodless Castrators for lambs, calves, bulls, 
etc. 

Metal Insufflator for sulphonamide and other powders. 

It was explained that owing to a world demand for veterinary 
instruments of British make, orders could not be dealt with as 
rapidly as before the war but every effort is being made to 
increase production and supplies are now becoming more readily 
available. 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL (PHARMACEUTICALS) Ltp., Alderley Edge, Man- 
chester: A central feature of this exhibit illustrated, by means 
of photographs, the modern approach to research in the field of 
chemotherapy. 

A representative range of products was on show with more com- 
prehensive exhibits for the following specialities. 

“ Sulphamezathine” brand Sulphadimethylpyrimidine B.P.C.— 
This exhibit showed, by means of graphs, a critical comparison 
of the various sulphonamides in different animal species. “ Sulpha- 
mezathine (representing the heterocyclic sulphonamides) was 
shown to be generally more potent than other sulphonamides and 
to produce optimum blood levels in animals. 

‘The efficacy of “ Sulphamezathine ” Sodium Solution 16 per cent. 
in the treatment of coccidiosis in poultry was shown. 

“Tetmosol” brand Tetraetrylthiuram monosulphide solution.— 
Particular reference was made to the efficiency of “ Tetmosol” 
Solution (25 per cent.) as an acaricide and to the susceptibility 
of sarcoptic and other types of animal mange to this drug. 
Samples of “ Tetmosol” soap containing 5 per cent. of the medica- 
ment were also shown. 

Penicillin—A_ preliminary review of the probable uses of 
penicillin in veterinary practice was given with special reference to 
its value in bovine mastitis. Samples of various penicillin pre- 
parations were exhibited. 

Cetavlon” brand Cetyltrimethylammonium bromide.—Details 
of the uses of this bactericidal cleansing agent were given, including 
its use for removing dirt and bacteria from the skin, the disin- 
fection of sites of operation and the sterilizing of surgeons’ hands, 
permitting gloveless surgery, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL SERUM C@gmpany Lip., 41, Sunningfields Road, 
Hendon, London, N.W.4: This exhibitor’s display was divided 
into three parts. 

The first showed samples of various biological products, covering 
part of the range of their sera and vaccines. 

The second part of their stand was reserved for Penicillium 
products, depicting the mould of Penicillium notatum growing on 
one of the different media necessary for the production of Vivicillin, 
Pennotin and Vivipenin, samples of which were also on show. 

The third section was devoted to chemical drugs, such as 
sulphanilamides, and instruments. 

In addition to the company’s own products Messrs. Organon 
Laboratories Ltd. joined the International Serum Company to 
exhibit Gestyl (Pregnant Mare’s Serum) and Stilboestrol. Photo- 
graphs of the firm’s horses, which -are stabled at Mill Hill, were 
on show. 

PHARMACEUTICAL SpeciALITIES (May & Baker) Lrp., Dagenham, 
displayed a large number of their veterinary products. These 
were grouped in sections including sulphonamides, Penicillin, 
Propamidine preparations, anaesthetics, barbiturates and “ Altan.” 

The sulphonamides—* M. & B. 693,” “ Thiazamide,” Phthalyl- 
sulphathiazole, “ Soluseptasine” and Sulphanilamide—were promin- 
ent, and offered a selection of these potent drugs of established 
activity against a wide variety of organisms. 

Of considerable interest" was the Penicillin exhibit. This im- 
portant antibiotic was made available in the M.&B. range of 
veterinary products as soon as regulations permitted its temporarily 
restricted distribution to veterinary surgeons. In its appropriate 
section Propamidine Intra-Uterine Injection in the treatment of 
sub-acute and chronic metritis in cows was favourably commented 
upon. Its success in the field followed closely on the earlier 
confirmed value of Propamidine in the form of cream and jelly 
wound therapy. 

In the “anaesthetic ” group “ Intraval Sodium” brand of soluble 
thiopentone—a powerful intravenous anaesthetic agent for operative 
procedures of short duration—had a strong appeal. Although 
mainly used in small-animal practice, it has also been employed 
successfully in calves and adult cattle for the induction of light 
anaesthesia and deep narcosis. In addition to a group of barbi- 
turates which included “ Soneryl ” and “ Gardenal,” space was also 
devoted to 1:8 Dihydroxyanthraquinone, a safe and easily admin- 
istered laxative offered under the Trade Mark “ Altan.” 


Wuuincton Mepicats Lrp., Alpha Laboratories, Whitchurch 
Road, Shrewsbury: This firm claim to be the only firm specializing 
exclusively in veterinary work and whose sole clients are veterinary 
surgeons. They are makers of practically everything their clients 
need and packages are designed to the latters’ own requirements. 
Among the products in everyday use noticed on their Stand were 
a complete range of sera and vaccines and also three of their 

(Concluded at foot of col. 1, p. 554) 
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Closing Meeting 
(Adjourned Annual General Meeting) 
. Induction of Professor Mitchell as President 


The closing meeting of the Congress took place on Friday, Sep- 
tember 27th, the first item being the Induction of the new 
President, Professor W. M. Mitcuett, to the chair. 

Mr. Georce N. Goutn, the retiring President, said: I now have 
a very pleasant duty and that is to induct my friend, Professor 
William Mitchell, into this chair. I told you a little about him 
yesterday and there is no need for me to repeat it to-day. You 
all know him and are aware of his good qualities and I need 
not elaborate further the sterling work he has done for the 
Association and the work he will do during his term of office as 
President and afterwards. 

I am afraid I am leaving you, William Mitchell, with a load 
of trouble, but I know you are well able to see it through. I 
know that you Scots have a reputation for fighting and we can feel 
— certain that the fight will be carried on until it is won. 1 
therefore have every confidence in handing over to you. 

Mr. Gould then invested Professor Mitchell with the robe and 
badge of office amid applause. 

Professor Mircuett: | am taking office under difficulties but | 
am happy in the knowledge that your late President is going to 
be at my right hand to help me through and I know that I have 
the rest of the Association behind me. Whether I can come even 
half-way in achievement up to Mr. Gould I have doubts, but you 
can rest assured that whatever I do will be what in my estimation 
is right. I shall make mistakes, but if I make mistakes I shall 
not be singular. As for the qualities of the Scot compared with 
those of the Englishman, coming as hg .does from a small country, 
unless we get on a pedestal now and again you people in the 
south would tend to ignore us altogether. (Laughter.) That is 
why we cultivate a somewhat pugnacious outlook but in spite of 
that I like to think that all south of the border have a warm 
corner in their hearts for us. (Hear, hear.) 

In taking up this office, proceeded the President, I just want 
to do my duty, and the first is a very pleasant one. It is a pity 
that there is not a larger audience for me to ask to accord our 
warmest thanks to George Gould for the way in which he has 
conducted the work of this Association during the past year. 
(Loud applause.) No one knows better than I do what this year 
has meant to the President; really it is frightening the amount 
of time the post demands and my fear is that it looks as though 
it may be the same this coming year. I do not know of any 
President in the past who has put in so much work for the 
Association and we are extremely grateful to him. (Applause.) 

The problem he is leaving me is somewhat difficult but as I 
told the Council a month ago, I think it is one which Mr. Gould 
should continue to handle even if I were in the chair. Naturally, 
I shall not shelve my responsibilities and I will stand by Mr. 
Gould and he will stand by me and together we shall see a happy 
termination of what appears at the moment to be a battle royal. 
It is extraordinary how at the end of battles people can get 
together if they are decent and the work goes forward better than 
ever. That is what I am looking forward to. 

So, Mr. Gould, I have not the slightest doubt that, in bidding 
farewell to this chair, you have a feeling of relief. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Gould, for what you have done on behalf of the 
Association. 

The members greeted this tribute to Mr. Gould with acclamation. 


Matters Arisinc Out or Concress aNp RESOLUTIONS 


The Preswwenr said that there were no matters which the 
officers wished to raise at this point, nor were there any resolutions. 


Votes of Thanks 


The PRestpent proposed a vote of thanks to the Central Society 
for their hospitality on the Sunday preceding Congress at the 
London Zoo. Nowhere had he seen such hospitality since 1939 
and it spoke extraordinarily well for the organization, work and 
thought in the arrangements made. The President of the Central 
Society was recovering from his illness and he would try and 
see him to express the thanks of the members for the Society’s 
hospitality. 

Mr. Goutp proposed a vote of thanks to the Principal of the 


specialities: Stomach Powder (The Original Alkaline Tonic), Elixir 
Chelidon Co. (Diuretic) and Willcain (Local Anaesthetic) which are 
in large and growing demand. Another elegant product is their 
Antiseptic Liquid Soap, which can be obtained by clients securing 
a permit from their local Food Office for supplies. 

Their slogan to the veterinary surgeon is: “Tell us what you 
require—how you require it packed—and we will do it.” 


Royal Veterinary College for the use of the Grand Hall for the 
meetings of Congress and also for providing accommodation tor 
the demonstrations and the exhibition of surgical instruments and 
drugs, also tor providing facilities for lunches, teas, and other 
amenities. ‘lhe arrangements made by the College staff were 
extremely good and had enabled Congress to run smoothly and 
happily. A debt of thanks was due to Miss Benton, to the catering 
statt, and those responsible for the arrangements in the Hall. 

Captain T. L. Wricur proposed a vote of thanks for the display 
of German and Italian instruments and equipment lent by the 
Director-General, Royal Army Veterinary Service, which formed 
part of the exhibition. The manner in which the equipment was 
displayed and the manner in which the personnel answered ques- 
tions and were prepared to give exhibitions of the material 
deserved high praise. 

Professor J. McCunn asked leave first to express the pleasure 
of all at the Royal College at being able to entertain the Asso- 
ciation ; he also returned thanks for the vote of thanks to the 
Central Society. It had been the custom in the Central for years 
to leave the arrangements for such functions to “ Kirkie,” and 
he must say that Major Kirk was the kingpin of the function 
on Sunday, ably helped by Mr. Pool, He would propose a vote 
of thanks to the readers of papers, the openers of discussions, 
chairmen, and recording secretaries of the meetings; to Professor 
Formston, Mr. P. Kiddle, and Mr. Gordon C. Knight for the series 
of demonstrations and to those who assisted them ; to the Chairman 
of the Agricultural Research Council for granting facilities for 
the visit to Compton and to Dr. Gordon and his staff for the 
excellent arrangements there. 

Mr. Sreece-Bopcer proposed a vote of thanks to members of 
Committees and members of Council for their services during the 
year. In doing so he would assure the President of their loyalty, 
support and assistance in the future. 

Mr. Goutp proposed a vote of thanks to the staff at Gordon 
Square. All knew of the enormous work which must lie behind 
a Congress, carried out by Mr. Knight, Miss Smith, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Fredericks, and the junior members of the staff for weeks 
beforehand. 

The Presipent proposed a vote of thanks to Sir John Boyd Orr 
who filled the vacant seat at the Annual Dinner at very short 
notice and at great inconvenience to himself. 

Professor Mutter added that Sir John Boyd Orr cancelled 
another engagement in order to be present and was leaving for 
America that afternoon so that the Association was very honoured 
that he had attended the Dinner. 

All these votes of thanks were accorded by applause. 


Messages from Overseas Delegates 

These gentlemen came forward and delivered the following 
messages, which were received with enthusiastic applause. 

Dr. Tossack (Belgium): He was very pleased and honoured to 
be able to attend the meetings of Congress; the papers and the 
discussions were very interesting. On behalf of the Belgian Govern- 
ment he wished to express his thanks to the President and the 
members of the Association for the kindness he had received 
during his short stay in England. He wished the Association and 
the veterinary profession in England more progress and more 
success in their work, from which all veterinarians in the world 
would benefit. 

Dr. Constantin Metanip1 (Greece) expressed his thanks for 
being accorded the privilege of attending the Congress. He had 
had a most enjoyable time. He presented his best wishes to the 
veterinary profession in this country. 

Dr. N. Ptum (Denmark) stood for a moment to say “ Goodbye.” 

Dr. Grvsserc (Poland), an “invitation” student at the “Dick” 
College, said that this was the second Congress which he had attended. 
He felt he belonged to a great organization and a great profession, 
and he was very proud of that fact. To many like himself it 
seemed hopeless at one time that they would find understanding 
after they had had to leave their own countries, but they had 
found it and they had found real true academic friendship and 
for that he was grateful. To-day he was homeless and could offer 
nothing but friendship. Their coat of arms reminded them that 
Unity makes Strength and if they kept that not only for them- 
selves but for the human race and all living creatures upon the 
earth they would prosper. 

Dr. GranamMe Epcar (Australia) said that he had been on a 
tour of the country for some months and was about to depart. 
Everyone had been most kind and he had been nearly killed by 
hospitality. He hoped in Australia to have the opportunity of 
welcoming someone from the Association in the not too distant 
future. He had enjoyed Congress very much indeed; it was the 
grand finale of his visit to Great Britain and he would say 
“thank you very much for your hospitality.” 

Mr. Beaton (Nigeria): As the only member of the Colonial 
Veterinary Service present it was not only his duty but his pleasure 
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V.V.B.F. Ladies’ Guild Annual General Meeting 


The 15th annual general meeting of the Ladies’ Guild was held 
at 10, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, on Tuesday, September 24th, 1946, 
at 2.30 p.m. There were present Mrs. G. N. Gould (President, in 
the chair), Mesdames Barrett, Steele-Bodger, Bosworth, J. B. Buxton, 
Field, Fox, Hancock, W. O. Jones, N. King, C. King, McGuire, 
McLean, Matthews, Miller, Mitchell, Oliver, Ottaway, Stableforth, 
Thomson, Watson, Weipers, G. H. Wooldridge, W. R. Wooldridge, 
Wright, and the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. R. E. Glover. 

Mrs. Gould opened the meeting by welcoming all new and old 
members who had been unable to attend recently. The minutes 
of the 14th annual general meeting, which had been published in 
The Veterinary Record, were taken as read and signed as correct. 
The Hon. Secretary reported that several apologies for absence 
had been received. 


ELection oF OFFICERS 


The following were unanimously elected for the ensuing year:—, 

President.—Mrs. Hancock. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mrs. Gould, Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Thomas, Mrs. 
Browne, Mrs. Camac, Mrs. Hill-Owens. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.—Mrs. R. E. Glover. 

Hon. Auditor.—Professor G. H. Wooldridge. 

Executive Committee—Mesdames Barrett, Buxton, Gould, E. M. 
King, P. J. Simpson, G. H. Wooldridge, W. R. Wooldridge and 
Wragg. 


Report AND FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The annual report for the year 1945-46 and statement of accounts 
were submitted and adopted. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that it had been an outstandingly 
successful year. The President’s initiative and generosity had 
resulted in the excellent total of £696 13s. 6d. being realized. 
The Christmas Appeal raised £226 and a dance organized by Mrs. 
Gould £210. The number of new members was also very gratifying. 
there being 43. 

Mrs. McQuaker had retired as collector for Scotland and the 
Guild was very fortunate in acquiring Mrs. Mitchell to take her 
lace. 

4 The Hon. Secretary added that members were circularized with 
dates and details of meetings and although the attendance was 
larger than of late, it had been hoped that more members would 
attend as interest was badly needed and also new ideas for getting 
together to help the fund. 


RESOLUTIONS 


It was resolved that the following donations be made:— 
£10 to the National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence Fund. 
£686 io the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund: £226 to 
be devoted to the Christmas Fund and the balance, £460, to 
relief work during the current year. 

After a debate, and vote, it was resolved to raise the annual 
subscription to 5s. 

The meeting closed with a verv cordial vote of thanks to the 
retiring President (Mrs. G. N. Gould), the Hon. Secretarv and 
Treasurer (Mrs. Glover) and the Hon. Auditor (Professor G. H. 
Wooldridge. 


List or DonaTIons 


Mrs. Abbott, £1 10s.; Mrs. J. D. Andrew, 10s.; Mrs. A. H. Andrew, 10s.; 
Mrs. Atkinson, 12s. 6d.; Mrs. Bain, 10s.; Mrs. Baird (Edinburgh) 10s.; Mrs. 
L. Baird, 10s.; Mrs. Barker, £1 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Baxter, 10s.; Mrs. Begg, 10s.; 


Brook, £1 3s. 6d.; Mrs. Browne, 10s.; Mrs. Bugg, 12s. 6d.; Mrs. Bullock, 
10s.; Mrs. Burgon, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Burrow, 15s.; Mrs. J. B. Buxton, £1 2s. 6d.; 
Mrs. Bywater, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Camac, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Carron, 10s.; Mrs. 
Cartwright, 13s.:; Mrs. Chipperfield, £1 11s. 6d.; Mrs. Cole Powney, 10s.; 
Mrs. Conchie, 10s.; Mrs. Cook, £1 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Cotchin, 10s.; Mrs. 
Crawford, £1 3s. 6d.; Miss Dalling, 10s.; Mrs. Davies, 10s.; Mrs. Dawes, 
10s. 6d.; Mrs. Donaldson, 12s. 6d.; Mrs. Downie, 10s.; Mrs. Downham. 


to say how much he had enjoyed Congress. The people in his 
service knew how much the Overseas Committee had done for 
them and any support which they could give the N.V.M.A. would 
be given with great heartiness. 

Dr. E. Voute (Amsterdam) also returned thanks for the 
invitation to attend the Congress. He had learnt much during 
the discussions and demonstrations. It would be good when there 
was a world organization to prevent disease in animals and he 
trusted there would be more contact between Holland and England 
in this respect. He hoped to return to England and strengthen 
that contact. 

There being no other business, the Presment declared the 
Congress at an end. He thanked the members and visitors for 
their attendance. 


£2 2s.; Mrs. Duff, 10s.; Mrs. Dunlop, £5 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Dwerryhouse, 12s. 6d.; 
Mrs. Elam, 10s.; Mrs. Elmes, 10s.; Mrs. Everett, £1; Mrs. Fox, £1 10s.; 
Mrs. Ferguson, 10s.; Mrs. Forbes, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Formston, 10s, 6d.; Mrs. 
Franklin, £1 7s. 6d.; Mrs. Fraser, £1; Mrs. Gardner, £1; Mrs. Glyn, 10s.; 
Mrs. D. Golledge, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. M. Golledge, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Greig, 
£1 3s. 6d.; Mrs. Griffiths, 12s. 6d.; Mrs. Gould, £3 5s. 6d.; Mrs. Gunning, 
£1 3s. 6d.; Mrs. Hancock, £1 1ls.; Mrs. Hebeler, £1 3s. 6d.; Mrs. Hendry, 
10s.; Mrs. Hobson, 10s.; Mrs. Hewer, £1; Mrs. Hignett, £1; Mrs. Hillowen, 
15s. 6d.; Mrs. Hirtes, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Holmes, £1 3s. 6d.; Mrs. Holroyd, £1 1s.; 
Mrs. Hopson, 10s.; rs. Hudson, 12s. 6d.; Mrs. Hughes, £1 2s. 6d.; Mrs. 
John, £1 3s. 6d.; Mrs. Johnstone, 10s.; Mrs. M. E. Jones, £1 10s.; Mrs. 
Jones (Bettws-y-Coed), 10s. 6d.; Miss Joshua, 10s.; Mrs. Kelly, £2 2s. 6d.; 
Mrs. King, £1 ; Miss Kirk, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. ont, £1; Mrs. Lawrence, 13s.; 
Mrs. G. H. Locke, 10s.; Miss Lothian, 10s.; Mrs. Love, 10s.; Mrs. Lovell, 
£1 10s.; Mrs. Loveless, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Mattinson, 12s. 6d.; Mrs. G. P. Male, 
12s. 6d.; Mrs. Mason, 10s.; Mrs. Mathias, £1 1s.; Mrs. Matheson, 10s.; Mrs. 
Michie, 12s. 6d.; Mrs. Milne, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Miller, £1 1s.; Mrs. Millar, 
10s.; Mrs. Mitchell, 10s.; Mrs. Montgomery, £1 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Murison, 10s.; 
Mrs. Murphy, 15s.; Mrs. cFarlane, 10s.; Mrs. McGreavy, 10s.; Mrs. 
McGregor, 10s.; Mrs. McQuaker, 10s.; Mrs. McGuire, £1 2s. 6d.; Mrs. 
McKenzie, £1; Mrs. McGreevy, £1; Mrs. McNabb, 10s.; Mrs. McQueen, 
10s.; Lady Olver, £2 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Ottaway, 10s.; Mrs. Nicolson, 10s.; Mrs. 
Nye, 12s. 6d.; Miss Parker, 10s.; Mrs. Patchett, 10s.; Mrs. Peggie, £3 3s.; 
Mrs. Penman, 10s.; Mrs. Pugh, £2 2s.; Mrs. Robertson, 10s.; Mrs. Ross, 
£1; Mrs. Sangster, £1 1s.; Mrs. Scorgie, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Shannon, 10s.; Mrs. 
Sharp, 10s.; Mrs. P. J. Simpson, £8 16s. 6d.; Mrs. P. J. Simpson (Donations) 
£3 6s.; Mrs. Smith, £1; Mrs. Smythe, 10s.; Mrs. Spreull, £1; Mrs. 
Stennett, £1 ; Mrs. Stokes, £1; Mrs. Standley, £1 1s.; Mrs. Thomson, £1 Is.; 
Mrs. Townson, 10s.; Mrs. Tutt, £2 4s. 6d.; Miss Uvarov, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Vine, 10s.; Mrs. Walker, 13s.; Mrs. Weipers, £1 1s.; Mrs. Weir, 10s.; Mrs. 
White, £1; Mrs. Wilkinson, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Williams, 12s. 6d.; Mrs. Wishart, 
£1 1s.; Miss Woodward, 13s.; Mrs. G. H. Wooldridge, £1, (Collecting Box) 
£1 3s.; Mrs. W. R. Wooldridge, £2 18s. 6d.; Mrs. Worden, £1 3s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Wortley, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Wragg, £1 3s. 6d.; Mrs. Wright, £1 11s. 6d.; Mrs. 
N. King, £1; Mrs. Matthews, £1; Mrs. McLean, 12s. 6d.; Mrs. Watson, 
£1 Os. 9d.; R. R. Setterfield, Esq., £1 1s. 

Legacy from Mrs. Kay Comrie, Scotland. £90. 

Welsh Branch, Aberystwyth, £5 5s. 

Dance held by Mrs. Gould at Southampton, £210 10s. 9d. 

Christmas Appeal, 1945, £226 Ils. 9d. 

Victory Fund Donations, £71 6s. 6d. 

Dance, N. Ireland V.M.A., £26 5s. 

Dance, Veterinary College, Dublin, £10 14s. 6d. 

Anonymous, 12s. 6d.; £15. 


* * * * 


The Theatre Party 
Owing to the difficulties of holding a dance in aid of the 
V.V.B.F. Ladies’ Guild, a theatre party was organized and 200 
members and their friends spent a very enjoyable evening at the 


Palladium on Tuesday, September 24th, 1946. As a result £25 
was raised for the fund. 


HORSE AND PONY BENEFIT FUND 


The National Horse Association reports that this fund, now some 
18 months old, has collected, by means of profits and donations 
from Shows, collections at shows and from individual supporters 
£1,343. Payments and allocations to date are as follows :— 


Mountain and Moorland Pony Breeding ... ie 215 0 0 
Horse Breeding 150 0 0 
Encouragement of Commercial Horses ... eee 10 10 0 
Encouragement of Equitation ane os sos 50 0 0 
Encouragement of Farrier Apprentice Schemes ... 7710 O 
Benevolent Fund Grants ... 25 0 0 
Prizes and Premiums guaranteed ... ihe wis 40 0 0 
Apprentice Schemes... eee ase 82 10 0 
Publications —... 50 0 0 
£700 10 O 


ao * * * * 


LABRADORS TO HELP POLICE 


A new “dog squad” of six Labrador retrievers has been added 
to the Metropolitan police force. The dogs will be employed in 
the outer Metropolitan police division in West London. With them 
on transfer from inner London divisions will be one police sergeant 
and five police constables who have trained with the dogs for the 
past two months at Thames Ditton under the guidance of Captain 
J. Kent, late chief instructor at the war dogs training school at 
Northaw. 

These Labradors will be used with Home Office approval for an 
experimental period of 12 months. They have not been trained to 
attack; they have no aggressive duties. They merely pick up the 
scent of human beings and lead the police constables to them. 
While on duty they will always be on the leash. 


The development of a new breed of sheep, producing high-quality 
fine wool and excellent mutton, is announced by the experimental 
branch of the Russian Kazakhstan Institute of Cattle Breeding.— 
Reuter. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Proprietary Medicine Advertising 

During the debate on control and ownership of the Press on 
October 29th, Mr. Driwerc said it would be extremely unusual to 
see, in any mass circulation national newspaper, an exposure or 
examination of the claims of patent medicines by any scientist or 
doctor of standing. Newspapers themselves had taken steps towards 
remedying this, and exercised more censorship over the advertise. 
ments of patent medicines. But there was still considerable abuse. 
No freedom of expression about the claims of that kind of com- 
modity was allowed in any big-circulation newspaper. 

Mr. Keetinc informed the House that every daily newspaper, 
before it published any patent medicine advertisement, consulted 
the Advertising Association. This had a special panel which vetted 
all these advertisements on the advice of the medical profession 
or the Pharmaceutical Society. 

a Driserc said he did not know how effective that panel might 

Mr. Natty stated that the panel paid no attention to the selling 
price of the commodity in relation to its actual value. All it did was 
to “vet.” the claims made. If the purchaser was charged 2s. 6d. 
for something which the chemist could in fact sell for 3d., the 
Newspaper Proprietors’ Association did not trouble about that and 
proceeded to advertise the commodity. 

Mr. Keewinc said the Advertising Association was influenced 
solely by professional advice on whether the claims put forward were 
legitimate or fraudulent. 

Mr. Drimerc was sure the actual wording of the advertisements 
was vetted and correct, but the skill of the advertiser, artist and 
copy writer consisted in conveying an impression which went be- 
yond the actual words of the claim. The public was entitled to 
be informed that almost all these patent medicines were about three 
times as expensive as they should be, even when they did what 
they claimed to do. ‘ 

Mr. Maupe said the proper way to control patent medicines was 
not to have a Royal Commission on the Press but to tackle the 
purveyors of patent medicines and prevent people from selling 
2d. worth of bicarbonate of soda for 5s. 


. . . 


Dangers of Tuberculous Milk 

In the debate on the Address, Dr. Somervitte Hastincs expressed 
regret at the omission from the Gracious Speech of any reference 
to the dangers of tuberculous milk The record of the Coalition 
Government as regards milk was, he said, a sorry one. In 1943 a 
White Paper, Measures to Improve the Quality of Milk, was issued, 
and in it it was suggested that the Minister of Agriculture should be 
responsible both for the cleanliness and safety of milk. A Bill to 
implement this suggestion was approved, but nothing had been 
done to bring that Act into operation. In 1944 we had the Defence 
Regulation 55 (c), which gave power to the Minister of Food to 
designate areas in which it would be decreed that nothing but 
accredited, tuberculin-tested or pasteurized milk should be sold. But 
as he learned from a question only a few weeks ago, nothing had 
been done about this, and no area had been designated so far. It was 
true that the Coalition Government did something to improve the 
keeping qualities of milk, but that went only a little way to make 
it safer. ‘ 

When the present Government were returned, those who were 
interested in the nation’s health hoped for very much better things, 
and were encouraged in that hope because the Joint Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture in another place said that 
the Government had decided that further measures were necessary 
to improve the quality of the milk supply. Everyone who knew 
anything about the matter would agree upon the need for that, and 
the Minister went on to say that “ groups of large urban areas which 
formed a homogeneous whole will be specified as areas for which 
the only milk which will be permitted to be sold to the public will 
be heat-treated milk or tuberculin-tested milk sold as such.” 
Finally, he told the House that “ this will require legislation, which 
it was proposed to introduce next Session.” Therefore, he was very 
surprised to find that nothing was said about the implementation of 
that promise. 

Why was it that all of them who were concerned with the health 
of the people were so depressed that nothing had been said about 
this important matter in the Gracious Speech ? It was because, 
although milk could be a great blessing, it could be a great danger 
as well. In the 25 years ended 1937, there were in Great Britain 115 
epidemics of disease caused by milk and involving 14,000 people. 
These were serious epidemics, involving enteric or typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, septic sore throat and so on. But it was to the danger 


of tuberculosis caused by tuberculous milk that he wanted to draw 
the attention of the House. Of non-pulmonary tuberculosis, some 
20 per cent. of the cases were believed to be due to the bovine type. 


In other words, in Great Britain there were some 4,000 new cases 
ot tuberculosis of the non-pulmonary type of bovine origin, 
especially in children, that occurred every year. Of these, about 
2,000 died every year, and, of those who survived, many were left 
as cripples, or, less frequently, as chronic invalids. That was a 
very high figure—2,000 deaths per year due to tuberculous milk. 
Let him also explain that some ten or more years ago this figure 
was considerably higher, and that it was probable that, in the last 
few years, it had been reduced considerably through the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk, so that it might not be, and he hoped it was so, more 
than about 1,600 deaths per year at the present time. 

Having spoken of the different varieties of milk allowed to be 
sold in this country, Dr. Hastings stressed the danger of bulked 
milk and added: “Of the T.T. milk, and I would stress this very 
strongly, 1-0 per cent. contained the tubercle bacillus, and of the 
accredited milk arriving in London during 1940 to 1945 an 
average of 5-i per cent. contained tubercle bacilli. It is only fair to 
say that the amount of tubercle bacilli in accredited milk has been 
steadily decreasing so that, last year, it was a much lower figure 
than that. But what is to be done about this serious state of affairs ? 
No doubt it would be a very good thing if milk could be produced 
all over the country from tuberculin tested cows. But that is not 
the only danger because, in addition to the cow, the person handling 
the milk may be a danger as well, and, in that way, the milk may 
become infected. In my view, the only safe way to deal with the 
milk is by having all pasteurized. Some people think that it should 

rmitted to sell tuberculin tested milk unpasteurized. Perhaps that 
is so, but in Sweden, since 1939, all milk has been pasteurized and 
I am informed that the American soldiers in this country were not 
allowed to drink milk unless it came from tuberculin-tested 
cows and was pasteurized as well.” 

“ Here,” concluded Dr. Hastings, “ is an extraordinary opportunity 
for the Government to save the lives of about 1,600 young children 
a year in this land and to prevent untold suffering by carrying out 
their promises and promoting a Bill, which, I think, would be largely 
non-contentious, to enforce it, in areas designated one after another 
as the necessary machinery is ready, that no milk should be sold 
except tuberculin-tested or pasteurized milk. In addition, the 
Government would be doing a good service if it stated that, except 
in those areas where the milk is pasteurized, all milk used should 
be boiled if people desire to do the best for their children. As the 
law stands at present, it is an offence to add water to milk, but it 
is no offence to sell milk containing the germs of virulent disease. 
Although it is not in the Gracious Speech, I appeal to the Govern- 
ment to find time during this Parliamentary year to introduce a 
simple Measure which would gradually, and without undue distur- 
bance to the trade, bring about a relief of a great deal of saffering 
and save as many as 1,600 lives a vear.” 


Questions 
CoLoniAL SERVICE (APPOINTMENTS) 


Mr. Rees-WituiaMs asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
the constitution of the body by whom recruits to the Colonial 
Service are selected; and what special qualifications are required 
of non-university applicants. 

Mr. Creecn Jones: The constitution of the Colonial Service 
Appointments Board is based upon the report of a committee on the 
System of Appointment in the Colonial Office and the Colonial 
Services, Cmd. 3554 of 1930. It is a body of independent persons 
under the chairmanship of the First Civil Service Commissioner, 
and its members include persons who have achieved distinction in 
such spheres of public life as the universities, the trade unions and 
the Civil Service. These form a panel upon which we draw for 
constituting th¢ selection boards, and we also make a practice of 
associating experienced officers of the Colonial Service with the 
boards as assessors. 

Except of course in the case of professional and technical posts 
no specified qualifications are laid down for non-university appli- 
cants. Such applicants have to satisfy my appointments depart- 
ment and the selection board that by reason of their educational 
background and their experience in civil life or in His Majesty's 
Forces they are suitable for the appointments which they seck. 
T have asked that while men of high academic quality should be 
selected among applicants from all the universities, regard should 
also be had in the case of non-university applicants to wider experi- 
ence and qualification in such walks of life as law, local govern- 
ment, industry, commerce, finance, etc. 

CoLoniAL Service (PROMOTION) 


Mr. Rees-WituiaMs asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
by whom promotion in the Colonial Service is decided; and what 
safeguards there are that no person who is eligible and suitable for 
promotion is overlooked. 

Mr. Creecu Jones: The higher administrative and professional 
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appointments in the Colonial Service are filled by direction of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, who endeavours to secure that 
each vacancy which occurs is filled by the member of the Service 
best qualified to fulfil the requirements of the particular post. 
The qualifications of all the officers concerned and the reports 
made annually by the Governors upon their work, are on record 
in the Colonial Office. These records are kept under continual 
review with the object of ensuring that no person who is eligible 
and suitable for promotion is overlooked. Responsibility for 
appointments other than those stated above rests with the Governors 
ot the various territories, and similar considerations apply. In 
many Colonies there are standing commissions or boards which are 
responsible for advising the Governors on promotions in the local 
public services. 


. . 


CaTTLe FEEDING-STUFFS 
Mr. W. Roserts asked the Minister of Agriculture what total 


quantity of feeding-stuffs is required to supply the recent increased 


allocation to dairy cattle during the winter months. 

Mr. P. Cottick: The quantity of feeding-stuffs that will be re- 
quired to supply the increased rations for dairy cows announced 
on September 27th is estimated to be approximately 156,000 tons 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 
. 29th.—Meeting of the Royal Counties Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Reading (Caversham Bridge Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 


Dec. 2nd.—Meeting of the Farmers’ Club, Royal Empire Society, 
2.45 p.m. [Mr. Anthony Hurd, m.p.: “ Marketing— 
What Now ? ”} 

Dec. 3rd and 4th.—R.C.V.S. Written Examinations begin. 


Dec. 4th.—Meeting of the Section of Comparative Medicine, Royal 
Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, W.1, 5 p.m. 

Dec. 6th.—Meeting of the South Wales Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Swansea (Mackworth Hotel), 2.15 p.m. 

Dec. 6th.—Meeting of the Biochemical Society at the National 
Institute for Medical Research, Hampstead, 1.30 p.m. 

Dec. 12th.—Meeting of the South-Eastern Division, N.V.M.A., at 


Tunbridge Wells (Mount Ephraim Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 


* * * * 


New Appointments to the Staff of the Ministry of Agriculture 

As notified in recent issues, Council, N.V.M.A., has decided 
that no advertisements for appointments to the veterinary staff 
of the Animal Health Division of the Ministry of Agriculture shall 
be accepted for The Veterinary Record pending the settlement, in 
a manner satisfactory to the Association, of the question of the 
status and salaries of the Veterinary Officers of the Division. 

In the meantime, any members of the profession who may, 
nevertheless, contemplate applying for such posts, should these be 
advertised elsewhere, are requested first to communicate with the 
General Secretary of the Association at 36, Gordon Square, London, 


W.C.1. 
* * * * * 


N.V.M.A. Membership Subscription 

During the past week a circular has been issued intimating the 
amount of subscription that members are individually called upon 
to pay from 1947 in consequence of the revision of subscription 
rates agreed at the recent annual general meeting (a full report 
of which appears elsewhere in this issue). To some members 
abroad has also been issued a “reminder” that the subscription 
for 1947 is due on January Ist: this should be regarded purely as a 
reminder and not a demand for immediate payment, and its inclusion 
with the circular as solely a means of saving paper and postage. 

Inevitably there will, through lack of adequate information, be 
instances where members have been over-assessed: any member 


to whom this may apply is requested to furnish the necessary facts 
to the Association’s accountant so that the records may be corrected. 

It is hoped that the many members whose subscriptions are paid 
by the banker’s order method will complete and send to their 
banks, without delay, the authority (appended to the circular) for 
the payment of the increased subscription as from January Ist. 


Jury Service and the Veterinary Profession 

The Registrar of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons has 
received many enquiries from members of the profession regarding 
their liability to jury service, especially as at the present time the 
jury lists are being made up throughout the country. 

Veterinary surgeons are not amongst those protessions or classes 
of persons who are exempted from jury service by an Act of 
Parliament. The Royal College both during the last century and 
in this has made repeated efforts to have this injustice put right 
but without avail. Representations have again been made to the 
proper authority. 

Meanwhile there is no way of avoiding the entry of a practitioner’s 
name upon the Register. However, when a summons for actual 
service upon a jury is received, the practitioner should immediately 
write to ask for relief from service on the grounds of his profession, 
which demands that he be on call night or day in the same manner 
as a medical practitioner, and other persons already exempt. 

The Registrar of the Reyal College will, on application by any 
practitioner so summoned for actual service, write to the relevant 
authority to back the application for relief. 


* * * * 


PERSONAL 


Mr. N. J. Scorgie Appointed to the Courtauld Chair of 
Animal Husbandry in the Royal Veterinary College 


Mr. Norman James Scorgie, M.a., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., has been ap- 
pointed to the Courtauld Chair of Animal Husbandry, Veterinary 
Hygiene and Dietetics, in the Royal Veterinary College vice Professor 
William Christopher Miller, M.R.c.v.s., F.R.S.E., who resigned the 
Chair in order to take up his new appointment as Director of the 
Equine Research Station of the Veterinary Educational Trust. Mr. 
Scorgie was formerly Reader in the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry at the London College, from which he graduated in 1934. 


* * * a * 


William James Ironside, M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S. 
A Furtver Tripute 

A few yawns, a few deep sighs and Bill Ironside passed on, as 
unobtrusive in his passing as he was in his life’s work—and 
another grand type had been taken from our midst. 

Bill Ironside was ‘big’ in every way, big in size, big hearted, 
big in character, in sympathy and in outlook. ‘A man’s man,’ 
was how the parson described him at the memorial service—a truism 
indeed as was exemplified by the congregation which was composed 
almost exclusively of men—his colleagues, members of the Home 
Guard (in which he held the rank of Major), of the British Legion, 
and of the various clubs to which he belonged. 

Emphasis was laid on his calmness and confidence, and the clarity 
of his vision. Bill Ironside was never voluble ; he was content to 
let his deeds speak for themselves. He chose his words carefully and 
had great regard for detail, but having once made up his mind he 
was dour and it was difficult to get him to change. He was loved by 
children and young people admired his strength of character. It 
was the confidence which he imparted to others that made him one 
of the best of examiners and as such he will be sorely missed by the 
Council of the Royal College? That massive handshake and courteous 
greeting must have brought comfort to many a nervous student. 
Bill Ironside held the view that an examiner’s job was to find out how 
much a student knew, not how much he didn’t know ; it must have 
been this opinion which gave Bill the rare quality among examiners 
of putting a student at his ease and so getting the best out of him— 
an example which other examiners would do well to follow. 

As a Veterinary Investigation Officer Ironside was an outstanding 
success. Ever mindful that a strict ethical code was the surest way 
of getting the co-operation of the veterinary practitioner, the latter 
found him a never failing source of help at all times. Nothing was 
ever too much trouble and in addition to the business to be trans- 
acted there was always the added pleasure of a few hours of Bill’s 
company and only his many friends can know and appreciate what 
that meant, for his quiet dry humour was equalled by few. Ong 
recalls at one of the congresses his laconic answer when asked what 
time he had gone to bed the night before. ‘Oh, about half past.’ 
—‘Half past what?’ persisted the questioner. ‘Hell’ replied 
Bill, ‘I’ve told you, half past, it’s near enough for me, so it’s near 
enough for you’! Yes, his presence will be sorely missed at 
veterinary meetings and congresses. Ironside’s energy and determina- 
tion has carried the Derbyshire Division for many years and he 
was ever ready to assist the various committees of the ‘ National’ 
with his specialist knowledge. Even on the day he died he sent in 
a contribution for the booklet on ‘Laboratory Aids to Clinical 
Diagnosis.’ The writer has especial cause to be grateful to him 
for not only had he enjoyed the privilege of Bill Ironside’s friend- 
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ship since college days, but during the strenuous time of launching 
the Survey scheme Bill was a tower of strength. He pushed the 
scheme enthusiastically, realizing its educational value and the 
opportunjty which it provided for increased co-operation between 
the practitioner and the V.LO. 1t was Bill Ironside’s moral support 
and his never failing humour that made our joint visits to farmers’ 
meetings and market places to ‘ sell’ the scheme less of an ordeal. 
‘D— it,’ he said ‘if quacks can sell pink pills for pale ~~ and 
get away with it, we can’t fail when we've got something of real value 
to unload.’ 

A living example of Ironside’s patience and attention to detail 
is to be found in his revision of Banham and Young’s Veterinary 
Posology—that pocket encyclopaedia of knowledge. His pecuniary 
gain for the time spent on this task was such that his chief reward 
lay in the knowledge that it would be of value to every veterinary 
graduate and undergraduate ! 

It is indeed a tragedy that a life so useful to so many and so dear 
in so many ways should have been ended whilst still in its prime. 
Though one envies him the ease of his crossing one’s sympathy 
goes out in full measure to his family to whom the suddenness 
of their bereavement must have added shock to sorrow. They will, 
however, find comfort in the knowledge that their loss is shared by 
an unusually large number, for surely Bill Ironside was beloved 
by many and of few can it be more justly claimed that he hadn’t 


an enemy in the world. 
R.C.V.S. ANIMAL MANAGEMENT EXAMINATION 
List or SuccessruL CANDIDATES 
(Continued from page 509) 
LIVERPOOL : 


Jones, J. G. 
Medcait, Miss R. I. 
Theobald, C. G. 


EDINBURGH: 
Argo, Edward Hare, W. C. D. 
Ash, R. W. Henshaw, G. L. 


Jennings, Miss A. H. 


Chestnut, Andrew 1 
Jones, E. J. (Credit) 


Clegg, F. G. (Credit) 


Cochran, F. R Lancaster, M. C. (Credit) 
Coid, C. R. McLaren, L. E. (Credit) 
Christie, Gordon (Credit) Nadin, J. B. 

Gibbs, J. R. Pratt, W. ‘ 
Davidson, J. B. (Credit) Robson, G. L. (Credit) 
Dick, G. IT. Scoggins, P. G. 


Shortridge, E. H. (Credit) 
Sharp, W. F. (Credit) 
Taylor, J. B. D. 
Thompson, P. K. (Credit) 
Turton, J. D. (Credit) 


Gibson, W. W. C. 
Gittins, J. M. (Credit) 
Gellatley, J. M. 

Glover, T. D. 

Gibb, Alexander 


GLAsGcow : 


Aitken, George 
Archibald, Miss I. 
Craig, J. H. G. 

Doak, Miss M. S. P. 
Duncan, 
Geddes, Miss M. B. 
Gibson, A. C. (Credit) 


Gilchrist, J. A. S. 
Gittleson, M. L. 
Howieson, J. 
Macdonald, I. S. 
Ostler, D. C. 
Patterson, N. M. 
Taylor, M. McN. 


Barry, J. G. McBride, J. J. 
Beatty, Miss O. M. McDougald, W. L. 
Bourke, P. J. Mackle, T. A. 
Cahill, Patrick Mahon, F. (Credit) 
Clarke, R. R. Murphy, E. C. 


Coghlan, F. X. 
Collins, S$. McC. (Credit) 
Crowe, S. D. 


Murphy, P. F. 
O'Connor, J. P. 
O’Donnabhain, S. S. (Credit) 


Fagan, J. A. O’Hart, Patrick 
Gilmore, D. J. Roche, Lawrence 
Harney, Jeremiah Roe, T. J 


Hogan, Michael Ronan, William 


Kealy, J. K. (Credit) Rooney, A. M. 
Kilmartin, V. J. Smyth, P. W. W. 
Lunny, Kevin Walls, W. T. 


McAlinden, J. H. 
* * * * * 


The King has consented to be the President of the Royal Norfolk 
Agricukural Association for 1947, the year of the centenary show. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON EXAMINATIONS IN 
VETERINARY SCIENCE 


Following is the Pass List for the October B.Sc. (Veterinary 
Science) Examination (for Internal and External Students) of the 
University of London: Calderbank, George; Cleverley, Dora 
Catharine ; Comben, Norman ; Lewis, Thomas Rees Brian ; Murray, 
Mitchell Durno; Ridley, William; Roberts, Howell Emlyn; 
Startup, Frank Geoffrey; Troughton, Sibyl Emily, and White, 
John Anthony, all of the Royal Veterinary College. 

The following students have passed in Part Il only: Bennett, 
Phillip Martyn; Hart, Charles Barrington, and Stafford, Lionel 
Percival, all of the Royal Veterinary College. 

* * * * 


TOWARDS TUBERCLE-FREE DAIRY HERDS 


In presenting to Carmarthenshire, the first winners ot the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England’s Inter-County Dairy Herds Com- 
petition, the trophy given by Lord Biedisloe, the King, who, accom- 
panied by the Queen, attended for the purpose the reception at the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall on Wednesday of last week, congratulated the 
county and all Wales on the lead they have given “in this great 
movement for the purification of milk supplies.” 

Lord Bledisloe, President of the R.A.S.E., said that the Council 
of “ The Royal” was anxious to help the Government in every 
way by promoting the eradication of bovine disease. With this 
aim it had decided to allow no tuberculous bovine animal ever again 
to enter The Royal’s showyard and to inaugurate an inter-county 
dairy herds competition to eliminate tuberculosis from dairy herds. 

In future the award of the trophy to the winner of the inter- 
county competition would be on the basis of the largest annual 
increase in the number of tubercle-free dairy herds in the county. 
This year Carmarthenshire had won, because it had the largest 
number of tuberculin-tested dairy herds—3,242, Cardiganshire was 
second with 2,092, and Pembrokeshire third with 1,319. These 
together constituted no less than 38 per cent. of the clean dairy herds 
in England and Wales. 

Mr. T. Walters, of Penrheo! Farm, St. Clears, who received the 
trophy for Carmarthenshire, was the first man in the whole of 
Wales to have an attested herd, said Lord Bledisloe. 

Mr. Tom Williams, Minister of Agriculture, said there was ample 
room all over the country for improvement in the health of farm 
animals, and the Government would give all the help they could. 

Commenting on this presentation by His Majesty, as Patron of 
the Society, of a trophy to the county which has made most progress 
in clearing its dairy herds of tuberculosis, The Times observes: 
“This competition, which was the idea of the Society’s President, 
Lord Bledisloe, should stimulate further progress in eradicating 
tuberculosis and the other diseases which handicap economical 
milk production and lower the purity of the milk supply. Although 
fewer than ten dairy cows in a thousand may yield tuberculous 
milk and much of the milk is given heat treatment before it reaches 
the consumer, no one can yet be satisfied with the health records 
of British cattle. So far as pure-bred stock are concerned, thev 
still lead the world, but the time is overdue for a national campaign 
to eradicate bovine tuberculosis. The Minister of Agriculture 
should not rest content until definite plans are adopted. Both the 
veterinary profession and the farming community have declared 
their desire to co-operate fully with the Ministry in a gradual 
scheme of eradication, starting with those districts and counties 
which already have a high proportion of cattle which have passed 
the tuberculin test. Farmers whose herds show a large proportion 
of affected animals will have to be compensated when these animals 
are slaughtered. The enterprise of the Royal Agricultural Society 
in organizing the inter-county competition and restricting cattle 
entries at next vear’s Roval Show to animals which have passed the 
tuberculin test are moves in the right direction.” 

* * * * * 


HEREFORD COUNCIL TO ENCOURAGE 
ATTESTED HERDS 


All possible help is to be given to Herefordshire farmers wishing 
to turn over to T.T. Attested milk production by the county’s 
Agricultural and Small Holdings Committees, states The Farmers’ 
Weekly, which reports that at a joint meeting of the two committees 
the Chairman, Mr. D. G. Watkins, said that there were quite a 
number of smallholdings which could be brought up to standard 
without a lot of expense. There were also holdings where they 
would have great difficulty in obtaining an adequate water supply. 

The committees’ offer of assistance was given following a speech 
by Dr. A. J. Wilsdon, the Ministry’s divisional veterinary officer. 


*Dr. Wilsdoa said there had been a marked increase in the number 


of Attested herds, due primarily to the action of the Hereford Herd 
Book Society in insisting that all animals sold at their sales should 
come from Attested herds. 
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RIDING SCHOOLS 


The National Horse Association states that owing to many difficul- 
ties, including shortage of staff, the Association is not yet in a 
position to restart the Approved Riding School Scheme, which 
has been in abeyance since the war. It is, however, preparing for 
a resumption of the scheme on a new basis, as soon as the 
general situation, so far as feeding-stuffs, labour, travelling, etc., 
has improved. 

In the meantime, however, the Association is anxious to compile 
a list of the available facilities for riding throughout the country, 
to enable information to be given to members, especially during 
the holiday season. As the existing record of riding schools is 
completely out of date, a questionnaire will shortly be sent out 
to all riding schools and stables known to the Association. 


* * * 
SCHEME FOR THE CONTROL OF DISEASES OF DAIRY 
CATTLE 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF UNDERTAKINGS NOTIFIED TO THE MINISTRY 
OF AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH ENDED OCTOBER 31ST, 1946 


Undertakings Notified Total Undertakings 


County Number of Cattle 
Davies Previously Number 
Mon 


Cows Heifers 
ENGLAND 
Bedford _ 30 30 605 287 
rks —_* 66 66 2, 1,610 
_ 61 61 2,238 1,177 
Cambridge 9 18) 
Chester — 276 276 8,741 3,280 
Cornwall 4 72 
Cumberland _ 35 35 885 747 
Derby 2 304 306 8,569 4,951 
Devon _ 284 284 4,149 2,504 
Dorset _ 64 2,049 1,121 
Durham — 246 246 5,270 2,226 
Essex 1 182 183 6,504 4,133 
Gloucester 3 5 68 1,672 1,274 
Hampshire 2 316 318 475 6,518 
Hereford _ 8 233 
Hertford 1 73 74 2,297 1,465 
Hunts ee _— 7 286 
Isle of Ely .. a 1 1 57 21 
Isle of Wigh' — 1 1 8 
Kent ma 1 127 128 3,013 1,852 
Lapes ee _ 126 126 3,649 1,318 
Leics on 1 73 74 1,924 1,498 
Lincs (Holland) —_ 2 19 ll 
Lines (Kesteven) .. —_— 19 19 192 212 
Lincs (Lindsey) _ 82 82 1,580 973 
Middlesex .. — 207 144 
Norfolk ae —_ 105 105 3,384 1,835 
Northants .. _ 1,782 1,594 
Northumberland 1 53 1,652 1,161 
Notts na 2 150 152 3,252 1,696 
Oxford _ 36 957 1,775 
Rutland — 24 1 
Salop 199 199 5,627 3,176 
Soke of Peterborough _ 
Somerset .. os 1 232 6,069 2,871 
Staffs — 166 166 4,210 3,481 
Suffolk, E 2 54 1,196 346 
Suffolk, W. _ 37 37 737 639 
Surrey —_— 91 91 2,672 1,301 
Sussex, E 1 104 105 2,909 1,888 
Sussex, W. 1 71 72 2,127 1,225 
Warwick 2 102 104 2,377 1,720 
Westmorland _ 154 123 
jilts 1 74 75 2,965 1,244 
Worcester 2 137 139 2,599 1,320 
Yorks, E.R. 1 88 39 1,568 38 
Yorks, N.R. — 85 2,967 42 
Yorks, W.R. _ 184 184 4,307 1,883 
WALES 
Anglesey _ 48 48 796 597 
Brecon ll ll 194 126 
Caernarvon _ 58 58 801 420 
Cardigan _ 39 39 712 458 
Carmarthen _ 226 226 4,291 2.303 
Denbigh _ 27 27 583 286 
Flint _ 42 42 904 534 
Glamorgan . . _ 55 55 828 394 
Merioneth .. _ 10 10 132 49 
Monmouth . . 1 33 34 804 431 
Montgomery _ 13 13 195 154 
Pembroke _ 32 32 662 617 
TOTALS 26 5,102 5,128 130,688 74,820 


Notes.—(1) Operative periods of undertakings: 1 year, 1,422; 2 years, 307 ; 
3 years, 3,399. (2) Undertakings renewed for further periods: 1 year, 2,224 ; 
2 years, 236; 3 years, 927. (3) Undertakings not renewed at end of operative 
period, 2,873. (4) The figures showing the number of undertakings notified during 
the month relate to entirely fresh undertakings and do not include undertakings 
renewed for further periods. Undertakings which have been cancelled, or not 
renewed, are not included in the figures for previous notification. 


Undertakings Notified Total Undertakings 
County Number of Cattle 
During Previously Number 
Month Cows Heifers 
rdecn _- 18 18 937 388 
ngus _ 16 16 626 430 
Argyll _ 1 1 22 41 
$s _ 13 13 416 259 
‘ck 1 120 20 
ackmannan — 4 4 161 103 
Dumfries. ll 11 591 542 
Dunbarton . . _ 1 1 60 40 
East Lothian - 1 1 20 8 
ife .. 24 24 896 526 
Inverness .. — 2 2 106 46 
Kincardine . . —_ 2 2 81 48 
Kirkcudbright — 3 733 
Lanark... _ 7 7 296 225 
Perth _ 6 6 154 110 
Renfrew 4 151 101 
Ross-shire . . 1 1 58 43 
Sutherland . . 4 
Loth.an 1 1 33 19 
jigtown 15 5 
TOTALS _ 154 154 7,164 4,653 


Notes. — (1) Duration of undertakings: 1 year, 48; 2 years, 7; 3 years, 99. 
(2) Undertakings renewed for a further period (included in column 2 of state- 
ment): t year, 58; 2 years, 9; 3 years, 67. (3) Undertakings expired and not 
renewed (not included in column 2 of statement): 237. (4) The figures showing 
pn 2 od of undertakings notified during the month relate to entirely fres 


* * * 
ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 
_ The last given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of outbreaks. 
Swine FEVER: 

Middlesex.—Orchard Bungalow, 1, Church Road, Heston, 

Middlesex (Noy. 12th). 

* * * * * 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, DEPARTMENT OF 
ANIMAL HEALTH 


The following appointments and studentships have recently been 
taken up:— 

Lecturer in Bacteriology: Dr. Norman Walker, Bacterial Chemist 
to the Inoculation Department, St. Mary’s Hospital, London, and 
formerly Demonstrator in Pathology and Bacteriology, School of 
Medicine, Leeds. 

Agricultural Research Council grant for investigation of the 
causes of disease or death, in casualty animals in West Wales: 
Mr. E. T. Rees Evans, B.sc. (LOND.), M.R.C.v.s. (This study will be 
co-ordinated under the Veterinary Investigation Officer, Mr. L. E. 
Hughes, stationed at the College.) 

Agricultural Research Council grant for work on _ calfhood 
diseases: Mr. H. E. Roberts, M.R.c.v.s. : 

Research Assistant (animal husbandry): Mr. George J. England, 
B.A. (CANTAB.). 

Research Assistants (agronomy): Messrs. Joseph Lewis, B.sc. 
(waves), and Donald McKelvie, s.sc. (ep1n.). (To work under the 
direction of Mr. M. Trefor Thomas, senior agronomist of the Welsh 
Plant Breeding Station.) 

Agricultural Research Council research scholarship: Mr. B. C. 
Loughman, B.sc. (wALEs). (For work in Biochemistry.) 

Universities Federation for Animal Welfare research studentship : 
Miss Winifred M. Phillips, p.sc. (waLEs). (For work in Ecology.) 

Research Students (biochemistry): Messrs Dyfed Lewis, B.sc. 
(wags), and J. Toriel Morgan, B.sc. (WALES). 

* * * * 


Erratum.—It is regretted that, through a printer’s error, the 
following sentence in Mr. A. T. Cowie’s letter on “Hormonal Pre- 
vention of Oestrus” (Vet. Rec. 58. 506, col. 2) was incorrectly 
rendered: “ Your respondent apparently assumed that the phase 
of oestrus in the sex cycle of the lower animals was analogous to 
the menstrual phase in the sex cycle of the human...” 
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NUFFIELD COLONIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Trustees of the Nuffield Foundation, says the Colonial Office 
News Service, are awarding scholarships in the academic year 
1947-48, with the object of enabling promising officers ot Dominion 
and Colonial origin, who are at present in subordinate ranks ot the 
Colonial Service, to quality for promotion ; particularly in branches 
of the Service where qualifications in medicine or biological subjects 
are required. These scholarships are open only to those already 
employed in Government service. 

Awards will be made by the Trustees of the Foundation on the 
recommendation of the Colonial Office and the Colonial Government 
concerned. In each case the grant will be made on the specific 
understanding that, subject to his obtaining the necessary qualifi- 
cations during the tenure ot the scholarship and to satistactory 
conduct, the candidate will be appointed to a higher grade post 
in the Service. The scholarships, which will be tenable at any univ- 
ersity or similar institution in the British Commonwealth and 
Colonial Empire, will be subject to the approval of the Trustees 
in individual cases. The tenure of scholarships will vary in accord- 
ance with the needs of the particular candidates. Applicants must 
have the qualifications required for entrance to a university—that 
is, at least a School Certificate- with exemption from London Matri- 
culation. All applications must, in the first instance, be made to 
the Head of the applicant’s Department. 

In view of the terms of the scholarship, as already outlined, it is 
not anticipated that any suitably qualified candidates will be found 
outside the following Departments: Medical, Agriculture, Veter- 
inary, Forestry and the West African Cocoa Research Institute. 
The Heads of these Departments and the Director of the West 
African Cocoa Research Institute have accordingly been asked to 
arrange that any suitably qualified candidates whom they are able 
to recommend shall be interviewed by an officer of the Education 
Department in Accra, who will examine their academic qualifications. 

hose candidates who are recommended by the Director of 
Education as being suitably qualified will be interviewed by the 
Gold Coast Scholarships Selection Board, which will advise His 
Excellency the Governor on any recommendation to be made to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies for consideration by the 
Trustees of the Nuffield Foundation. 


“ VAST NEW MARKET FOR BRITISH DAIRY STOCK” 


“Visions of a vast new market for British dairy stock 
are conjured up by Lord De La Warr’s statement made at 
the meeting of the R.A.S.E. Council, a market in which, in the 
Earl’s own words, ‘British breeders have scarcely scratched the 
surface,” writes “ Blythe” in The Farmer and Stock-Breeder, and 
continues: “The K.A.S.E. suggestion that agricultural attachés 
should be appointed by the Government to those countries where 
trade in British livestock is considered to be capable of development 
is all very well as a start, but the matter is so urgent that other 
steps might well be taken without waiting for Government appoint- 
ments to be made. Connections between our breed societies and 
South America appear adequate where the beef breeds are con- 
cerned, but those societies that are purely dairy cattle concerns 
should find much to consider in the present opportunity. 

“If North America is now supplying dairy stock in such large 
numbers and to such an enormous value to the South Americans, 
it is high time that our own dairy cattle organizations got a move 
on. One important point will readily occur to breeders: that here 
may be a 


new factor in the whole conception of our livestock 
industry, linking up with the increasing popularity in this country 
and elsewhere of artificial insemination. My suggestion would be 
for united action by our dairy cattle societies with a pooling of 
men and resources for a real attempt to persuade South America 
that this country has in its dairy stock something quite comparable 
with its beef breeds. Some there may be who see in this develop- 
ment a threat that might materialize in the not-too-distant future 
to our own and the Empire’s dairy products industry—but in anv 
case that may come in time through South America’s new emphasis 
on dairy stock breeding and rearing.” 

* * * * * 


THE VETERINARY EDUCATIONAL TRUST 


Mr. Walter Hutchinson, publisher, thoroughbred racehorse owner 
and dairy Shorthorn cattle breeder, has become a Trustee of the 
Veterinary Educational Trust, the Council of which has been joined 
by Mr. Geo. N. Gould, m.n.c.v.s.. of Southampton, immediate Past- 
President of the N.V.M.A., Professor F. A. E. Crew (Edinburgh 
University) and Mr. Henry Martin (Editor in Chief of the Press 
Association). 

The Trust has recently received gifts of £100 from Mrs. P. G. 
Robinson (Bristol) and £50 from Mrs. Sue Morris (Cheveley, New- 
market). 


-CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
mews of the writer only and must not be taken as exp g the opi or 
naving recewed the approval of the N.V.M.A. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
an Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 


Notice to Correspondents 


The Editorial Committee regrets that, the paper supply situation 
having deteriorated, it has become necessary to ask correspondents 
again to accept a limitation on the length of letters submitted for 
publication. Accordingly, contributors to our Correspondence 
Columns are requested to note that, until further intimation is made, 
their communications must not exceed 350 words. 


* * * 
TUBERCULIN TESTING 
Sir,—Owing to lack of standardization of tuberculins the question 
of the brand of tuberculin used for cattle tested for addition to 
Attested and T.T. herds becomes of some importance. A_ tuber- 
culin which differs in potency from the official Weybridge P.P.D. 
may penalize vendor or purchaser. It would seem logical, therefore, 
that certificates for such added animals should only be accepted 
if the official tuberculin has been used. A ruling on this matter 
appears to be indicated. 
Yours faithfully, 
Denis NIcHOLsON. 
C. S. GRUNSELL. 
H. F. HEBeELer. 


The Hollies, New Street, Wells. 
November 2nd, 1946. 
« * * * * 


THE N.V.B. & MUTUAL DEFENCE SOCIETY 


Sir,—On the conclusion of the lawsuit in which we have recently 
been involved we wish publicly to express our thanks to the 
National Veterinary Benevolent & Mutual Defence Society for all 
they have done in the preparation of our defence. 

From the very commencement the Council of the Society has 
shown us every sympathy and has done all in its power to ensure 
a satisfactory verdict. 

It has been a source of considerable satisfaction to have had 
the advice and support of the Society and we hope that those 
practising veterinary surgeons who are not already members eof 
the Society will hasten to join without delay. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. Witson. 


Barker Street, Nantwich. 
J. 


November 14th, 1946. 
* * * * 


V.V.B.F. NORTHERN LADIES’ COMMITTEE 


Dear Sir,—It is with deep regret that I learn of the resignation 
of Mrs. Rider as Secretary of The Northern Ladies’ Committee 
owing to ill-health. 

I hasten by means of this letter to express the deep gratitude 
of the President, officers and members of this fund for her good 
work in the cause of veterinary benevolence. 

Mrs. Rider held the post of Secretary for the past 17 years and 
through her inspiration, example and _ strenuous efforts The 
Northern Ladies have collected and handed over to this fund a 
sum of no less than £460 18s. 3d. for distribution. 

In addition the sum of £108 15s. has been collected and dis- 
tributed by them for Christmas comforts for widows. 

With this record I ask that I may be allowed to make this 
public appreciation of her services. 
Yours faithfully, 

P. J. Simpson, 


Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund, 
Hon. Secretary. 


10, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.i. 
November 13th, 1946. 
* * * * * 


R(D.)V C. RUGBY CLUB 


Sir,—As President of the College Rugby Club I make an appeal 
to former members who have in their possession jerseys of the 
College Colours to send them in to Mr. R. Jones, the Secretary of 
the Rugby Section. I make this appeal because College jersevs 
are at present unobtainable. I will be grateful to any of my old 
fellow members of the “ Dick” teams who care to help the present 
players to carry on the good work in the old colours. 

Yours faithfully. 


Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, T. GraHaME. 


Rugby Club, Edinburgh, 9. 
November 12th, 1946. 
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